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PREFACE 

Italy has been discussed, it might seem exhaustively, 
in its every aspect and feature. Its cathedrals, its 
cities, its scenery, its art and its people have been the 
themes of books innumerable ; but, strangely enough, 
its castles have been altogether neglected. This is the 
first book in any language that attempts to deal with 
them, with the single exception of the magnificent but 
incomplete German work of Professor Bodo Ebhardt. 
Thirty or forty years ago, an Italian author — Magenta 
— expressed the hope that some valiant writer would 
attempt such a work. He realised better than any 
strangers to Italy can do, the enormous difficulties in 
the way. The archives are scattered through hundreds 
of cities and thousands of private palaces, and access to 
them is obtained as an immense concession or not at 
all. Local antiquaries appear to be interested only in 
their churches and early Madonnas — the history of the 
mediaeval strongholds, in the shadow of which they live, 
they for the most part ignore. The history of in- 
numerable ruined piles is utterly lost; and admission 
to those which have been turned into barracks and 
prisons is not always, or even often, to be procured. A 
comparative history of mediasval military architecture in 
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Italy, then, I have not been able to attempt. I have 
limited myself to those castles which have been the 
scenes of great historical events, or which may be 
considered representative of their style and epoch. I 
have included also a number of the more famous 
palaces of Italy, partly because these illustrate in many 
cases the transition from the military to the civil style, 
partly for the convenience of the traveller. As, unlike 
the castles, they have been the theme of countless 
volumes, most of quite recent date, I have dealt with 
them very briefly ; and three or four I have neglected 
altogether, feeling that it was impossible to say any- 
thing fresh concerning them or to convey any adequate 
idea of their history or architecture within the space 
allotted to me. The book is primarily intended for the 
English-speaking traveller, of the itinerant and arm- 
chair varieties. I am not without the hope that it may 
lay the foundations for a thorough and scientific study 
of the mediasval strongholds of a land which all 
hold so dear. 

Edmund B. d'Auvergne. 
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THE CASTLES OF ITALY 



INTRODUCTION 

THE CASTLES OF ITALY 

The strength of Rome lay not in forts and battlements 
but in sword and spear. In her prime her legions strode 
to the attack and waited not behind stone walls to 
receive the onslaught of a despised adversary. The 
conquerors of the world filled Europe with temples, 
theatres and aqueducts; they, the most martial race 
the earth has known, have left the fewest fortresses. 
Yet, as their vigour waned, they reared on the utmost 
confines of their empire formidable bulwarks to keep 
out savages almost unworthy of their steel ; and they 
looked more and more to the strengthening of those 
great square camps which were originally rather tem- 
porary places of shelter for their troops than seats of 
their empire. 

The need for fortresses came later. The day came 
when even the works of peace were converted to the 
uses of war, when tombs, theatres and aqueducts were 
turned into strongholds. The Romans had built only 
too well, and the barbarian invaders were quick to 
recognise the military value of their handiwork. The 
triumphal arch of Augustus at Ariminum was quickly 
made into a stronghold, and from the camp or castrum 
in the sixth century of our era slowly evolved the 
medi£eval castle. 

But each successive horde of invaders brought some 

3 
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of its own ideas and genius to the work, and the evolu- 
tion took various directions. Of the defensive works 
of those early conquerors of Italy not a specimen re- 
mains intact. It has all been overlaid and altered by 
the work of succeeding generations. The learned have 
traced Lombard remains in the Palazzo delle Torri at 
Turin, at Cividale in the Friuli, and in the rugged 
towers of Monselice. The Castel San Pietro, that sits 
on a rock above Verona, was built by Theodoric, but 
you may scan its battered walls, restored and rebuilt so 
many times, and fail to identify any masonry of that 
period. Unluckily, too, this, the old palace of Dietrich 
of Bern, is now a modern fortress. 

But through all these changes and vicissitudes and 
floods of foreign influence, something of the Roman 
ideas persisted, much of their work remained standing. 
At Turin the gate of the Roman city with its twin 
towers, built and rebuilt so often since, was eagerly 
adapted and made into one side of a square castle — a 
plan perpetuated in the Palazzo Madama, which to this 
day occupies the centre of the city. The rectangular 
castrum survived in the castles of Italy down to the end 
of the castle-building period. It was never forgotten 
at Milan; it is so noticeable at Villafranca on the 
Mincio that you might at a first glance suppose the 
ruined stronghold to have descended straight to us from 
classic days. The simplicity of the plan favoured its 
continued adoption; just as the Roman gate towers in 
a city wall were obviously well adapted by their position 
to incorporation in a castle which the lord, as in northern 
climates, wanted to stand one side in the town, the other 
in the country. 
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In England the castles in nearly all cases were origin- 
ally the work of one race — the Normans — and began 
as fortified manor-houses. The nucleus was the mound 
and court, presently supplanted by a tower, and around 
that the castle slowly grew. Despite the ever-recurring 
influence of a Roman plan, no such uniformity of evolu- 
tion could, of course, be looked for in Italy. From the 
downfall of the empire to within our own times, the 
peninsula has been swept by invaders — German, French, 
Normans, Spaniards and Saracens — and has been sub- 
jected to an infinite variety of political systems. There 
is not any national type of military architecture, though 
here and there strongly local types may be distinguished 
— themselves in many cases the products of foreign 
influence. 

In the absence of a strong central authority, baronial 
castles sprang up all over the country towards the end 
of the ninth century, among them Bardi, Sambonifacio, 
and (later on) Canossa, Garda and Massa. These were 
the work of families who, in most instances, prided 
themselves on their German descent, and were almost 
unaffected by, or ignorant of, Roman traditions. They 
built towers of all shapes and sizes on rocks and inac- 
cessible hills, careless how they built so long as they 
could keep out each other and the angry townsmen 
below. The large windows, with which the Romans 
did not fear to pierce their walls, gave place to narrow 
lights ; and the frank, square gate-house was superseded 
by narrow winding approaches designed by men who 
were brigands first and soldiers afterwards. The 
mountains were recognised as the best situation for 
such gloomy fortresses — as much the abodes of terror 
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as of valour. In the eleventh century frequent mention 
is made of castles in public documents. Imola, Carpi, 
Chatillon, Champorcher are a few that were founded 
about this time. 

Then the Normans subdued southern Italy, and 
we hear vague reference to the mottes or mound and 
court forts which, as in England and France, they 
quickly threw up all over their new possessions. Con- 
tact with the Saracens and the Byzantines taught them 
much, and as in the north their rude strongholds were 
early surmounted by square stone towers and girdled 
with walls of masonry. At Termoli on the Adriatic 
and at Lerici on the Riviera are castles still probably 
keeping the form which these conquerors first gave 
them. The walls "batter" or incline inwards and 
upwards boldly — a feature that was soon adopted very 
generally throughout Italy, especially in the country 
round Rome, adjacent to the Norman territory. At 
San Nicandro in Apulia the northerners planned their 
castle square, and with native military instinct antici- 
pated in the disposition of the towers the flanking 
arrangements of later days. In Sicily, the earliest 
settlement of the race in southern Europe, their castles 
most closely resemble those with which we are familiar 
in the north. 

The keep, the predominant and central feature of the 
French and English castles, can scarcely be identified 
with the "master towers" of Italy, With us it was, 
as we have said, the nucleus in many cases of the whole 
fortress. The Italians seldom assigned any one tower 
such overwhelming importance. The principal or tallest 
tower was often the gate-house, sometimes it stood at 
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the angle, more rarely detached in the inner court. It 
was called the maschio or he-tower, as one might say, 
while the lower and less formidable tower, used as a 
residence or palazzo, would be styled in contrast the 
"she-tower" or femina. Nor in earlier Italian castles 
can we clearly distinguish our inner and outer wards or 
baileys : where the rectangular Roman plan was followed 
there is always a wide inner court, sometimes divided 
up, as at Milan and elsewhere, by walls at right angles 
to each other. In the mountain strongholds hardly any 
plan is discernible. They became in course of the ages 
huge amorphous masses of masonry, with towers set at 
every convenient angle, and courts wherever a space of 
level ground allowed. The rise of the communes and 
the weakening of the imperial authority led sooner or 
later to their ruin or abandonment. The citizens 
marched out and destroyed them; or the lord, fore- 
seeing such a doom, would make terms with the 
neighbouring commune and turn his stronghold into 
a lightly fortified manor-house. It became of more 
importance to have a tower or fortified house in the 
town. Edicts, we know^ regulated the height of such 
towers. In Rome, where anarchy so long prevailed, 
the Coliseum, the Baths of Caracalla, the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella were converted into baronial holds, even 
as the mighty Mausoleum of Hadrian had long since 
been transformed into the Citadel of the Popes and their 
adherents. In the remote valleys of Piedmont the feudal 
system lingered longest, but there again the firm rule 
of the Count of Savoy stripped the castles of much of 
their military significance. 

A new era was inaugurated by the great cos- 
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mopolitan emperor Frederick II. of Hohenstauf en, towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. He filled southern 
Italy with magnificent castles, fortresses without and 
palaces within. They were designed with mathematical 
precision. Castel del Monte is in plan a perfect 
octagon with eight hexagonal towers, Bari and 
Lagopesole are rectangles with rectangular towers. 
There seems to be little doubt that they were built 
by native architects, thoroughly well acquainted with 
the principles of classical architecture, and assisted 
certainly by Saracen workmen and artificers. Lucera, 
the Moslems' own stronghold, reveals more of their 
own genius and was, it is reasonable to suppose, built 
to their own liking by Frederick's order. Here we 
find a separate inner tower or keep, which, strangely 
enough, could only have been entered from without 
the fortress by means of a subterranean passage. In 
case of an attack, the governor and his guards would 
presumably have clambered into it by ladders, and, 
having failed to dislodge the enemy from the inner 
court at its base, would have escaped by the passage 
into the country. Not only in southern Italy is the 
influence of the great Swabian to be traced. The 
grim fortezza at Prato close to Florence was built 
by him, and to him or his generation is ascribed 
the foundation of Faenza, Cesena and Montecchio 
Maggiore. 

On the extermination of his dynasty by Charles of 
Anjou, French influence succeeded, and French engineers 
carried out a restoration of the Hohenstaufen castles in 
a spirit bitterly hostile to the founder. They eiFaced, 
no doubt, many features peculiar to his work which we 
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have not recovered. The Castelnuovo which Charles of 
Anjou founded at Naples in 1 279 was, however, designed 
by an Italian architect, Giovanni Pisano. The corner 
towers were not rectangular or hexagonal, after the 
Swabian fashion, but round. The castles built about 
the same time in other parts of Italy continued to be 
built on the old plan. To this period, among innumer- 
able other strongholds, belong the Castel Vecchio built 
by ScaUger at Verona — now a barracks — and Poppi in 
the Casentino. 

As a castle builder, Frederick was rivalled seventy 
years after his death by the great Castruccio Castracani 
— he who so nearly realised the ideal of a united Italy. 
The remains of his fortresses crown every hillside in 
the Garfagnana and Lunigiana. The most notable is 
Sarzanello, which has been sadly transformed in later 
years. In the sixth decade of the fourteenth century 
Cardinal Albornoz came to restore the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope, made war on the baronial 
castles and built many fortresses throughout central 
Italy, such as Spoleto and Forli. Rude, grim citadels 
they were, constructed without heed to symmetry, 
and solely with regard to military considerations. 

The estabUshment of their power gave the Visconti, 
the Gonzaga and the Estensi, and other tyrants of the 
northern cities, a desire for a castle more of Frederick's 
type — which should manifest at once their strength 
and their splendour. In 1360, Galeazzo Visconti built 
the castle of Pavia, which with rectangular plan and 
towers and open court kept closely enough to the old 
model, but in its wide ornate windows gave evidence 
of a combination of civil and military purposes. The 
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architect is believed to have been Bartolino da Novara, 
who, twenty-five years later, designed the castle of the 
Estensi at Ferrara. This was much more of a strong- 
hold than the former, and one of the corner towers was 
separated by a moat from the rest of the building so as 
to form a keep. Elaborate provision was made for 
flanking defence by towers between as well as at the 
angles. The Castello di Corte constructed by Bartolino 
for the Gonzaga at Mantua, ten years later, is on the 
same plan, but with corner towers only. 

In the first half of the fifteenth century lived Roberto 
Valturio, who systematised the science of fortification 
and laid down its principles in his book " De Re Militari." 
He found an appreciative patron in Sigismondo Malatesta, 
the soldier lord of Rimini, who carried out the new 
principles in the castle begun at that town in the year 
1437. The feature that most clearly distinguished 
this citadel from earlier works is the use of bastions in 
the form of angular towers at salient angles in the wall, 
and the huge pyramidal bases of the towers. The 
keep is a detached square tower, standing in the 
midst of an inner ward. The old castrum plan had 
been definitely abandoned for something very much 
akin to the concentric system of northern Europe. 
Similarly when Francesco Sforza rebuilt the castle at 
Milan in 1450, though he preserved the old rectangular 
trace, he divided the space enclosed into three distinct 
courts or wards, each with its well, ditch and draw- 
bridge. The towers towards the city were round ; and 
the circular form became very general, though by no 
means universal, in the fortresses constructed or rebuilt 
about this time, such as Cesena, Imola and Forli. 
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By this time the Italian castles had nearly all assumed 
their present forms or their highest development, before 
they became converted into fortresses of the Vauban 
type. In contrast to northern strongholds, they appear 
as much designed for active as for passive resistance. 
A most conspicuous feature is the arched gallery or 
machicolation projecting just below the summit of the 
wall, from which missiles of every kind could be dis- 
charged on an antagonist. Above these rose the 
merlons or battlements, often most gracefully shaped 
after the fashion of two leaves unfolding ; and on these 
rested a pitched roof, making a covered way round the 
whole rampart walk. The approaches are always 
elaborate and carefully designed. The drawbridges 
are usually double — a narrow track for foot passengers, 
a broader track for mounted men and parties — and are 
drawn up into deep grooves in the gate-house tower. 
The portcullis (saracinesca) was introduced into Italy at 
a very early period, but I found few original examples 
remaining. Half-way across the ditch the bridge often 
rested on a battiponte or crenellated tower, of one or two 
storeys. The idea was borrowed at our little woodland 
castle of Bodiam built in 1386. 

No doubt in the vast majority of cases the rectangular 
pile we now see was surrounded by an outer wall — 
traces of which do, in fact, remain here and there. In 
the plains of Lombardy and Venetia, water defences 
were largely relied upon. In the mountains of Tuscany 
and Umbria the whole town or village with its stout 
crenellated walls is itself a huge castle and is called 
such in popular phraseology (// castello), while the tower 
and fortified house of the lord forms the keep, or rocca. 
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The boldly " battered " bases of many of these rock- 
built strongholds are a curiously striking and distinctive 
feature. 

For the most part the castles that have lasted to our 
own day have been converted into common gaols and 
barracks. Others continue fortresses and have been 
adapted to the requirements, if not of modern, of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century warfare. On the 
other hand a perfect passion for complete restoration 
seems within the last forty years or so to have threatened 
the original fabrics with extinction. The castle of the 
Sforzas at Milan has been completely " reconstituted " 
within recent years; so have Soave, an interesting 
and picturesque pile between Verona and Vicenza, 
Vincigliata (less successfully) near Florence, San Martino 
in Soverzano, near Bologna, and a score of others. 
In an ancient land like Italy you would expect to find 
castles in good preservation and numerous ; till you are 
reminded by the shattered remains overlooking some 
fair city that the Italians of old were less tolerant than 
our own forefathers of the tyranny of kings and the 
arrogance of feudal lords. 



THE CASTLE OF SANT' ANGELO 
AND THE VATICAN 



CHAPTER I 

THE CASTLE OF SANT' ANGELO AND THE VATICAN 

When in the course of his third consulate, and the 
one hundred and thirty-fifth year of our era, the 
Emperor Hadrian built for himself a tomb to surpass 
that of Augustus or Mausolus, he dreamed not that he 
was founding a fortress and that armed men should 
fill with clangour the chamber wherein he hoped to lie 
for ever in the stillness of death. The sepulchre of 
the mighty dead became the refuge of the lesser living. 
The round tower that housed the dead majesty of 
Rome became in course of time the city's curb and 
shield — the oldest of Europe's citadels, surpassing the 
tower by the Thames by a thousand years. 

Detrianus, whose name is associated with the ^lian 
bridge and the emperor's villa at Tivoli, was perhaps 
the architect. His work was not completed till the 
next reign — that of Antoninus Pius — when the ashes 
of his patron, dead at Baise, had already been laid in 
the mortuary chamber with those of his adopted son. 
They found a noble resting-place. The monument at 
its base was square, measuring about six hundred and 
forty feet, and faced with marble, with a . graceful 
cornice and tablets of bronze; at the corners were 
equestrian groups of statuary; above this rose the 
great round tower of travertine which exists to-day, 
then cased in marble and crowned with a series of 

15 
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statues, triumphs of the sculptor's art. These stood 
on guard round the tumulus — an aerial island of earth 
where cypresses swayed in the wind ; and in the 
middle of this hanging garden rose the majestic bronze 
figure of the sun god in his quadriga. 

The interior of the base was honeycombed with 
cells, radiating from the centre, and appropriated to 
the remains of members of the imperial house. Their 
names and epitaphs were inscribed on the tablets 
without. The great door facing the JElian bridge 
opened into a vestibule, where you may still see the 
niche for the colossal statue of Hadrian, the head of 
which is in the Vatican; hence, as now, a wide and 
lofty passage, in those days paved with mosaics and 
adorned with, pilasters, wound upwards in a complete 
spiral to the sepulchral chamber of the founder in the 
very centre of the building. You look down into that 
chamber and see it bare and empty; the marble has 
been stripped from the walls and the pavement of 
travertine, and the urns have long since gone from the 
four niches. On the middle perhaps stood the 
porphyry urn of the founder. Probably the ashes 
of Antoninus Pius were deposited here also, and those 
of his wife Faustina. For the remains of Lucius Verus, 
and what was mortal in Marcus Aurelius, room had 
most likely to be found in the adjacent chambers. The 
columbaria filled rapidly in those days ; and in the year 
2 1 1 the bronze doors of the Mausoleum closed finally 
on the urn of Septimus Severus, brought here from 
the far distant north. 

No more the winding corridor echoed to the chant of 
the mimes and the blast of the funeral trumpets. For 
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two hundred years all was still in that abode of dust 
and ashes. From without the statues of the gods and 
heroes looked down on a world which was forgetting 
them and upwards at clouds that were fast gathering 
over Rome. Sixty years after the death of Severus, 
the barbarians were ravaging Umbria; and stout 
Aurelian was attending to the defence of the imperial 
city. He built a wall from the Flaminian Gate (now 
the Porta del Popolo) along the left bank of the Tiber, 
and for the protection of the JElian bridge he did not 
scruple to make use of the jSllian tomb. He joined 
it to the tower by walls, with towers, running from its 
eastern angles, and pierced the enclosure with a gate, 
to which he removed the bronze door of the sepulchre 
itself. Thus one of Hadrian's successors may be said 
to have begun the work of spoliation, and possibly 
removed some of the marbles and statues from the ex- 
posed face of the monument. 

Years passed. The eagle's talons were still sharp, 
and none cared as yet to test the strength of Aurelian's 
wall. Meanwhile there came a foe more dangerous 
to Rome than any barbarian, who built a temple to a 
Hebrew fisherman in the shadow of the tomb of the 
crowned Stoic, and joined both structures by a portico, 
but the ashes of the great pagans were left un- 
disturbed, even when Honorius restored the fortifications 
of the city in the first decade of the fifth century, and 
probably stripped the great Mausoleum of all outward 
resemblance to a tomb. 

But Rome itself was now the vast tomb of its former 
greatness. The long-expected foe came from the 
north at last. On the 24th August 410, Alaric and 
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his Goths beleaguered Rome. The capital of the world 
fell without a blow. It was sacked from end to end, 
but the fair-haired invaders were bent on pillage, not 
on destruction. They left the monument standing and 
respected the shrine of St Peter; but the old gods 
could not protect their worshippers, and the urns of 
the imperial dead were broken open and their ashes 
scattered to the winds. Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Severus were trampled under the feet of 
barbarians whose fathers would have trembled at their 
frown. Hadrian's porphyry urn, recovered in after 
years, housed the bones of Innocent II., and the lid, 
having covered the tomb of Cinzio, prefect of the city 
under Gregory VII., has now become the font at which 
little Romans are made Christians. 

The Visigoths made no attempt to, demolish the 
edifices the great pagans had bequeathed to Rome, and 
they owed their preservation and restoration in great 
part to the great Ostrogoth Theodoric, who spoke of 
Rome as " herself one great marvel." He repaired the 
city walls, and converted or strengthened the Mausoleum 
in some such way as to earn for it the name of 
Theodoric's prison {career Theodorict). The great king 
was not long dead — and his soul, as the monks would 
have us believe, cast into the crater of Lipari — when 
his people under the warlike Vitigis advanced against 
the city he had held in veneration. It was garrisoned 
by Belisarius and his Greeks. On the nineteenth day 
of the siege, in the year S2i7) the Goths delivered a 
general assault, striving with special endeavour to force 
the Porta Praesentina and the gate below Hadrian's 
tomb. They had no engines of war or such movable 
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shelters as were used in later days, but trusted to the 
protection of their shields as they ran, doubling and 
crouching, along the portico and the adjoining streets. 
Reaching the foot of the sepulchre-fortress, they shot 
their arrows upwards at the defenders, and swarmed 
up the walls on scaling ladders. The desperate Greeks, 
unable perhaps to reach them with their arrows, with 
frantic haste dragged the glorious statues from their 
places round the parapet, snapped and hammered them 
to pieces, and hurled the heavy fragments on the heads 
of the scaling parties. "The broken masterpieces, 
statues of emperors, gods and heroes, fell like hail. 
The attacking Goths were crushed by the bodies of 
gods which perhaps had once adorned the temples of 
Athens as works of Polycletus or Praxiteles, or had 
been chiselled in the workshops of Rome four hundred 
years before. With this wild scene round the grave of 
an emperor, which recalls the mythic battles of the 
giants, ended the struggle by the Aurelian gate." The 
Goths were beaten back " from the tomb, at the foot 
of which lay stretched corpses and statues, alike broken 
and blood-bespattered." ^ 

The dead gods saved Rome. 

One of them — the Sleeping Faun — was found cen- 
turies after in the trenches below, and is now to be 
seen at Munich. The colossal statue of Hadrian, no 
doubt, was broken up at the same time. Shorn of 
its beauty, the Mausoleum became for ever afterwards 
a fortress and the citadel of Rome. As such it offered 
a determined resistance to the Goths of Totila, who 
held the rest of the city in the spring of 549. Paulus, 
1 Gregorovius, " Rome in the Middle Ages." 
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the imperial commandant, finding that, with his httle 
garrison of four hundred horse, he was hemmed in on 
all sides, and like to perish of starvation, determined 
to cut his way through the enemy's arniy. Totila 
in some way heard of this resolve, and, with the respect 
that brave men always feel for brave men, at once 
offered them a free pass to Byzantium, on condition 
that they would serve no more against him. The 
gallant Greeks, touched by this act of generosity, pre- 
ferred, instead, with the exception of their officers, to 
enrol themselves in the Gothic army. Totila, during 
his brief reign, added to the fortifications, and appears 
to have connected the walls of Aurelian by a low 
curtain. After his death on the field of battle, in the 
summer of 552, the Gothic garrison capitulated to the 
eunuch Narses, who took possession in the name of 
the Emperor Justinian. 

The Goths never again troubled Rome. Indeed so 
wretched was her state that little was left to tempt 
the cupidity of the meanest barbarians. The city 
hardly existed : a few villages might be said to stand 
among the ruins of the ancient capital. In the ponti- 
ficate of Gregory the Great a dreadful pestilence 
threatened the last few thousand inhabitants with 
extinction. The picture of the Virgin, painted by 
St Luke, was taken from its place in the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore and borne round the afflicted 
city, the Pope and the clergy going before it in pro- 
cession and singing the Penitential Psalms. Wherever 
the sacred picture passed, the air rushed purer and 
fresher. On they passed to the bridge of the iElii. 
Gregory looked up and saw on the summit of the 
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tower a mighty angel in the act of sheathing a bloody 
sword. Heavenly voices were heard intoning the 
anthem, Regina Coeli. The PontiiF's heart was filled 
with infinite gladness and thankfulness. He raised his 
eyes to the glorious form upon the battlements, and 
answered with a solemn content : " Ora pro nobis 
Deum, Alleluia." 

The pest was stayed, and in after years, perhaps 
by Gregory, perhaps by one of his successors, was 
built on the spot where the angel stood the Chapel 
of Sant' Angeli inter coela or inter nubes; and to 
this day the figure of the angel is poised on the tower, 
from which till our own day it failed to banish the 
worst demons of cruelty and tyranny. 

The twilight of the Dark Ages deepened into night, 
Rome sinking ever deeper into the mire. We hear 
nothing of the one-time Mausoleum, except when the 
anonymous traveller from Einsiedeln in the year 700, 
enumerated its epitaphs and marbles, calling it the 
Adrianum. At such an epoch of disorganisation and 
chaos, the noble building may have been put to any 
use or no use. No doubt it served in turn as dwelling- 
house, prison, granary and arsenal. It preserved the 
name of Prison of Theodoric three hundred years 
longer. The approach of the Saracens at last aroused 
the Romans from their lethargy. The shrine of Peter 
must not fall, like his Master's, into the hands of the 
infidel. A great man, Leo IV., fortunately wore the 
tiara, and he set about fortifying the city anew. He 
built a wall with four towers and one thousand four 
hundred and forty-four battlements, so as to include 
the quarter round the Vatican, since called after him 
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the Leonine City. The new defences were solemnly 
consecrated by the Pontiff on 27th June 852. Followed 
by the cardinals, walking barefoot, he made the circuit 
of the walls, sprinkling them with holy water and 
invoking upon them the blessing of the Most High. 
In the new scheme of fortifications, the Mausoleum 
became the keep and citadel. 

Then came unworthy pontiffs, and the key, which 
they should have clutched firmly, fell into other hands. 
From the gloom emerges the strange formidable figure 
of Theodora, the wife of Theophylactus,"|^consul and 
senator of Rome. In virtue perhaps of her husband's 
oflice, this woman seems to have made her home in the 
citadel, which must indeed have been strangely trans- 
formed from its original condition as a sepulchre to 
house the wealthy and luxurious living. The husband 
disappears in the year 915,^ but Theodora maintained 
an all-powerful influence over the papacy and the city. 
To her John X. owed his election ; he was, it has been 
asserted, her lover. Marozia and Theodora the 
daughters of the Senatrix, were as beautiful or at 
least, as fascinating as their mother. The Pope found 
for Marozia a husband in Alberic, a Lombard soldier 
of fortune who had seated himself on the ducal throne 
of Spoleto. He fought beside John against the Saracens, 
and shared in his triumphal entry into Rome. He is 
described by a chronicler as elegant of form and as one 
of the heroes of the war. Quarrelling afterwards with 
the Pontiff and the people he was slain, it is believed, 
by the Roman militia. His wife was still at the head 
of a strong party of the nobility, against which John 
^ GregoroviuB. 
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sought the help of Hugo, King of Provence. The 
shrewd Marozia promptly offered her hand to this ally's 
stepbrother, Guido, Marquis of Tuscany. In 928, with 
her new husband's help, she seized the Pope, who had 
been her mother's nominee, and threw him into her 
citadel of Sant' Angelo. There he was strangled or 
starved to death — the first on record of a long line of 
luckless captives. 

Marozia set two dummy pontiffs on the chair of St 
Peter, in rapid succession, till her own son, John, was 
old enough to fill it. He is said by some to have been 
the fruit of her amour with Sergius III., predecessor of 
John X., but was more likely the son of her first 
husband. To be mother of the Supreme Pontiff was 
not enough for the proud Senatrix. When her second 
husband, Guido, died she dreamed of the crown of 
Italy, which was now worn by his brother. King Hugo. 
This prince lived at Pavia, after the style of the old 
Roman emperors, rejoicing in the pride of life and the 
desire of the eyes. He loved scholars, warriors and 
fair women, and had mistresses nicknamed after the 
goddesses of Olympus. He listened favourably to the 
proposals of Marozia ; but he was married already and 
she, moreover, was his brother's widow. Hugo over- 
came this second impediment by declaring the children 
of his mother's second marriage supposititious; one of 
them, Lambert, challenged him and in the ordeal by 
combat came off victor. Hugo thereupon seized him 
and put out his eyes, and gave his fiefs to his own 
brother Boso. His wife most opportunely died, and he 
hurried to Rome to wed Marozia. The marriage took 
place, we are told, in the mortuary chamber of Hadrian 
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itself; and if the ghost of Faustina still haunted the 
place, it must have smiled on the triumph of one so like 
unto itself as the mother of John XL 

Master of the citadel, stepfather to the Pope, the 

Proven9al king held Rome in his mailed hands and saw 

himself invested with the dignity of the Csesars. His 

ambition clashed with that of his stepson Alberic, 

Marozia's son by her first husband. The young man 

was constrained one day to hold a basin for the tyrant. 

He splashed the water in his face. Hugo struck him 

on the mouth. The young Roman rushed out of the 

castle, and harangued the populace. He taunted them 

with their subjection to a woman and a Burgundian, 

and stirred them into fury. Hugo and Marozia were 

besieged in the Hadrianeum. The King of Italy let 

himself down from the fortress by a rope and fled to 

Lombardy, abandoning his wife and the imperial crown. 

Alberic entered the stronghold as conqueror. He 

ordered his mother, Marozia, to be imprisoned, probably 

within its walls, and his brother, John XL, to be confined 

in the Lateran. He took the title of " humble prince 

and senator of all the Romans," and the capital of the 

world suddenly entered the ranks of the little Italian 

dukedoms, such as Venice, Naples and Benevento.i 

From Imperialists the citizens became Little Romans. 

Their independence they soon forfeited, and German 

emperors set up popes and pulled them down, while 

nobles and senators sold their country or redeemed it 

as suited their personal interests. Every decade left 

a stain on the Castle of the Angel. The popes dwelt 

at the Lateran, and the citadel was more often their 

^ Gregorovius. 
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tomb than their asylum. Benedict VI. was strangled 
in its dungeons by the enraged Romans in 974, and 
ten years later John XIV. met there with a like fate. 
In 996 the patrician Crescentius seized the stronghold, 
expelled Gregory V., and set John XVI. in his place. 
The exiled Pontiff returned with the legions of 
Germany, the young emperor, Otto III., at their head. 
The Anti-Pope was seized, his eyes torn out, his nose, 
tongue and ears cut off; he was then paraded on an 
ass, treated with all possible derision and contempt, 
and thrown into a dungeon. Otto then laid siege to 
the castle, which Crescentius and a faithful handful 
resolyed to defend to the last gasp. The siege was 
conducted by the Markgraf Eckhard of Meissen, who 
brought the most powerful engines of war to bear on 
the attack. Crescentius is said to have disguised him- 
self as a monk, and to have appeared suddenly before 
the emperor to ask for terms. He was sent back 
unharmed to the fortress, which was taken by assault 
on 27th April 998. The Roman leader leaped from 
the battlements, or, according to a more probable 
account, was beheaded by the conquerors, and his 
body exposed on a gallows below Monte Mario, with 
twelve captains of the Roman rioni hung beside him. 
The corpse was afterwards given up to the widow, 
Stephania, and buried in the Church of San Pancrazio. 
The memory of this brave leader was held in honour 
by the Romans, and the tower, which he is said to 
have heightened and strengthened, bore his name 
for many years after. Cencius, one of his family, 
obtained possession of it in 1062, and when it was 
wrested from him he built a tower at the opposite 
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end of the bridge, and levied toll on all who passed. 
" When a Roman noble," remarks Gregorovius, *' could 
thus play the footpad, like a robber knight on the way 
to St Peter's, we may judge how small was the papal 
power with the city." Such lawless audacity was 
not tolerated by the great Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), 
who excommunicated Cencius and ordered his tower 
to be levelled to the ground. But the chief had 
other towers, and to one of these he carried off the 
Pope, dragging him by the hair of his head from 
the very altar. The threats of the populace com- 
pelled him to release his noble captive and to fly from 
the city. After Canossa, he offered his services to 
the Pope's arch-enemy Henry, who received him by 
night. A few days later he died at Pavia, about the 
same time that his bitter foe, Cinzio, Gregory's 
prefect, was murdered by his brother outside the gates 
of Rome (1077). 

Five years after, Gregory, looking down from the 
battlements of Sant' Angelo, beheld the emperor pro- 
ceeding in triumph to St Peter's. The Romans urged 
Henry to accept the imperial crown if it were handed 
to him at the end of a wand from the castle walls. 
The monarch had drunk deeply enough of the cup 
of humiliation, and refused. He withdrew and left 
Gregory, still penned in his stronghold, to meet the 
anger of the Romans. The formidable Robert Guiscard 
with a host of Normans and Saracens, came to the 
Pontiff's aid. The spirit of their great fathers suddenly 
and unexpectedly blazed up in the citizens, and they 
contested the enemy's advance, step by step. By the 
advice of Pierleoni, Prefect of Rome, a man of Jewish 
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descent, the Normans fired the city, and resistance was 
soon at an end. The invaders carried the ^lian 
bridge, and the Pope, issuing from Sant' Angelo, em- 
braced the Norman leader, standing amid the corpses 
of the Romans and the ashes of their houses. 

For the next fifty years the storm of civil strife raged 
fiercely round the fortress. Its possession enabled the 
partisans of one pope to prevent his rival from cele- 
brating Mass at St Peter's; at another time, the 
imperial party made a determined effort to level it 
■with the dust. It now formed the stronghold of the 
Pierleoni, as it had in times past of the Crescentii, 
but in 1138 the family abandoned the faction of the 
anti-popes and surrendered the fortress to Innocent II. 
A few years later it availed Eugene III. as a refuge 
against the followers of Amaldo of Brescia, but again 
fell into the hands of the Pierleoni who watched from 
its walls the fierce struggle between the Romans 
and Imperialists, on the occasion of the coronation of 
Frederick Barbarossa. At one time an English 
Cardinal, Boso Breakspear, was the castellan; he was 
related to our countryman, Adrian IV. Another 
attempt to demolish the fortress was made in the last 
years of the twelfth century, about which time it 
became generally known under the name of the Castle 
of Sant' Angelo. 

We pass over seventy years, and reach the spacious 
days of Nicholas III., a staunch Roman of the Orsini 
breed, and a good deal more a feudal baron than a 
pontiff. The citadel, like all the Trastevere quarter, 
was already in the hands of his family, and this may 
have been one of the reasons that determined him to 
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fix the papal residence at the Vatican. He was a 
great builder, especially of castles, and put the fortress 
in a state of defence. He linked it with his palace by 
means of the covered way called the passetto and after- 
wards lo andare, which, constructed and restored over 
and over again, still exists. In the wall of this gallery 
women condemned to perpetual penance were bricked 
up, sometimes at their own request, and lived thus 
miserably on the alms of the charitable. The strong 
Pontiff died in 1280, but his kinsfolk held fast to Sant' 
Angelo. Thence they hurled defiance at Henry VII., 
another German king who had forced his way across 
the Ponte Molle and through the Porta del Popolo, 
determined to place the imperial crown on his head 
in the Basilica of St Peter. Leagued with the Orsini 
was Robert, King of Naples. On 26th May 1312, 
the Imperialists tried to force the passage. A sortie 
from the stronghold drove them back with heavy 
loss. The Bishop of Liege, the would-be emperor's 
cousin, was dragged into the castle and perished of 
his wounds. A second assault failed, and Henry was 
fain to be content with a coronation at the Lateran. 
The castle, during the exile of the popes at Avignon, 
was more than once wrested from the Orsini by the 
people, and as often recovered by them. In 1328 it 
seems to have been garrisoned by Louis the Bavarian, 
the emperor who dared to be crowned, not by the 
Pope, but a Roman noble. In a document of the time 
the citadel is described as crowned by one of those 
tall slender towers, characteristic of most of the military 
structures in Italy at that time and for long after. 
With the sanction of the Pope, the tribune Cola di 
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Rienzo established himself in Sant' Angelo, and it 
was there that he took refuge on 15th October 1347, 
upon his renunciation of office. In the guise of a 
pilgrim he fled six months later to Naples, to return 
in 1353, as the minister and ally of the papal legate. 
Cardinal Albornoz. The stern Spanish prelate at 
once intrenched himself in the citadel, and remained a 
passive spectator of the downfall and death of the 
last of the Roman tribunes. 

The place had become so strong that the keys were 
given to Urban V. by the Roman people as a token of 
their complete submission. Gregory XL placed a 
French garrison within it, and elected, like Nicholas 
III., to dwell within its shadow. Upon his death, in 
1378, the French or ultramontane party took refuge 
within its walls with their money and treasures, while 
the people clamoured outside the conclave in the 
Vatican for a Roman, or at least an Italian, pope. On 
the election of Urban VI., the ultramontane faction 
set up an anti-pope at Fondi, and the exasperated 
Romans at once besieged Sant' Angelo. Gontelin, the 
Provencal commandant, was furnished with artillery, and 
for the first time the smoke of cannon curled round 
the thousand-year-old walls and penetrated the death 
chamber of the emperors. With a garrison reduced 
to only seventy-five men, the castle resisted the assaults 
of the citizens for a whole year, and surrendered only 
on the defeat of a Breton force sent to its relief. The 
Romans wreaked their vengeance on the monument 
itself. The accretions of ages, the works of Theodoric, 
Marozia, Crescentius and the Orsini were destroyed, 
and nothing was left but the cylindrical tower of 
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Hadrian, whose strength defied the spoilers. "The 
ruins of Sant' Angelo lay for years on the ground," 
says the historian of the city, writing on the very day 
that the fortress was handed over by the troops of 
Napoleon III. to the papal guards. "The blocks of 
marble were removed to pave squares and construct 
buildings ; goats clambered over its remains." ^ 

" If you wish to maintain the state of Rome, refortify 
Sant' Angelo," said Natale and Pietruccio del Sacco to 
Boniface IX., on surrendering their authority to him. 
The Pontiff beheaded his cbunsellors, but he acted on 
their advice, and began by forbidding the removal of 
any more stones or marbles from the monument. In 
the year 1405 he set to work to restore it, Niccolo 
Piero Lamberti of Arezzo being the architect. He in- 
sulated the central tower by connecting all the radiat- 
ing cells in the base and so forming the existing ditch 
or open gallery, which so many times has echoed to the 
musketry of the platoon. Then or before, the shafts 
ventilating the spiral ramp were converted into oub- 
liettes, and the tunnel the founders had made beneath 
it, to drain the earthen tumulus, received the bones of 
dead captives. The battlements round the tower were 
blown down by a tempest the next year, and restored ; 
and the old chapel of Boniface II. was renovated, or, 
as some say, the present one founded. 

These defences did not benefit the papacy. On 
Boniface's death his nephew, Tomacelli, continued in 
possession of the fortress, and was confirmed in his 
office of castellan by King Ladislaus, who was acting 
in 1 404 as mediator between Pope and people. Though 

^ Gregorovius. 
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it was nominally a papal stronghold, Innocent VII. 
would not trust himself within its walls when he was 
threatened by the populace ; and when he made his 
peace with them, and returned to the city, Tomacelli 
declared against him. The Pope's nephew and Paolo 
Orsini sat down before the fortress, which capitulated 
after a five months' siege on 9th August 1406. 

Eleven years later it was occupied by Cardinal 
Isolani, who represented the Council of Constance 
during the papal interregnum, and besieged by Braccio 
di Montone, the great Umbrian leader. "Near the 
castle stood the Meta di Romolo, a pyramidal sepulchre, 
near the existing Church of the Traspontina, converted 
into a fort, and garrisoned by troops who were supplied 
with victuals from the castle by means of an arrange- 
ment of ropes. This being burnt, the Meta surrendered 
to Braccio, 21st July 1417." ^ Sforza, the Umbrian's 
deadly enemy, came from Naples to the cardinal's 
assistance, and, having driven off the besiegers, put 
to death Stefaneschi, one of the schismatic cardinals 
within the fortress. He then followed Braccio north- 
wards, leaving Isolani in possession of the city and the 
citadel. 

The schism was ended by the election of Martin V. 
Under the direction of his kinsmen, the Colonnas, ex- 
tensive works were carried out at the castle, but their 
exact nature remains a mystery. Colonel Borgatti has 
discovered in the Vatican and Royal Archives receipts 
and entries relating to these operations, rather like 
those in our Pipe Rolls ; for instance — " 30 April, 
1434 — Pro fabrica castri S. Angeli fl. Ixxxx.," — 

^ Borgatti. 
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which is not very illuminating. In 1454 fifty florins 
were paid to that "venerable man, Giacomino 
Baduario, Venetian," for expenses incurred in the up- 
keep and repair of the fortress. 

The Golonnas tried hard to keep hold of Sant' 
Angelo on the accession of Eugene IV. Two of the 
family, the Archbishop of Benevento and his brother 
Mario, were seized and confessed under torture that 
they had intended to take the stronghold, kill the 
castellan, and expel the Pope and the Orsini from the 
city. When Eugene was actually compelled to take 
flighty his castellan, Baldassare d'Offida, remained loyal 
to him. The Romans invested the citadel and pressed 
it hard. In a skirmish at the outworks, they captured 
a soldier, who offered to murder his commandant and 
surrender the place to them. They accepted his terms 
and he was suffered to return, . Sure enough at one 
of the windows there was seen hanging a figure 
that looked like Baldassare, while the soldier beckoned 
the besiegers to enter. The leaders rushed in at the 
half-opened gate, and were promptly made prisoners, 
while those who followed close behind them were 
decimated by cannon shot. To rescue their chiefs, 
the people were obliged to submit to terms, and the 
siege was raised. Antonio Ridio, probably the next 
castellan, struck down the governor of the city, who 
was suspected of treason to the Holy See, while he 
was visiting the fortress in the year 1440. The un- 
fortunate man died four days after. 

Eugene IV. is believed to have restored the wall on 
the west side, connecting the fortress with the Tiber. 
His successor, Nicholas V., has left a deep and legible 
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impress on the Castle of the Angel. He refaced the 
central tower with the wall which, much altered, remains 
to-day, and built another wall on the outer edge of the 
old Roman basement, with a heavy machicolated parapet 
and round towers at three of the angles. Drawings 
made at a later date by Sangallo show a Roman pillar 
still in position at the south-west angle of the basement 
wall, and some traces of the epitaph tablets on the 
side next the bridge. Two massive square towers 
were added to defend the approach at this point. 
The tower has a machicolated parapet, two projecting 
galleries that are sometimes called bartizans, and a 
smaller rectangular tower as its apex. An escutcheon 
of Pope Nicholas V., almost effaced, may still be seen 
on the eastern curtain between the bastions. Probably 
all the popes were in such a way commemorated, but 
the French, during their occupation in republican times, 
with infinite patience and industry removed all except 
this one, which must have escaped their notice. 

Nicholas's architects were Bernardo Rosellino and 
Leone Battista Alberti. Their work was soon defiled 
by the execution of Stefano Porcari, who made a 
desperate effort to recover the liberties of Rome. 
The Pope and the cardinals were to be seized on 
6th January 1453, while celebrating Mass at St 
Peter's. The usual traitor revealed the plot, and 
led the officers direct to the chief conspirator's house. 
By one account Porcari was captured, hidden in a 
huge clothes basket; by another^ owing to his hose 
accidentally slipping down about his feet and tripping 
him up. He was put to death at Sant' Angelo as 
Infessura records : " On Tuesday, the 9th day of 
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January, was hanged Messer Stefano Porcaro, in the 
castle, on the right-hand tower; and I saw him clad 
in black in doublet and black hose." 

The pontificate of Paul II. is remarkable for the 
persecution and imprisonment in the citadel (1465) 
of Pomporino Leto and other archseologists on the 
charge of attempting to revive paganism. The real 
motive for their arrest was their suspected complicity 
in a conspiracy. Platina, one of the accused, tells us 
that he was " shut up in a high tower, exposed to all 
the winds, in heavy chains, in the middle of winter 
without fire, and that for four long months." Few 
archaeologists would appreciate the opportunity of ex- 
amining ancient monuments under such conditions. 
They were set at liberty, but imprisoned again three 
years later. When they were put to the torture the 
Pope encouraged them with wise, kindly words : " You 
should suffer these pains with pleasure ; for, if you are 
guilty, you will save your soul by confessing ; and, if 
not, you should find in your innocence the strength to 
resist your torments and clear yourself." 

The archaeologists were at last set free, thus vindi- 
cating the holy Pontiff's reasoning. After this we 
learn without surprise that he paid divers sums for the 
construction of dungeons in the castle ; and, with more 
satisfaction, that he established the rule of making a 
prelate the castellan, who had to take an oath to hold 
the stronghold for the next Pope, thus putting an end 
to usurpation by the deceased Pontiff^s relatives and 
friends. 

In consequence of this wise enactment Sixtus IV. 
took quiet possession of the citadel on his accession to 
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the chair of Peter, and, to make his grip on it the 
surer, restored the wall connecting it with the Apostolic 
palace. His successor, Innocent VIII., had more diffi- 
culty in securing its surrender from his nephew, 
Girolamo Riario, whose wife persisted in holding it 
even after he had agreed to give it up. 

The close of the fifteenth century coincided with pro- 
found changes in the arts of war, and to keep pace 
with these, Alexander VI., in the first year of his 
pontificate (1492), began the work of remodelling the 
fortress. The master of the works was the Florentine, 
Antonio da Sangallo, also to be remembered as the 
designer of the citadel of Civita Castellana and the 
defences of Arezzo. He began by demolishing the 
towers of Nicholas V. looking on to the bridge, and 
rebuilt the wall running to the river, farther west ; the 
Porta ^nea was reconstructed in classic style, and 
displayed the arms of the Borgias. In the space thus 
gained the architect raised a massive round tower with 
projecting parapet, whence the bridge could be swept 
with cannon shot ; it was built of travertine, with an 
ornamental cornice, composed of the debris of a Roman 
frieze. The four corners of the ancient basement 
Sangallo fortified with octagonal towers, which en- 
closed the older towers of Nicholas and left them 
rising like turrets above their platforms. The central 
tower was refaced and adorned with ornamental brick- 
work, and on each side of the fortress a handsome 
coat-of-arms commemorated the pious restorer of the 
fabric. 

Not much besides the dungeon wall is visible to-day 
of Sangallo's work, which he wished to complete by a 
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third bastioned enceinte; but the passage traversing 
the tower in the sense of its diameter, and rising 
gradually upwards from base to summit, is his. It 
spans the mortuary chamber of Hadrian by a draw- 
bridge. The next landing communicates with the 
magazines and the dungeons built by the Borgia's 
order. The magazines, which will appear to most 
visitors hardly as interesting as they seem to be to 
the custodian, include eighty-four vats for oil, arranged 
in rows in two dimly-lit halls, as if made ready for the 
boiling of two separate bands of Forty Thieves. Each 
vat holds two hundred and sixty litres, so the garrison 
could dispose of twenty-two thousand litres of oil — enough 
even for their unctuous repasts with something left over 
to pour down, well heated, on an assailant. Boiling oil 
is frequently referred to as a means of defence at an 
earlier period than the age of the Borgias ; but this is the 
only stronghold I have seen where any effective provision 
for it was made. Adjacent are the silos, magazines which 
contained three thousand seven hundred quintals of grain, 
and hollowed in the walls are horrible little dungeons, and 
passages to dungeons, where a man would die of starva- 
tion in the midst of plenty. Above the magazines is 
the Cortile dell' Olio, with a cistern, also dating from 
Borgian times, at one side. 

Alexander neglected nothing to make the citadel a 
strong fortress and a safe prison, and he tested its 
capacity in both qualities. He took refuge there when 
Charles VIII. drove him from the Vatican and remained 
there till peace was signed on nth January 1495. 
The citadel then disgorged an interesting captive — 
Jem, the younger son of Mohammed II., Sultan of the 
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Othmans, who, having unsuccessfully contested the 
imperial heritage against his brother, Bayezid, had 
thrown himself on the mercy of Christendom. The 
Knights of St John, with whom he first took refuge, 
were fully alive to the value of their guest, and sought 
to play him off against his brother. Meanwhile, he 
was transported from castle to castle in the recesses of 
Provence, Savoy and Auvergne, and finally delivered to 
the Pope's custody. Foreseeing that he would have to 
part with him, Alexander VI. sadly realised that the 
time had come to kill the bird with the golden eggs, 
and he accepted Bayezid's offer to remove his brother. 
The unlucky Jem — a grim, ferocious and inordinately 
fat Mussulman — was accordingly delivered into the 
hands of the French king, carefully charged with one 
of his Holiness's slow poisons, which, in fact, killed 
him at Naples on 26th February 1495. It killed 
Alexander himself a few years later. 

Florido, Archbishop of Cosenza, met with a worse 
fate. He was found guilty of having forged dispensa- 
tions, thus depriving the Supreme Pontiff of his lawful 
perquisites, and was thrown into a dungeon called the 
Sammorocco. Here, we are told, he had nothing but 
a pallet bed, a stool, a table, and a crucifix, and no other 
means of distraction than a Bible, a breviary and a lamp 
— which, I suppose, is as much as prisoners are al- 
lowed in these enlightened days. He was allowed two 
pounds of bread and a barrel of water, which was filled 
every three days. The archbishop endured this miser- 
able fate for a year, and then died raving mad, having 
broken both his arms in his frenzy. Such tragedies are 
probably not uncommon in twentieth-century prisons. 
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Occasionally an oiFender seems to have deserved his 
doom. A pilgrim to the holy city in the year 1500 
saw among the numerous company of felons dangling 
from the battlements of Sant' Angelo the physician of 
the Lateran Hospital, who used to poison his wealthy 
patients and then rifle their houses — a deed which, no 
doubt, filled Alexander VI. with horror. Two years 
later, the lord of Faenza and several of his companions 
were executed within the fortress for no other reason 
than that their fiefs were required by Cesare Borgia, 
the Pope's son. This worthy, on the death of his 
father, besieged the castle, where the conclave was 
sitting; but had himself to take refuge within its walls 
from the fury of the people upon the election of his 
friend Pius III. to the vacant chair. This Pope died 
twenty-five days after, and lured back to Rome by his 
successor, Julius II., Borgia was forced to renounce 
all his possessions in Romagna and to flee from the 
country. 

Another guest of Alexander VI., if we believe 
Benvenuto Cellini, or of Innocent VIII. according to 
Onofrio Panvinio, was Alessandro Farnese, afterwards 
Pope under the title of Paul III. "He had been 
imprisoned in the castle," says Cellini, « for forging a 
brief at the time he was abbreviator di Parco Majoris. 
Pope Alexander kept him confined for some length of 
time ; and afterwards, his offence being of too ugly a 
nature, had resolved on cutting off his head. He post- 
poned the execution, however, till after Corpus Domini ; 
and Farnese, getting wind of the pope's will, summoned 
Pietro Chiavelluzzi with a lot of horses, and managed 
to corrupt some of the castle guards with money. 
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Accordingly upon the day of Corpus Domini, while the 
pope was going in procession, Farnese got into a basket 
and was let down by a rope to the ground. At that 
time the outer walls had not been built around the 
castle; only the great central tower existed; so that 
he had not the same enormous difficulty that I met 
with in escaping; moreover he had been imprisoned 
justly, and I against all equity. What he wanted was 
to brag before the governor of having in his youth 
been spirited and brave; and it did not occur to 
him that he was calling attention to his own huge 
rogueries." 

The renovation of the blood-stained stronghold was 
actively continued under the Warrior PontiiF, as Julius 
was called. He completed the new corridor, and em- 
ployed Bramante to design the beautiful marble loggia 
with its two slender mullions from which, on the sum- 
mit of Hadrian's tower, you look down on to the 
^lian bridge and forward, across Rome. Among the 
architects employed was Guglielmo di Piemonte, who 
served as model for Michael Angelo's Moses. Julius 
strengthened the passetto and did much to enlarge and 
embellish the papal apartments in the castle. 

These owed still more to that splendour-loving 
Pontiff, Leo X., for whose convenience a lift was made 
running between his chamber and the old Roman 
vestibule. It strikes us now as a clumsy contrivance, 
but was doubtless considered a boon by fat, pleasure- 
seeking prelates. For his and their entertainment, Leo 
had Ariosto's comedy, / Suppositi, enacted one Sunday 
evening in the court on the roof. Cardinal Bibbiena 
was stage manager, Raphael was responsible for the 
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scenery and fittings, and the Pope himself was at the 
box-office, admitting only those who were personally 
agreeable to him. One is faintly reminded of Mil- 
ton's Comusy presented for the first time at Ludlow 
Castle. 

Leo was dwelling in Sant' Angelo when his life was 
threatened by the notorious Conspiracy of the Cardinals. 
The prime mover in this was the young and gifted 
Alfonso Petrucci, the son of Pandolfo, tyrant of Siena. 
Certain letters were intercepted and he with several of 
his accomplices were immured in the secret dungeons. 
Presently the groans of the tortured echoed through 
those gloomy caverns. Battista di Vercelli, the Pope's 
surgeon, confessed that he had meditated administering 
poison to the Holy Father, while treating him for fistula. 
He with Petrucci and one other were strangled in their 
cells. The other cardinals would have met the same 
fate but for the intervention of the sovereigns of the 
foreign states to which they belonged, and escaped only 
on the payment of ruinous fines. Another of these 
domestic enemies. Cardinal Soderini, expiated his 
treachery by imprisonment in the castle during the 
pontificate of Adrian VI., and the next Pope, Clement 
VIL, voluntarily confined himself within it while the 
rebellious Colonna ravaged the Borgo and the Leonine 
city in 1526. 

In the following year the papacy was menaced by 
foes more terrible than these. As so often in the past, 
the Vicar of Christ found his safest asylum in the Mau- 
soleum once presided over by the sun god. The wrath 
of the Flemish Caesar was fiercely enkindled against 
the Pope, and he made the Constable de Bourbon the 
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minister of his vengeance. With a horde, including 
representatives of every nation under heaven, the 
renegade Frenchman assailed the city on the west side 
in the early morning of 6th May 1527. The papal 
troops were commanded by Renzo de Ceri, a famous 
leader of condottieri, but all the honour of the defence 
is due to Benvenuto Cellini, if we are to believe that 
fiery genius's own statements. It was his hand, we are 
told, that struck down the Constable at the Porta 
Torriona, his courage and ingenuity that heartened the 
defenders and dismayed the sacrilegious invaders. When 
the gates were forced, the Pope and the cardinals 
stampeded wildly from St Peter's, galloping for shelter 
to Sant' Angelo. Fearing that the Pope's white 
garments might attract the enemy's fire, Monsignore 
Colonna covered him with his violet cap and mantle. 
As soon as they entered, the drawbridge was raised, 
those who were on it being brutally let fall into the 
moat, where many were killed. Some belated cardinals 
were hauled up in baskets to the windows and battle- 
ments. Altogether three thousand people were cooped 
up in the fortress, including a regular garrison of four 
hundred and ninety men. 

From Benvenuto's account it seems that, with a little 
determination, the Imperialists might have carried the 
stronghold there and then, for, as we learn, a com- 
mandant of the artillery was not named till the evening, 
and some of the gunners, left to themselves, would not 
fire for fear of injuring their own homes and friends. 
Cellini, of course, was in his natural element, blazing 
away and killing men with great gusto. " Let it sufiice," 
he says modestly, " that it was I who saved the castle 
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that morning, and brought the other bombardiers back 
to their duty." 

On the day they took the city, says Raffaello da 
Montelupo, the Imperialists opened the trenches before 
Sant' Angelo and in ten days had completed the invest- 
ment. The defence was vigorous, the siege rigorous. 
The Pope was glad to eat donkey's flesh, and an old 
woman who tried to gather vegetables for his Holiness 
in the moat was shot down by a Spanish captain. Still, 
the famished garrison were better off than the wretched 
citizens, who during eight days were delivered over to 
the worst passions of the worst rufEans in Europe. 
While Benvenuto pointed his pieces and crowed with 
glee every time he struck a man, rockets were sent up 
to advise the army of the league that the castle still 
held out. Relief from without never came, and infuri- 
ated by the loss of their second leader, the Prince of 
Orange, the invaders threatened to storm the place and 
put all within it to the sword. The Pope gave way. 
He surrendered Ostia, Civita Vecchia, Modena, Parma 
and Piacenza to the emperor, as security for an in- 
demnity of four hundred thousand ducats. The castle 
was then garrisoned by a united force of Spaniards and 
Gennans, who kept the Supreme PontiiF closely confined 
and watched day and night. More than once it 
threatened to go hard with him, when his allies 
attempted to evade the terms of the capitulation ; and 
after six months' captivity he resolved to escape. 
Having gained over Gonzaga and Morone, two of the 
imperial captains, he disguised himself with a hood and 
a cloak like one of his own servants, and with a basket 
on his arm passed the sentries on the night of 8th 
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December. Once outside the fortress, by means of 
the keys with which he had been provided, he was able 
to get out of Rome and to make his way to Orvieto. 
He did not return till October 1528, by which time the 
citadel had been reoccupied by the papal troops. So 
ended the sorest trial to which the pontifical throne had 
been for many centuries subjected. 

From this time of storm and stress, strangely enough, 
date many improvements and restorations, among them 
the bathroom designed by Giulio Romano with exquisite 
taste and skill. "Every detail," says Gruner, "bears 
testimony to the genius of the original designer, while 
the exquisite spirit of the bas-reliefs, and the masterly 
touch of the mythological compositions, can have been 
done only by Giulio Romano himself." At the same 
period, the Chapel of San Michele was also restored, 
and a new statue of the archangel made by RafFaello da 
Montelupo. The chapels at the entrance to the bridge, 
which had made excellent strongholds for the assailants 
of the citadel, were pulled down and replaced by the 
existing statues of the apostles Peter and Paul. 

The internal splendour of the castle was largely due 
to the next Pope, Paul III., who apparently retained no 
unpleasant memories of his imprisonment within its walls. 
He called on Montelupo and Sangallo the younger to 
renovate the upper part, and replaced an outer stair to 
the summit of the tower by the one still existing in the 
interior. To this Pontiff the gorgeous papal apartments 
owe their finest embellishments, the work of a brilliant 
train of artists and decorators of the school of Raphael. 
In the superb Sala del Consiglio or Sala Paolina, as it is 
also called, it is diflicult to distinguish the respective 
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work of the various artists. To Sermoneta and Mon- 
telupo are attributed the stuccoes of the vauhing and 
the panels ; to Polidoro da Caravaggio the monochromes 
which line the frieze, to Boccafumi and his pupil Marco 
da Siena the monochromes above these, to Giovanni da 
Udine the marvellous festoons and garlands that frame 
them, to Giulio Romano certain of the paintings of 
classic subjects on the ceiling, to the two Zuccari the 
grotesques and ornaments on a blue ground, and to 
Pierino del Vaga, the figures of Justice and Abundance 
and the caryatides of the plinth. The fine marble 
pavement belongs to a much later day — having been 
laid down in 1723, during the pontificate of Inno- 
cent XIII. 

The adjoining apartments are not less splendid, and 
alike bespeak the taste of the Farnese Pope and the 
skill of his artists. You follow the official guide into 
the halls of Perseus and Psyche, so named after the 
subjects of the fresco, and into the hall of Giulio 
Romano, whose designs are framed in compositions 
drawn by Pierino del Vaga and executed by Sermoneta. 
In a different style is the sober chamber of the secret 
archives or treasury, with its great oaken coffers, one of 
which bears the arms of Julius II. These chests con- 
tained, among other treasures, the triple crown, the 
sceptre and insignia of the papacy. Unfortunately for 
the sightseer these have long since been removed to the 
tiny papal state girt by the walls of the Vatican. It 
would have been fascinating to handle the actual 
material emblems of such a world-wide ancient power 
as Rome. 

From the hall of Giulio Romano you may go down 
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to Sangallo's exquisite loggia, looking towards the Prati 
del Castello, and adjacant to the apartments named after 
Clement VIII. ; these rooms are now formed into the 
museum of the castle. From them you pass out into 
the Cortile dell' Olio, on the east front, where the 
comedy of Ariosto was most probably acted under 
Leo X. On the other side of the papal apartments, 
which run north to south, a stair leads down to the court 
of honour, or Cortile delle Palle; the entrance was 
designed by Sangallo and is dedicated to Paul III. In 
the middle stands the statue of the archangel by 
MontelupOj which was replaced in the time of Benedict 
XIV. by the existing figure in bronze on the summit of 
the castle by Werschaffelt. Around the pedestal are 
heaped piles of marble cannon balls, made with frag- 
ments of sculpture; on one of them can still be dis- 
tinguished traces of eyes and ears. Some of them are 
of enormous diameter, and were evidently intended to be 
dropped rather than discharged on the heads of assailants. 
On the level of this court, under the apartments 
already described, is a large room decorated on the 
ceiling with grotesques in the style of Raphael with the 
arms of the Farnese introduced. In the floor a trap- 
door opens into one of the ventilating shafts of the old 
circular stair of Hadrian, and another into a horrible 
oubliette. This, I suppose, must have been an acci- 
dental arrangement, for even with those heartless 
generations it could not have been customary to drop 
prisoners from an ordinary living-room to starve to 
death beneath the feet of their captors and almost 
within their hearing. Communicating with this room 
on the south-west side is a chapel raised by one of the 
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Medici popes — to judge from the escutcheons — on the 
site of an earlier work dating perhaps from Benedict K. 
On certain modern accretions being removed, a very- 
interesting pavement was laid bare, composed of frag- 
ments of mosaic of very different epochs, all having 
evidently been collected and pieced together when the 
chapel was built. One of the tiles bears the device of 
Nicholas V., and another that of the Church while the 
papal throne was vacant. Here has been placed a 
wooden model of the archangel by Bernini or one of 
his pupils, and intended, perhaps, to replace that of 
Montelupo. 

Immediately below the chamber of the archives, in 
the centre of the building, is the Sala della Giustizia, 
so called after the figure of Justice painted on the 
wall facing the entrance, beneath which sat the judges ; 
for this was the seat of the Pope's tribunal. East of 
this room we emerge again into the Cortile dell' Olio, 
where in the south-east corner we find a door leading 
to the prisons, to which, more than to its splendours, 
Sant' Angelo owes so much of its fame. They are 
dark, dreary chambers enough, plunged in perpetual 
night, but large enough to permit the frenzied pacing 
to and fro and round and round of their wretched 
inmates. Paul Farnese, it need hardly be said, had not 
learned pity during his captivity — "it is only what is 
good in man that wastes and withers there." He made 
no scruple of dooming others to the lot he had so" 
narrowly escaped. The most remarkable of his captives, 
and the one, to my mind, the least deserving of sympathy, 
was the truculent Benvenuto. On the wall of his cell, 
now numbered thirty-two, may still be seen the figure of 
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Christ Triumphant which the unconscious hypocrite 
traced in charcoal. The stair in one corner was in his 
time the only means of access, and at the head is the 
door which he took off its hinges when effecting his 
escape. He then slipped into the latrine projecting to 
the right, and thence let himself down by his rope of 
strips of linen. Beneath these dungeons are cellars, 
into which the bodies of the prisoners appear to have 
been precipitated, to judge from the bones found 
therein. Meanwhile the Vicar of Christ lorded it in 
the splendid halls above. 

Externally the fortress remained much as it had been 
left by Alexander VI. till the year 1556, when 
Camillo Orsini, commanded by Paul IV., enclosed it 
within a pentagonal bastioned enceinte — all to be 
swept away by an inundation of the Tiber in the 
following year. The works were renewed by the 
next Pope, Pius IV., alarmed by the successes of the 
Turks. The enceinte, designed by Captain Francesco 
Laparelli of Cortona, was of the pattern generally in 
vogue in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The 
main entrance pierced the curtain facing the river, in 
the neighbourhood of a bastion which commanded the 
Borgo. Great efforts were made at the same time to 
place the castle in a thorough state of defence, and its 
picturesqueness was sadly marred by the purely military 
structures obscuring the central mass. The same Pope 
ordered the construction of the military prisons which 
till lately bordered the giretto or rampart walk, and his 
arms may be deciphered over the arches which he 
made in the passetto to allow of the prolongation of the 
streets of the Borgo. 
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The beginning of his pontificate was signalised by 
one of the tragedies of jealousy and feudal rivalry so 
frequent in Roman history. Before his election, the 
Duca di Paliano, nephew of Paul IV., the deceased 
Pope, discovered his wife in the arms of a Neapolitan 
noble, named Marcello Capece. He slew them both, 
and would have escaped punishment for having done 
so had he not engaged in a conspiracy against the 
Colonna. This powerful family gained the new Pope's 
ear. The duke and his brother. Cardinal CarafFa, were 
arrested and charged with the murder of the duchess 
and her lover. The prosecution was conducted by 
Pallentieri, an advocate who bore the marks of torments 
inflicted at the accused cardinal's order. If the 
unwritten law was pleaded, it was set aside. In the 
night of 4th March 1 565 the sheriff appeared in the 
cell of the duke, and took him from the castle to Tor di 
Nona, where the execution took place. The sheriff 
then returned to Sant' Angelo, and told the cardinal, 
that he gave him one hour in which to make his peace 
with God. The prelate confessed, recited the Pene- 
tential Psalms and, seating himself, very composedly 
allowed himself to be strangled with a cord. 

Five years after, the sentence was reversed by Pius V. 
at the instance of the son and brother of the duke ; 
and to make amends as far as was possible the prose- 
cutor, Pallentieri, was shorn of his head. 

In the year 1582 the fortress housed a more 
interesting prisoner than any so far mentioned. This 
was the beautiful poetess, Vittoria Accoramboni. She 
was loved by Paolo Giordano Orsino, the Duke of 
Bracciano, who killed her husband, the nephew of 
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Sixtus v., that he might possess her. Vittoria flew to 
his house, but was seized by order of Pope Gregory 
Xni., and confined in the citadel. There she was 
treated more as a distinguished guest than as a prisoner, 
and acted as godmother to the commandant's daughter. 
She was released, and on the death of the Pope, and in 
contempt of his express orders, married her lover. Both 
fled to the Venetian states, where Giordano presently 
died. His widow, to whom he bequeathed his fortune, 
was assassinated by his nephew, Lodovico Orsini. 
The murderer was seized and strangled in prison. 
Vittoria's beauty thus proved fatal at least to two 
persons beside herself. 

The revival of arts and letters seems to have been 
accompanied by a fresh outburst of elemental savagery. 
In the year of the Armada a brigand named Pelliccione 
was imprisoned in Sant' Angelo. At Naples he carried 
off a girl of the unlucky house of Capece, married her, 
and brought her to Rome. His wayward passion was 
then inflamed by the sister of Don Curzio Savelli. He 
murdered his wife in order to espouse this lady, but 
was denounced by Don Curzio, and suffered the most 
awful of deaths. He was paraded three miles round 
the city while his flesh was torn from him with red-hot 
pincers, and was then — a mere bloody mass — broken on 
the wheel (17th August 1588). 

We are not told in what dark corners of the fortress 
these miserable captives breathed out their sighs ; but 
the curiosity and pity of men of all nations is directed 
to .the dismal cells, next to one another, and adjoining 
that of Benvenuto Cellini, where the hapless Cenci 
awaited their doom. Their crimes and misfortunes 
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immortalised by Shelley, need be only very briefly 
recounted here. The family claimed descent from the 
famous Crescentius and from Cencio, who in 1075 
dragged Gregory VII. from the altar. Francesco, the 
head of the house in the year 1598, seems to have 
imitated only too closely the hideous vices of his 
temporal and spiritual sovereigns of the bygone genera- 
tion. By his second wife, Lucrezia Petroni, he had 
no children ; by his first wife he had five sons and two 
daughters. The elder girl appealed to the Pope to 
withdraw her from her father's inhuman yoke, and 
was given in marriage to a gentleman of Gubbio. Her 
sister, Beatrice, and the other members of the family 
were left to endure nameless outrages, till they hired 
two bravi to despatch the old monster at the Castle of 
Petrella on the night of 9th September 1598. One 
of the assassins was arrested and denounced the authors 
of the plot. Beatrice and her stepmother were at 
first confined in their own home, but were afterwards 
removed to the citadel, where they spent nearly twelve 
months. Their fate seems to have been debated in the 
Sala del Consiglio, since the portrait of their principal 
advocate, Farinacci, was painted on the door by Guido 
Reni. It was not here but at the Corte Savella, to 
which they had been transferred, that the hapless 
women heard their death sentence. They were de- 
capitated, together with their brother Giovanni, on the 
bridge of Sant' Angelo, on nth September 1599. 
Farinacci afterwards alleged that Beatrice suffered death 
because she failed to prove the outrage which had com- 
pelled her to the crime. ^ She is buried in the Church 
^ Note to Buxton Forman's edition of Shelley's works. 
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of San Pietro in Montorio, near the exiled princes of 
Tyrone. 

With the seventeenth century, better times came for 
Rome. Society was not less corrupt than under Leo X., 
but the ferocity of the she-wolf's brood was kept more 
under control. Crime at the same time lost much of 
its savage grandeur, and criminals like Cellini and 
Beatrice Cenci were succeeded by adventurers such as 
Count Cagliostro, who was imprisoned here in 1791, 
before his removal to the fortress of San Leo. Sant' 
Angelo had meanwhile become less and less of a palace 
and a prison, and more a citadel. Between the years 
1624 and 1 641 the time-worn tower was girdled, by 
order of Urban VIIL, by an extensive system of forti- 
fications. The bastions of Clement VIIL were furnished 
with orillons, the ditch was deepened, and a covered 
way thrown up beyond it. The tower raised by 
Alexander VI. opposite the bridge was levelled, a 
fate to which the engineers also subjected the turrets 
of Nicholas V. and the Porta Cellina. Within the 
enciente commodious barracks were built, and an arsenal 
and cannon foundry established. In strange contradic- 
tion to these warlike preparations, the bridge was lined 
with the twelve angels sculptured by the pupils of 
Bernini ; except the one holding a cross, which is by 
the master himself. Clement XI. and Innocent XIII. 
restored and added to the ornamentation of the papal 
apartments, though the Vatican had long since become 
the Pontiff's permanent abode, and Benedict XIV. set 
up a new statue of the archangel, cast by Geraldoni on 
the design of the Fleming, Werschaffelt. And then, 
in 1797, there was an appalling explosion within the 
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castle, to be followed by another, and of a more far- 
reaching kind, in Italy generally. The tricolour waved 
over northern Italy, and the young tree of liberty was 
putting forth vigorous shoots to the south of the Alps. 
Rome was taken by the French, and the Pope fled to 
•Valencia. For a moment the forces of reaction rallied : 
Russian hordes arrested the march of civilisation in 
Piedmont, and the armies of the Bourbons of Naples 
drove the republicans from Rome and held Sant' Angelo 
for the absent PontiiF. On 3rd May 1800, Pius VII. 
made his triumphal entry into the capital of the Catholic 
world. We know how soon the fortunes of France 
were restored ; how Sant' Angelo capitulated without 
firing a shot ; how Rome for six years formed part of 
the French empire. Then came the bad days of the 
Holy Alliance, broken by a transient glimpse of sun- 
shine in 1849. More than one effort was made by the 
Italian patriots to gain possession of the most ancient 
stronghold of spiritual and temporal despotism. Con- 
scious that his power rested not in towers and walls, 
the weary Pope, Pius IX., that unlucky heir of 
generations of tyrants, began the demolition of the 
fortifications of Urban VIII. Rapidly the citadel began 
to resume the aspect it had worn to the eyes of the 
early pastors of Christendom, even as the Church itself 
returned slowly and reluctantly to the old ideals. On 
the memorable 20th September 1870 the papal 
garrison, without striking a blow, evacuated the fortress. 
A few minutes later, and the flag of United Italy 
fluttered beside the figure of the angel. He might 
well sheath his sword to the hilt now that the Church 
has for ever sheathed hers. 
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The passage is closed now that leads from the old 
fortress of the popes to the palace which is all that 
remains to-day of their temporal dominions. The 
Vatican, it has been somewhere said, is the smallest 
state in Europe — a somewhat exaggerated description, 
for under the law of guarantees its exterritoriality is 
subjected to important limitations. But if not the 
smallest state it is incontestably the largest palace in 
Europe — very probably in the world. It is three hun- 
dred and eighty-four yards in length and two hundred 
and fifty- six in breadth, and contains about a thousand 
chambers of all descriptions — certainly not eleven 
thousand, as has so often been stated. To these we 
must add twenty courts, eight grand staircases, and 
two hundred smaller ones. A prodigious pile surely, 
yet by no means impressive, as it bulks shapeless and 
vast behind the colonnade of St Peter's. No plan or 
symmetry is discernible ; and all that can be said on 
this head is that the palace consists of two piles of 
buildings, one against the colonnade, the other against 
the city wall, connected by two great parallel galleries 
between which lie the courts of the Belvedere and 
Pigna. Even this much will not be made out by the 
average stranger, whose sensations after a visit to the 
Vatican are well described by Mr Marion Crawford : 
"He remembers, besides the works of art which he 
has seen, the fact of having walked a great distance 
through straight corridors, up and down short flights 
of marble steps, and through irregularly shaped and 
unsymmetrically disposed halls. If he had any idea 
of the points of the compass when he entered, he is 
completely confused in five minutes, and comes out at 
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last with the sensation of having been walking in a 
labyrinth. He will find it hard to give anyone an im- 
pression of the sort of building in which he has been, 
and certainly he cannot have any idea of the topo- 
graphical relation of its parts. Yet in his passage 
through the museums and galleries, he has seen but a 
very small part of the whole, and excepting w.hen in 
the Loggie, he could not once have stood still and 
pointed in the direction of the main part of the palace." 
This irregularity bespeaks a building wrought in 
different ages and by many different masters. The 
short tenure of the papal throne by the vast majority 
of its incumbents has naturally subjected the palace to 
more changes and additions than might be expected 
even of much older structures. Every tourist in Italy 
knows the leading chronological data of its history by 
rote. Pope Symmachus, he remembers, erected the 
first papal residence on this site, five hundred years 
after Christ, and Charlemagne spent Christmas there 
in the year 800. Others say he was lodged in the 
Csesars' palace. Otho II., one of the emperor's 
successors, was housed at the Vatican a hundred and 
eighty-one years later. In the thirteenth century the 
palace was restored by Innocent III., who entertained 
the King of Aragon within its walls. The pontiffs 
themselves dwelt officially at the Lateran, but Nicholas 
III. preferred the Vatican, and Boniface VIIL died 
there in 1303. In the year (1308) that the Pope 
retreated to Avignon the Lateran was burnt down, 
and at the end of the Babylonish captivity, in 1377, 
Gregory XI. made the Vatican his official residence. 
He chose it because of the greater security afforded 
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by the neighbourhood of Sant' Angelo, but that it 
was too far out, as we say now, to prove an agreeable 
place of abode, is shown by the fact of five wolves 
having been killed in the garden in the winter of 
1411. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, Nicholas V. 
entertained the grandiose project of transforming the 
Vatican into a palace that should surpass all the im- 
perial abodes of antiquity. It was to comprise all the 
offices and courts for the administration of the city 
and Christendom, accommodation for passing kings and 
emperors, palaces for each of the cardinals, and one, 
most superb, for his Holiness himself; there were to 
be within the precincts, baths, fountains, aqueducts, 
gardens, libraries and chapels; a vast hall for the 
conclave; and in the midst of all an amphitheatre 
wherein the Pope was to don the triple crown. 
Nicholas died before he could realise his design, but 
he built much of the part abutting on St Peter's, 
notably the chambers afterwards known as the 
Appartamento Borgia and the Stanze of Raphael. 
In this direction the buildings were added to by the 
erection by Sixtus IV., in 1473, °^ *^^ chapel which 
the art of Michael Angelo has made famous. 

Alexander VI. took up his quarters with his family 
in the apartments named after him. Here he lavished 
his caresses on his adored children, and here he 
planned with them some of the darkest deeds in 
European history. Along the corridor, Cassar Borgia 
with a drawn sword pursued the Archbishop Caldes, 
whom he stabbed within the Pope's arms. Hither, 
Alfonso of Bisceglia, the second husband of Lucrezia, 
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dragged himself on his hands and knees, after he had 
been left for dead on the steps of St Peter's by his 
wife's brother; in one of these rooms he lay, his 
wounds nearly healed, when Caesar entered, dragged 
away Lucrezia, and left his bravo, Michelotto, to com- 
plete the murder begun thirty-four days before. The 
Pope's son did not scruple to avow the act. Alfonso, 
he declared, had attempted to assassinate him in the 
gardens of the Vatican. Alexander deplored for a 
day and a night his son's ferocity and the loss of 
a son-in-law dearly loved by his daughter. Three 
years later, in the same apartments, he died, the victim 
of a poison intended by the assassin for the Cardinal 
of Corneto— died in a dreadful delirium, and as the 
bystanders believed in discourse with the devil. 

The rooms have now been appropriated of late by 
the Papal Secretary of State, and are not visible to the 
public. 

In the Torre di Borgia above the Stanze of Raphael 
is the bathroom of the luxurious Cardinal Bibbiena, 
interesting for the mythological frescoes of Raphael, 
which have been discreetly covered with panelling. 

From this time onwards the pile grew rapidly. 
Innocent VIII. had already, in i486, erected a belve- 
dere in the garden behind the palace, after the designs 
of Pollaiuolo; and Julius II. called in Bramante to 
construct around it the cortile or court which bears 
its name. Thus was begun that great extension 
towards the city wall which to-day forms the longest 
and central portion of the palace. Towards Sant' 
Angelo, one of the successors of Nicholas V. had 
laid out the little Cortile di San Damaso, and round 
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this Bramante built the famous arcades or loggie, one 
of which bears Raphael's name. In this part of the 
palace are the private apartments of the present Pope, 
The east side of the cortile was built by Sixtus V., 
and the Sala Regia and Pauline Chapel were erected 
fifty years before by Paul III., on the designs of 
Antonio da Sangallo (1534). By Clement VIII. this 
wing of the palace was practically completed in the 
year 1600. 

Meanwhile by Sixtus V. the long courtyard of 
Bramante was divided into two by the erection of 
the library. The farther of the two courts thus 
formed was called the Cortile della Pigna, after the 
colossal pine cone, eleven feet high, in a niche at the 
north end. This was once supposed to have adorned 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian, but is now generally believed 
to have come from Agrippa's artificial lake in the 
Campus Martins. The belvedere of Innocent VIII. 
served as the foundation of the museum built by Pius 
VI., in which are now accumulated the priceless spoils 
of antiquity; and Pius VII. covered the terrace of 
Bramante with the Braccio Nuovo, running parallel 
with the library of Sixtus. In the early years of the 
last century, the vast palace had thus assumed practi- 
cally the form it has to-day. Internal alterations and 
additions have been made since by various occupants of 
Peter's chair, but considering the reduced area and 
prestige of their authority, it is unlikely that the 
Vatican will ever expand beyond its actual limits. 

Of the art treasures of the papal residence this is 
not the place to speak. Its history is that of the 
Catholic Church, and to a large extent that of Europe, 
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since the close of the Middle Ages. Notwithstanding 
it has not been the actual theatre of many striking 
events, and, despite its vastness and the multitude of its 
chambers, it is not particularly suggestive of mystery 
or romance. It hardly creates the impression of awe to 
be expected in the abode of the aged white-robed head 
of the Christian world. There is nothing terrible, 
nothing ghostly; instead, as Mr Crawford remarks, 
you find an atmosphere peculiar and unforgettable, 
" part of the development of churchmen's administration 
to an ultimate limit in the high centre of churchmanism. 
No doubt there was much of that sort of thing in 
various parts of Europe long ago, and in England 
before Henry VIII., and it is to be found in a small 
degree in Vienna to this day, where the traditions of 
the departed Holy Roman Empire are not quite dead. 
It is hard to define it, but it is in everything: in the 
uniforms of the attendants, in their old-fashioned faces, 
in the spotless cleanliness of all the Vatican — though 
no one is ever to be seen handling a broom — in the 
noiselessly methodical manner of doing everything 
that is to be done, in the scholarly rather than scientific 
arrangement of the objects in the museum and galleries 
— above all in the visitor's own sensations. Perhaps 
the total absence of even the humblest feminine influ- 
ence has something to do with the austere impression 
that everything produces." 
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CHAPTER II 

BRACCIANO AND SPOLETO 

While Rome itself bristled with the fortified palaces 
of the great baronial families, these built themselves 
even surer retreats and strongholds in the dreary castles 
of the campagna and on the spurs of the Alban Hills. 
In some cases you find, as in the city itself, old pagan 
tombs and temples converted into mediseval defences, 
and still standing erect, if ruined, above the decaying 
accretions of a later age. Often, you are surprised by 
a rude mass of crumbling black masonry, uprooted and 
all but buried by the brushwood on the summit of a 
rocky hill — all that remains of a once formidable 
fortress. 

The Castle of Bracciano has weathered the storms of 
four hundred years, and looks down in gloomy majesty 
on the sombre lake. Beneath the waters, they say, is 
buried the city of Sabate, with its temples and palaces 
still standing for the fishes to inhabit. It is nobly 
placed, this castle, on an isolated volcanic rock, well- 
nigh a thousand feet high, and in it Sir Walter Scott, 
in the last year of his life, found all his dreams of 
feudal grandeur amply realised. To his delight he 
found there, too, a huge hound " not so big," he said 
proudly, "as one he had at home," but well suited to 
the place, and an old steward with whom he rambled 
all over the vast pile. 
6i 
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The castle is not very ancient — ^younger indeed than 
any English castle. It was built in the second half of 
the fifteenth centuty, but an earlier building is men- 
tioned as far back as 1234. At that time the lords 
were of the house of Di Vico, hereditary prefects of 
Rome. Of them we hear little in connection with 
Bracciano, which they sold in the year 1240 to the 
powerful Orsini. This famous brood originated at 
Spoleto. It gave two popes to the Universal Church 
and a long line of inveterate foes to the rival house of 
Colonna. Petrarch spoke of the bears {ursi) which 
unceasingly threatened the base of the young column 
(colonna). The transfer of an important stronghold 
was not in those times a matter of merely private 
treaty, and it was not till the Orsini had been one 
hundred and twenty-four years in possession of the 
castle that it was confirmed to them by Martin V. on 
condition that they should render a vulture yearly. 

The old rocca or fortress of those days stands now 
in the centre of the newer pile. It is four-sided, with 
half-round towers that were then square at each angle. 
Above it rose the Torrione Maestro, no doubt with a 
projecting machicolated gallery and a smaller turret on 
its summit. This grisly narrow castle was not suited to 
the taste and dignity of the great prince, Napoleone, 
who was head of the house of Orsini in the year 1470. 
He was, says Sansovino, the historian of the family, 
*' a man of great splendour, gracious to everyone and 
honoured by all. A master of an incomparable fortune, 
he yielded not a point in grandeur and magnificence to 
the greatest princes of his day, because by the sumptuous 
style of his establishments in Rome and Bracciano, and 
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by the gardens, the horses, and other luxuries in which 
he greatly delighted, he surpassed all the other barons 
of the Roman nobility." He was, for all his culture, a 
baron of the old school, defending the practice of 
private war, and arguing that men would fight better 
to possess themselves of others' property than to defend 
their own. 

It was this great baron who began the erection of 
the castle we see to-day. From certain points of re- 
semblance with the Palazzo Venezia, built about the 
same time, it has been conjectured that the same 
architects were employed; their names were Giacomo 
da Pietrasanta, Meo del Caprino, and Giovannino de* 
Dolci. They made no provision against artillery, 
strangely enough, for those were warlike times, and 
the building must have been interrupted several times 
during the ownership of Napoleone's son. Gentile 
Virginio. Against the hereditary foes of his house 
this baron waged incessant war. In 1475 he attempted 
to attack them in Rome itself, but was defeated at the 
gates and forced to flee. The victorious Colonna sacked 
his castles. The fortunes of the Orsini were only re- 
stored by their matrimonial alliances. Gentile Virginio's 
sister had married Lorenzo the Magnificent, and their 
daughter, Maddalena, now became the wife of Frances- 
hetto Cibo, son of Pope Innocent VIII. 

Work, we may suppose, was then resumed and the 
Castle of Bracciano loomed out against the lake much 
as we see it to-day — a vast battlemented pile of tufa 
and basalt, cemented with lime. The plan is irregular, 
in conformity with the site. The stout half-round 
towers flank the curtains, which are pierced by two 
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rows of "guelf" windows. On the south side it was 
deemed safe to have a third row of narrow windows, 
with the Orsini arms carved on the lintels. The battle- 
ments are of the projecting machicolated type universal 
in Italy, and the merlons are cut in the graceful folded 
leaf pattern. The walls rise from a plinth, and the 
cliff is sharply scarped. 

The castle is accessible only on foot. We pass 
through an outer bastioned enciente constructed like 
that of Sant' Angelo at the close of the fifteenth 
century to meet the improved means of attack, and 
crossing the ditch by a permanent stone bridge reach 
the second or older wall, built by Gentile Virginio by 
means of contributions levied on Trevignano, another 
little lake-side town. We pass through a second 
gate, over which are displayed Orsini roses, and 
walk along the north front, surveying the wide ex- 
panse of lake, with distant glimpses of Soracte and the 
Sabine hills. The entrance to the main building is at 
the foot of a fine tower at the north-east angle. 
Above it we read the words : " Napoleone della gente 
Orsina mi fondo. Respingo i colpevoli, difendo i buoni." 
To the right of the portal is a little chapel ; opposite 
another door leads to a winding stair, admitting to the 
first floor. This part of the fabric is certainly older 
than 1470, and no doubt existed in the preceding 
century. On this side, facing the water, the castle has 
taken deep root in the rock, and under the curtain wall 
runs a long series of cellars and vaults used, in all 
probability, indifferently as storerooms and dungeons. 
There can, however, be no doubt as to the purpose of 
one of them : it is a circular cell, entered only through 
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a trap-door above^ and with the remains of blades pro- 
jecting outwards and upwards from its walls. 

From near the entrance to these dark cavernous 
chambers a brick ramp conducts you to the first floor. 
The rooms are distributed round the inner court, which 
forms an irregular triangle. You reach it at the north- 
west angle by a handsome staircase of the ascending 
and descending pattern. The capitals of the double 
gallery surrounding the court are all engraved with the 
family arms. On the south-east side is all that remains 
of the old rocca. The master tower was demolished in 
the seventeenth century, but the lowest storey remains, 
and is used as a storeroom. On each side of the door 
is a cell that looks Hke a dungeon. One of these is 
called the fo%%o or well, and prisoners were forced down 
into it by a wooden ladder. The halls and smaller 
chambers of the castle are decorated with reliefs and 
mural paintings after the Italian style, but of the old 
Orsini furniture not a specimen is to be seen. It was 
all carried off by the French during their occupation of 
the Papal States. Oiie of the apartments having been 
found walled up, it was at once asserted to have been 
the spot where an unnamed Pope was starved to death 
by one of the Orsini. 

While Gentile Virginio was at Naples in the year 
1494 Charles VIII. of France appeared before the 
castle, and to his great surprise was received with much 
honour by Carlo Orsini, whom his lord had left in charge. 
The enraged Pope promptly excommunicated Gentile 
Virginio, who was seized by Ferdinand of Naples and 
thrown into the Castel dell' Ovo. On the retreat of 
the French, the papal army besieged Bracciano. The 
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defence was entrusted to Bartolommeo d'Alviano, a 
kinsman of the lord, who specially threw up the outer 
line of defence. He proved a capable commandant. 
The assailants brought a barque across from the Tiber 
to launch on the lake ; it was intercepted by Alviano, 
captured and burnt. The exasperated army of the 
Borgia assaulted the castle, and were hurled back with 
a loss of two hundred killed and wounded, among them 
being Antonello Savelli, a man of importance on the 
Pope's side. When it seemed that Bracciano could not 
hold out much longer, a force collected by Carlo Orsini 
was seen advancing across the campagna to its assistance. 
The pontifical troops gave battle ; they were hopelessly 
defeated, leaving the famous Duke of Urbino a prisoner 
in the hands of the Orsini. The Duke of Gandia, the 
Pope's ill-fated son, was badly wounded. Of this 
victory, Gentile Virginio never heard. He died in 
his Neapolitan prison, leaving behind him the reputa- 
tion of a gracious, splendour-loving noble. 

Nearly a hundred years passed. Even Orsini and 
Colonna felt that the time had come to bury the 
hatchet. The days when nobles could storm each 
other's castles, and fight pitched battles in the Roman 
streets, had gone for ever. Instead, Paolo Giordano 
Orsini found himself fighting beside Marcantonio 
Colonna in the glorious battle of Lepanto. On his 
return to Italy, he found that his wife, Isabella de 
Medici, had been unfaithful to him with one of his 
kinsmen, to whom he had entrusted her. The enraged 
noble slew them both, even as he slew the husband of 
Vittoria Accoramboni in after years. When, in 1584, 
he entertained his old brother-in-arms, Colonna, with 
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four hundred of his followers, at Bracciano, Vittoria, 
newly released from Sant' Angelo, was concealed for 
fear of the Pope's anger, and watched the festivities 
through a hole in the wall. Eleven days the visit 
lasted, and every day seventeen tables were spread for 
the guests. A few months after Paolo Giordano died 
suddenly at Salo, and his wife was stabbed by his 
kinsman at Padua. 

For a century longer the Orsini lorded it proudly in 
their noble towers, overlooking the whelmed city of 
Sabate. They patronised arts and letters, they feasted 
and intrigued. But fighting was their trade, and when 
that declined their fortunes faded. In the year 1696 
they sold Bracciano, after an occupation lasting four 
hundred and six years, to Prince Livio Odescalchi. 
The stronghold which so successfully withstood the 
fire of artillery went down always before the power of 
money. In 1803 the Odescalchi were compelled to 
sell it to the banker Torlonia, and he it was who 
entertained Sir Walter Scott. But the property had 
been sold subject to right of redemption by the original 
possessor within forty-five years. The fortunes of the 
Odescalchi continued to wane, and the Torlonias, 
thinking the place for ever theirs, spent money on im- 
provements and restorations. Almost at the eleventh 
hour,in 1 848, a Polish princess of the impoverished house 
came forward with seven hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand six hundred and eighteen scudi, and recovered 
the castle for the Odescalchi. The good lady, we are 
told, when she lay at the point of death, was miracu- 
lously restored to health by swallowing a tiny cake 
which had been blessed by Pius IX. To the house of 
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Odescalchi the castle belongs to this day — a noble 
monument of the power and splendour of the ancient 
baronial houses of the Roman state. 

Following the course of the Tiber upwards, half-way 
between Rome and Perugia, you see from far off the 
original home of the Orsini — *'l'alta Spoleto," as 
Carducci called the city, seated, like all Umbrian 
towns, on the crest of a hill. The beautiful old place 
takes all the varying tints of the sky and sunset, which 
seem so near to her, seeming rose-red at one hour of 
the day, pale gold at another. But her beauty is not 
seen as you walk up the modern tree-lined avenue 
from the railway. To see this 3:ou must go through 
the town — through the Porta della Fuga, with its tall 
tower flanking it, whence the panic hordes of Hannibal, 
fresh from their victory at Thrasymenus, fled baffled and 
defeated; through the narrow, overarched lanes and 
alleys, across the little piazza, past the castle wall, till 
you see beneath you the noble aqueduct of Theodelap 
the Lombard spanning the deep narrow gorge. All 
around rise great yet graceful hills, green with the trees 
sacred to the Latin race, and between them you descry 
other white cities crowning distant hill-sides — Assisi, 
Foligno and Perugia. The woods beyond the aqueduct 
are very silent ; birds and beasts are rare in Italy ; and 
the stillness is broken only by the curious monotonous 
cry of the woodcutter, driving his heavy-laden ass 
down the rugged path. Yet sometimes the silence is 
dispelled by the dull stunning sound of artillery, as the 
batteries playing at their deadly game send their shells 
high over the valley at some unseen target on the 
opposite hill. The old castle — La Rocca — which 
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lords it on the crest of the cliff above the aqueduct 
made a show of withstanding that fire, not so many 
years ago, when the gallant Irish garrison kept the 
papal standard flying before the advancing hosts of 
Italy. From the first the castle has been a fortress 
of the popes — built by the formidable Cardinal 
Albomoz to subject Spoleto and its neighbours even 
as he had subjected Rome itself. To build it he 
remorsely demolished the old palace-fortress of the 
Lombard dukes, which Totila had made out of the 
Roman amphitheatre. The subprefecture occupies the 
site of that palace to-day, and there it was that I un- 
successfully sought leave to inspect the interior of the 
cardinal's castle. It was an authorisation that could 
be granted only by the Prefect at Perugia, and to 
Perugia I could not return. From all accounts, I did 
not miss much. The stronghold has been for hundreds 
of years past a common gaol, and the palace annexed 
to it by the Spanish prelate has long since been de- 
molished. Gattapone of Gubbio was the architect — he 
who afterwards built the citadel of Perugia. Em- 
bellished and enlarged in the time of Nicholas V. by the 
governor, Cesare dei Conti, the Rocca was the residence 
in 1477 of Lucrezia Borgia when she was ruler of the 
province. Here, too, she stopped three years later on 
her way to marry Alfonso of Este. The castle from 
the town side appears a solid rectangular mass, fortified 
with roofed towers at each angle. The ground on 
this side slopes down from its base to the low outer 
wall, which is pierced by a fourteenth-century gate 
bearing the papal arms. Thence the path winds round 
and upwards to the farther side, more than once inter- 
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rupted by gates, and, as far as I could see, commanded 
at every point from the battlements. The entrance to 
the castle is at the highest point of the site and admits 
to a narrow court flanked by a loggia of the time of 
Pope Nicholas. The tower at this angle is called the 
Torre degli Spiriti, and is supposed to be haunted by 
the ghosts of Lucrezia's victims — whoever they may 
have been. More than this I could not see of the old 
castle of Spoleto, and was fain to console myself with 
a glance at the tomb of Lippo Lippi [Lippo Lippi] in 
the cathedral close by. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE CASTLES OF NAPLES 



On the north shore of the bay of Naples, near the 
decaying Grecian town of Parthenope, the rich Lucullus 
planted a garden, and for a pleasaunce and bathing 
place he cut off from the mainland at that point the 
little promontory called by Pliny Megara and by Statins, 
Megalia. Others say it should be called Myagra, or the 
mouse-trap, because of the fountain that bubbled up 
there and found no escape for its waters.^ Here Cicero 
talked with Brutus soon after the assassination of Csesar, 
and here Romulus Augustulus, the last emperor of the 
west, lived out the years that followed his deposition. 

Upon his death, towards the end of the fifth century, 
the isle which had been the abode of love and luxury 
became the shrine of a saint, Severinus, whose remains 
a devout lady named Barbara brought from Noricum to 
Naples. Conventual buildings rose on the spot, and, 
with the old Roman villa, made a pile of some strength. 
When the Saracen fleet of Ibrahim-ibn- Ahmed darkened 
the horizon, in the year 902, the Neapolitans demolished 
what was then called the castle of Lucullus, and made 
the inhabitants seek shelter within the city walls.'' 
When the Normans took seisin of the land of Naples 
they found the isle in possession of the nuns of St 
Sebastian. Perhaps they were told the legend, after- 
^ Graerius. ^ Ettore Pais. 
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wards current, that it was built on an egg which the 
the magician Virgil had anchored in the sea. This 
unstable foundation notwithstanding, William the Bad, 
King of Sicily, ordered a castle to be built on the rock, 
according to the plans of the architect, Buono. The 
Normans, on first coming to Italy, threw up, as in 
England, many " castles " composed simply of mound, 
stockade and ditch,^ but these, as among us, they 
quickly replaced by more substantial structures of 
stone. The Castel dell' Ovo, as the LucuUine castle 
is now called, perhaps after the magic egg, was no 
doubt a massive building of irregular outline, with 
square battlements, narrow loops, and rectangular 
towers of low projection. The interior was probably 
a narrow open court, where temporary structures could 
be raised as convenience suggested. Very like to it 
was the Castel Capuana built outside the walls by the 
Norman king to guard the city on the land side. 

William's work was continued and enlarged by that 
wonderful prince and eminent castle-builder, the Em- 
peror Frederick II. He called in the architect Fuccio, 
and made the Castel Capuana suitable for a royal resi- 
dence. He probably added to the Castel dell' Ovo 
which we find him in the year 1239 ordering to be 
put into a proper state to accommodate his consort.* 
The island must have been larger then than now, for 
upon it were built not only the castle, but a nunnery 
and two churches. Here Frederick stored his treasures, 
and here he held a parliament before setting out on his 
crusade. Within these sea-washed walls, thirty years 
later, his grandchildren, the sons of Manfred, spent the 
1 Muratori. * Graeyius. 
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last years of their life of captivity. Frederick and Enzo 
died in October 1300; Henry lingered on till 1318.^ 
Their sister Beatrice, from whom Charles of Anjou had 
less to fear, fared better and was allowed two golden 
tari a day for her maintenance. She was released at 
last by the Aragonese admiral, Roger de Lauria, who 
appeared before the castle with his victorious fleet. 
She was the only descendant of Manfred to recover 
liberty. In the same castle perished one of the numerous 
impostors who attempted to personate her noble father. 
Conradin, too, her cousin, and the last of the 
Hohenstaufen, tasted after his capture at Tagliacozzo 
the cold hospitality of the Oval Castle. He was thrown 
into a den of which his contemporaries spoke with 
horror. Charles of Anjou on his entry into Naples 
took up his abode at the Castel Capuana. Thence he 
proceeded in state one October morning in 1268 to see 
the last of his young and hated rival. In the market- 
place where the Church of Santa Maria del Carmine 
now stands, the condemned men stood by the block on 
a carpet of scarlet velvet. Then Robert of Bari, the 
grand protonotary of the kingdom, pronounced sen- 
tence of death upon them; and as he finished, Charles's 
own son-in-law slew him with his sword on the steps of 
the throne for daring to sentence such high-born gentle- 
men. All were silent; not even the king dared to 
punish the knight who had slain his own minister 
under his very eyes; and, gladdened by the sight of 
their judge's blood, the doomed prince and his com- 
panions bent their heads to the block. Before he 
knelt, Conradin threw his glove among the people, 

1 Del Giudice, " La famiglia di re Manfredi." 
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declaring he bequeathed his kingdom to his cousin, 
Frederick of Aragon; and those who picked up the 
glove avenged his death. 

Firmly seated on the throne, Charles of Anjou found 
the Norman castles too narrow for his kingly state, and 
in the year 1279 he decreed the building of that new 
castle (the Castelnuovo) which to this day looms gaunt 
and blackened over the teeming quays and queerly 
rigged shipping of the harbour. The site was obtained 
by levelling the Franciscan Friary of Santa Maria ad 
Palatium, whose inmates were compensated with an old 
tower called LaMastria,now absorbed into the Monastery 
of Santa Maria la Nuova. The building of the Pyramids 
does not seem to have been a more painful task than 
was the erection of this castle to the labourers engaged 
in it. Men from all the provinces of the kingdom were 
impressed, and the king ordered those who appeared 
idle or unwilling to be imprisoned on bread and water. 
Those who escaped the press-gangs had their houses 
levelled, their vineyards laid waste, their wives and 
children cast into prison. Towns and districts were 
laid under heavy contributions to provide building 
materials. Yet the work proceeded all too slowly for 
Charles's impatience. Giovanni Pisano was the architect. 
The castle was square in plan, with four round towers 
at the angles, 23h metres tall and i8f metres in 
diameter.^ The walls rose from a deep ditch into 
which the waters of the sea were admitted. The 
sluice was guarded by a tower called San Vicenzo, 
which was not demolished till 174a. The castle was 
probably habitable in 1283, for in the November of 

^ Colonna, << Notizia storiche di Castelnuovo." 
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that year we find an order from the king to complete 
the bridge and to add the parapets and battlements to 
the maschio or master tower. 

Charles of Anjou died almost before the foundations 
of his castle could have set. In those varied times, when 
savagery and saintliness wandered through the world 
hand in hand, it was not strange to find that the 
castle's next distinguished guest was the humble hermit, 
Pietro da Morrone, whom the cardinals insisted in 
the year 1 294 on making Pope. The people swarmed 
into the stronghold eager to see and be blessed by the 
holy man, who hid himself in a remote cellar. He 
was dragged out and blessed the multitude from a 
window. The churchmen and the barons watched him 
scornfully, curiously. Those who were weary of the 
farce contrived to raise a din by day and night, that 
rendered the old man's devotions and meditations 
impossible. The artifice had the desired effect, and on 
13th December Celestine V., as he had chosen to be 
called, with infinite relief, stepped down from the p»pal 
throne, which he had mounted only five months and 
eight days before. On the same day, in the hall of 
state of Castelnuovo, Boniface VIII. was elected his 
successor. 

In the spacious days of King Robert the castle was 
the seat of the most brilliant court in all Europe. 
Giotto and Petrarch were the king's honoured guests ; 
troubadours sang in the gardens he laid out between 
the castle and the sea. Lions and tigers were brought 
from far-off lands to entertain the court and astonish 
strangers. Meanwhile everything was done to make 
the castle worthy of such magnificence. New chambers 
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and baths were constructed, and a treasure-chamber 
was built on the summit of the Torre Bruna which 
looked towards the sea. Nor were the things of war 
forgotten, thanks to the Pope's admonition to Robert 
not to lead so soft a life ; an order exists, dated 1 1 th 
May 1 3 1 9, for the construction of a chamber to receive 
no fewer than three million six hundred thousand 
arrows. The castle all the time was thronged with 
devout religious, the chosen companions of Queen 
Sancia who, we suppose, was chiefly responsible for 
the restoration of the private oratory and of the chapel 
founded on the sea front during the preceding reign. 

Every day was a holiday at good King Robert's court, 
and there was much marrying and giving in marriage. 
In 1 316 four thousand pounds of gold were spent on 
the festivities attending the wedding of the king's son 
and Catherine of Austria, and eight years later the same 
prince was married with equal splendour to his second 
wife, Marie de Valois. In 1333, Giovanna, the eldest 
daughter of this marriage, was herself married, though 
but seven years old, to Andrea, the son of Carobert, 
King of Hungary, her cousin once removed. The 
wedding was so splendid as to fill all Europe with its 
fame. But the happiness of the king was soon clouded 
by the death of his only son, whom he followed to the 
grave in the year 1343, dying in the castle he had done 
so much to adorn. 

With him passed the halcyons that had brooded over 
Naples. The estrangement between the girl-queen, 
Giovanna I., and her half-savage husband, Andrea, 
grew every day wider. Under Robert's will he was 
only the queen's consort; he appealed to Rome to 
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anoint him king. Meanwhile, the queen's only sister, 
who had been promised to his brother, King Louis of 
Hungary, was wedded in the castle hall to her cousin, 
Carlo of Durazzo. The storm burst when it was 
known that a papal legate was on his way from 
Avignon to crown the Hungarian. The 20th September 
1345 was the day fixed for the ceremony. On the 
night of the i8th, Andrea was roused from his bed, 
strangled in the corridor, and thrown into the garden 
of the villa of Aversa. 

The queen, horrified at the deed but glad to be rid 
of her husband, threw herself into the Castelnuovo to 
await the vengeance on the kingdom she knew must 
follow. Del Balzo, the Grand Justiciary, condemned 
those guilty of the murder to death, but they could 
not be seized. A banner was flaunted before the 
people, showing the Hungarian prince murdered and 
bleeding. The mob surged up round the walls of the 
castle, and their furious cries reached the ears of the 
terrified queen, who had just given birth to her only 
child. The court was closely besieged. For fuel they 
had to bum the lance-stems and the engines of war. 
All day long came the hoarse summons, " Give us the 
murderers that we may do with them as we will!" 
The capture and summary hanging to the drawbridge 
of one of their leaders infuriated the mob still further. 
At last Giovanna yielded and allowed the wretched 
culprits to be given up. They were put to death with 
atrocious torments. Justice has more crimes to answer 
for than has Liberty. 

The next year there was once more a wedding at 
the castle. Giovanna gave her hand to her cousin, 
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Ludovico of Taranto, without waiting for the dis- 
spensation that had been asked for at Avignon. But 
the new husband was powerless to stay the march 
of the avenger of the first. Louis of Hungary swept 
all before him, and the queen, stepping into her 
galley beneath St Vincent's tower, sped before the 
wind to France to plead her cause before the Pope. A 
few days later the Hungarians flocked into the city and 
sacked the princely halls of King Robert from end 
to end. The people, who had been the first to in- 
voke this crusade of vengeance, rose now against the 
invaders. Louis retreated to Apulia, leaving a garrison 
in Castelnuovo, which was retaken by the Neapolitans 
in September 1348 after a long and arduous siege. 

With the return of Giovanna and Ludovico of 
Taranto, the days of good King Robert seemed to 
dawn once more. Again the gardens were trodden 
in the dance, again the halls resounded to the notes 
of the lute and the lyre. Beneath these fair surfaces 
savage passions only slumbered. In the midst of it all, 
the queen's widowed sister profited by her absence one 
day from the castle to murder the man to whom she 
had been affianced, and to throw his head into the 
moat. Then she took refuge with Ludovico's brother, 
Filippo, and a few days later announced that she had 
become his wife.^ They were brave men who wooed 
the daughters of King Robert. Giovanna's second 
husband died in the castle on 26th May 1362, to be 
succeeded in her fatal affections by James, King of 
Mallorca, who left her after three months' of wedded 
life. But these domestic afflictions in no way weakened 
1 Colonna, " Notizie storiche di Castelnuovo." 
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the queen's capacity for enjoyment. She had no wish 
to follow her grandmother to a nunnery, but as wife, 
widow and grass-widow led the ball and swept the 
lute-strings with as much zest as the lightest-hearted 
lazzarone. 

There were saints on the earth in those days, and 
some even wore crowns. St Bridget, Queen of Sweden, 
was on her travels, and came to visit her fellow- 
sovereign. She brought her sons, and one of these 
young gentlemen was so overcome by the Neapolitan 
queen's beauty that he at once embraced her before 
all the courtiers and kissed her on the lips. Her 
Majesty consented to forgive this tribute to her 
charms, and a promising courtship began, to terminate, 
as might have been expected, with the gallant Swede's 
premature death by fever. Not to be discouraged, the 
queen married her fourth husband. Otto of Brunswick. 
Then came sieges of the Castelnuovo by her rebellious 
cousins of Durazzo, and the beginning of the great 
schism in the Western Church. The queen sided with 
the Anti-Pope, Clement VI., and invited him to her 
capital. The Castle of the Egg was selected for his 
abode, and a bridge was specially constructed from 
the rock to the mainland. The Pope was welcomed 
at the gate by Giovanna and a magnificent train of 
Courtiers, one of whom, her niece, Giovanna of Durazzo, 
was fated to die after many years of captivity in the 
sea-washed dungeons over which she then stood. It 
is said that by receiving Clement at this castle, and so 
defrauding the Neapolitan populace of the sight of a 
long procession through the streets, the queen under- 
mined her popularity. Her guest, himself, soon thought 
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it prudent to leave his island retreat, and fled to Gasta 
and thence to Avignon, which Giovanna had sold to 
the papacy. In return for her hospitality her Majesty 
had obtained from him the gift of a cardinal's hat, 
which, in the month of November of that year (1378), 
she placed with much ceremony and rejoicing on the 
head of Fra Leonardo da Giffone in the gardens of 
Castelnuovo. 

Urban VI., the rival of Clement, in retaliation be- 
stowed Giovanna's kingdom on Carlo of Durazzo, who 
besieged her once more in the Castelnuovo. Otto of 
Brunswick in an attempt to relieve the place was taken 
prisoner under its walls. His wife surrendered the 
fortress, and was imprisoned by Carlo in the Castel 
dell' Ovo. There it was, four days later, that she 
beheld the fleet from Provence come too late to her 
relief. Carlo bade the commanders follow him, under 
his safe-conduct, to her prison, and left them alone 
with her, believing that she would, to save her own 
life, order them to lay down their arms; instead, the 
dauntless woman proclaimed Louis of Anjou, her heir, 
and told them to oflFer him their allegiance. " He will 
avenge the fate," she added, " that is in store for me." 
Soon after, the unhappy queen was removed to the 
gloomy fortress of Muro, in the Basilicata, there to 
meet the fate of her first husband. 

Meanwhile the Castle dell' Ovo echoed to the groans 
of her partisans, and Castelnuovo to the rejoicings that 
attended the coronation of her successor. In the little 
chapel, the barons and syndics swore fealty to his son 
Ladislaus, and Urban VI. came from Rome to pay a 
visit to the king of his own making. He soon fell 
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out with Carlo, who found it necessary to seize his 
nephews as hostages and to hold them in his castle. 
Castelnuovo also proved a refuge, after his death in 
Hungary, for the king's widow Margherita and the 
little Ladislaus, while the town was occupied by the 
partisans of Louis of Anjou. The garrison made 
frequent sorties, burning the shipping and houses 
adjacent to the walls, but the arrival of Pierre de 
Montjoie, the Angevin regent, soon changed the 
aspect of affairs. The Durazzo partisans were driven 
back, and the tower of St Vincent wrested from them. 
Queen Margherita with her son in her arms took 
ship, as Giovanna had done, and fled to Gaeta. The 
castle held out, though the Angevins had taken Caste! 
Capuana. The besiegers were unable to blockade it 
on the sea-side, and we read that in 1388 a ship bear- 
ing supplies from Gaeta broke through the boom they 
had stretched across the entrance to the moat. For 
three years the siege was continued, to be surrendered 
only in February 1391, to the French king. Eight 
years later it was recovered by Ladislaus, then undis- 
puted King of Naples. 

The castle was the scene of some of his worst 
excesses. Here, on the occasion of the marriage of 
one of his natural sons, he treacherously seized the 
widow and children of the Duke of Serra, and threw 
them into the dungeons below ; here he beheaded the 
Duke of Venosa and his sons, and gave their bodies 
to be devoured by dogs on the border of the moat. 
Hither he was borne on a litter, stricken with a malady 
then unknown, and crying out that they should bring 
Paolo Orsini to his bedside that he might kill him with 
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his own hand; and here on 6th August 141 4 he 
died. 

Ladislaus was succeeded on the throne by his sister, 
another Giovanna, whose reign was more disastrous 
than the first's. The rivalry between her favourites 
— Attendolo Sforza and Gianni Carracciolo — resulted 
in the more serious rivalry of Anjou and Aragon for 
the reversion of the crown. When Louis of Anjou 
appeared before the city the queen had to purchase 
the assistance of Alfonso L of Aragon by putting the 
castles of Naples and Ischia in his power. He came 
in September 1420, and the keys of Castelnuovo 
were handed to him by Giovanna where the triumphal 
arch now stands. Alfonso next year found himself 
shut up in the castle by Sforza, and escaping to 
Aragon left his brother Pedro in command. Two 
years after he sent a number of galleys to fetch 
Giovanna a prisoner to Spain. The castle was now 
held by Sforza, who defeated this attempt to abduct 
the queen, but was worsted in all his encounters with 
the invaders. The affrighted woman fled to Aversa, 
and declared Louis of Anjou her heir and protector. 
The Aragonese got possession of Castelnuovo once 
more, and held it while the city was in the occupation 
of the French. 

Upon the death of Giovanna IL the struggle for 
the crown went on in deadly earnest. Castelnuovo 
was taken by the Angevins after a desperate defence, 
largely thanks to the supply of gabions which enabled 
them to scale the tower of St Vincent. The King of 
Aragon gave three ducats to those of his men who had 
most distinguished themselves in the defence. Two 
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years later (1441) the victory of Rene of Anjou was 
celebrated at the castle by a play in which the victor 
was represented as Scipio and Alfonso as Hannibal, 
both appearing before the tribunal of Minos. The 
next year the Castel dell' Ovo was betrayed by the 
governor to the Aragonese, and on the night of 3rd 
June Alfonso penetrated into the city. Rend, the 
father of our Margaret of Anjou, escaped from the 
Castelnuovo by sea, and the Angevin rule in Naples 
came to an end after one hundred and seventy-six 
years. 

The castle was as old as the dynasty and all the 
blows aimed at the one had left their mark on the 
other. Alfonso set to work to make the place worthy 
of his royal state. A thorough restoration took place. 
Levelling the houses which had sprung up on the ad- 
joining squares, he constructed an outer line of fortifica- 
tions, adapted to resist artillery, the old Angevin castle 
remaining as the keep or nucleus of the whole. In the 
course of his excavations he is said to have unearthed 
a stable for ten horses in a complete state of preserva- 
tion. He either built or restored the great hall now 
used as an armoury, in which Celestine V. is said to 
have abdicated, and will be for ever remembered by 
the noble triumphal arch through which you still enter 
the castle. The original designer's name has not 
reached us, but the details were executed under the 
supervision of Pietro di Martino, a Milanese sculptor. 
The whole was skilfully restored in 1906 by Adolfo 
Avena. On the spandrel of the arch, which opens 
between two Corinthian columns on each side, an 
escutcheon is upheld by a winged lion and a griffin. 
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Above the frieze and cornice is an attic with the main 
relief by Martino representing the triumphal entry of 
Alfonso, borne on a car, into Naples. Over this is a 
second arch and above this, in niches, statues of the 
four cardinal virtues. The figure of St Michael sur- 
mounts the gateway, which is buttressed on each side 
by a huge round tower. The bronze doors are adorned 
with representations of the victories of Alfonso's son, 
Ferdinando L, by a Frenchman named Guglielmo 
Monaco. "They are interesting," says the revered 
compiler of the traveller's breviary, "solely as early 
examples of historical compositions in relief." The 
cannon ball embedded in the door, that may be turned 
round but not extracted, belongs to the days of 
Gonsalvo de Cordova. 

All through Alfonso's reign there are records of 
purchases of marble, stone of all sorts, and other 
material for the building and embellishment of Castel- 
nuovo. A hundred ducats were paid to Maestro 
Leonardo Bicazzo for paintings in the Camera degli 
Angeli in the tower of BeverellOj facing the sea; of 
sixty ducats to Monneo for a great striking clock ; and 
of a hundred ducats for the lid of a fountain in the 
garden. In the new hall the king gave a banquet to 
Cardinal Domenico Capranica, the papal legate, and on 
New Year's Day, 1458, entertained with great splendour 
the Prince of Navarre, the Dukeand Duchessof Calabria, 
and the great ones of his kingdom. Six months later and, 
in the words of the diarist, all was over. Alfonso died 
in the Castel dell' Ovo, and there he ordered his body to 
be burned, fearing that it might be removed to Spain. 

1 Grsevius. 
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Ferdinando I., who succeeded him in the Neapolitan 
throne, was a prince of Machiavellian type, like his 
namesake and kinsman of Anjou. We read of his 
causing to be strangled within the walls of his castle 
Count Giacomo Piccinino, whom he had lured to Naples 
and feasted during twenty-seven days; and on 17th 
August i486 he suddenly arrested in the Sala del 
Trionfo the Secretary of State and the Count of Sarno, 
the authors of the notorious Barons' Conspiracy. Put 
on their trial, the accused confessed their guilt and threw 
themselves on the mercy of their sovereign. On 13th 
November they tasted that mercy, being beheaded as 
some say in the castle, and by another account, being 
quartered in the market-place. One after another the 
barons implicated in the conspiracy were enticed to 
Castelnuovo, and imprisoned in the tower of St Vincent. 
They were all put to death in a prison called the 
Cocodrillo, said to have existed under the moat. The 
name of the dungeon gave rise to a curious legend 
about a crocodile which the kings of Naples fed with 
their prisoners. Yet it was Ferdinando who entertained 
with all honour the holy Francesco di Paolo, on his way 
to soothe the dying Louis XL of France. The little 
chapel still exists which was perhaps constructed for 
the use of the saint, and was restored and dedicated to 
him, as an inscription records, in the year 1688. 

A drawing exists showing the city and the. castle in 
the year 1479. The stronghold rises on the south 
side sheer upwards from the sea on a high sloping 
plinth. At each of the principal angles is a half-round 
tower, rising from a base splayed outwards and down- 
wards from an embattled gallery, and crowned with a 
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machicolated and crenellated parapet. There appears 
to be a postern towards the sea set in a recess between 
two rectangular towers, which rise from precipitously 
sloping bases. One of these towers is liberally pierced 
with windows so large that we may suppose they were 
used for the introduction of supplies. The fortress is 
divided by a ditch from the outworks of Alfonso I., 
which present a long crenellated wall flanked by round 
and square towers. The tower of St Vincent rises in 
the sea off the western entrance to the moat, like a 
telescope on end, in four stages, each machicolated ; 
it rises from the midst of embattled walls that keep out 
the sea as well as human foes. 

This was the stronghold that, on 9th February 1495, 
Ferdinando's son and successor, Alfonso II., abandoned, 
on the approach of the French, taking refuge at first in 
the Castel dell' Ovo, and thence sailing away. Eleven 
days later, Charles VIII. at the head of his army entered 
the city and established himself at the Castel Capuana. 
He set fire to the houses in the neighbourhood of the 
citadel and opened the bombardment on 22nd February. 
The garrison responded with spirit and forced the French 
to take cover. Then suddenly the fire ceased; the 
Spaniards and Swiss composing the garrison had 
quarrelled and come to blows. In consequence the 
castle was surrendered on 6th March to the invaders. 
They found therein a prodigious quantity of munitions 
of war, of which they made good use when, in July, 
Ferdinando II. returned from Messina and endeavoured 
to recover his capital. Charles VIII. had gone north and 
left Gilbert de Montpensier to defend his acquisitions. 
The castle manned by Frenchmen was a more formidable 
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stronghold than when held by Neapolitans. Assault 
after assault was repulsed, though the siege was con- 
ducted by the Marchese di Pescara, one of the ablest 
captains of the age. The garrison turned their horses 
loose on to the Piazza dell' Incoronata, and when the 
people, as they had, anticipated, rushed to secure them, 
they opened fire upon them at short range with their 
great palumbards or mortars, discharging stones of 
enormous weight. " But," says Giuliano Passero the 
chronicler, " thanks to God and the Virgin Mary and 
the patron saints of Naples this artillery never did any 
harm to anyone." On 14th August Pescara captured 
the outworks of Santa Croce and the plain of Pizzo- 
falcone without the loss of a man; and this feat he 
accomplished with the aid of Neapolitan troops and 
certain Lombard infantry, whose pay, we are told, was 
fifteen ducats a month each man. 

On 8th September, under cover of their artillery, the 
garrison made a vigorous onslaught on the besiegers, 
which was beaten back with heavy loss. On the 22nd 
a party from the French fleet in the harbour landed on 
the breakwater, where a desperate contest took place. 
The foreigners at last retreated to their ships, leaving 
seventy killed behind them. This day, says the chronicler, 
the lord Troiano Caracciolo fought like Cassar in the 
service of King Ferdinando and was wounded in the 
hand. 

A week after this brisk sally a truce was agreed 
to; but on 13th November hostilities were renewed. 
Pescara ordered forward the scaling parties, but the 
garrison resisted all attempts to effect a lodgment. 
The ladders were hurled backwards, and the struggling 
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assailants, grasping them wildly, fell crashing down, 
with broken limbs and backs, into the ditch and on 
to the heads of their comrades. But on the 27th a 
mine was sprung sufficient to effect a breach. The 
Aragonese rushed in, cleared the counterscarp and 
ditch, and drove the garrison into the old Angevin 
towers and walls. Two days later the tower of St 
Vincent was taken, and on 8th December the castle 
was surrendered to King Ferdinando, the garrison 
being allowed to embark for France with all their 
personal belongings. Nine months after, Ferdinando 
died, and was succeeded by his uncle, Frederick of 
Aragon. 

That luckless prince sat only five years on the throne 
of his ancestors. Betrayed by his own kinsman, 
Fernando of Aragon, he abandoned Naples without 
a struggle to the armies of Louis XIL and in October 
1501 the French flag again waved over Castelnuovo. 
But not for long. The thieves fell out, and Gonsalvo 
de Cordova was sent to chase the northerners from the 
city. He quickly made himself master of the tower of 
St Vincent and from the heights of San Martino 
cannonaded the fortress. On 12th June he sprung a 
mine beneath the seaward bastion, and quickly carried 
the place by assault. The defenders were for the 
most part put to the sword. " An immense booty," 
says Prescott, " was found in the castle. The Angevin 
party had made it a place of deposit for their most 
valuable effects, gold, jewels, plate and other treasures, 
which, together with its well-stored magazines of grain 
and ammunition, became the indiscriminate spoil of the 
victors. As some of these, however, complained of not 
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getting their share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, giving full 
scope, in the exultation of the moment, to military 
licence, called out gaily, 'Make amends for it, then, 
by what you can find in my quarters.' The words 
were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of soldiers 
rushed to the splendid palace of the Angevin prince of 
Salerno, then occupied by the Great Captain, and in 
a moment its sumptuous furniture, paintings, and other 
costly decorations, together with the contents of its 
generous cellar, were seized and appropriated without 
ceremony by the invaders, who thus indemnified them- 
selves at their general's expense for the remissness of 
government." 

The Castel dell' Ovo still held out. Gonsalvo 
marched upon Gaeta, leaving Pedro Navarro, the 
eminent engineer, to prosecute the siege. On 4th 
July he carried the causeway which now united the 
islet to the mainland, with the casemate and the land- 
ward tower; and on the nth, by means of a mine, he 
blew down part of the wall, and compelled the garrison 
to surrender. Navarro was found, twenty-five years 
after, suffocated in his own bed in the citadel he had 
done so much to win for Spain. 

Castelnuovo became the seat of the viceroys under 
the Spanish yoke. It continued to be the scene of 
state ceremonies and festivals, and in 1555 was fitted 
up to receive Charles V. on his return from Paris. It 
was during this visit that the emperor ordered the 
viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, to refortify the height 
of San Martino, where an Angevin tower called Bel- 
forte had been built for King Robert by Francesco di 
Vico, and converted into a castle by Carlo II. on the 
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model of the Castelnuovo. When imprisoned by King 
Ladislaus in the fortress, the Count of Terranova made 
an attempt to gain possession of it by bribing the 
governor's daughter. The plot was detected, the girl 
was hanged and the count beheaded. The importance 
of the site, commanding the whole city, was strangely 
overlooked by succeeding kings. Luigi Serina, the 
engineer employed by the emperor, remodelled the 
existing fabric to meet the military requirements of his 
time. The plan was hexagonal, with bastions at the 
angles, and a ditch half as deep as the walls were high 
was excavated in the solid rock. The natural strength 
of the position, the galleries that ran in all directions 
underground, and the vastness of the water supply, 
made the castle for a long time one of the very strongest 
places in Europe. It is now called the Castel Sant' 
Elmo, after a hermitage occupied in times past by St 
Eremo or Ermo. The Angevin tower has long since 
disappeared and its site is covered by the inner court. 
The stronghold has undergone repeated restorations 
and is now a barracks. It is chiefly visited now for its 
magnificent views over the city and the bay, and because 
of its proximity to the famous monastery-museum of 
San Martino. The main entrance bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion, celebrating the foundation of the fortress, by order 
of the emperor, by Pedro de Toledo. 

By that vigorous viceroy all the other fortresses of 
Naples were renovated and modernised. No great 
changes were effected in the exterior of Castelnuovo, 
which is still shown in 1540 as consisting of a central 
mass, with five flanking towers, between two of which 
the arch of Alfonso is seen in its actual position ; almost 
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in front of it, however, flanking the drawbridge is a low, 
round tower, similar to those that flank the low outer 
wall. There is an inner and an outer ditch. The 
residential part of the castle faced the sea, and a court, 
as at present, occupied the interior of the central build- 
ing. It was Toledo who converted the noble throne- 
room into an armoury, which it remains to this day. 
The restorations effected in his day did much to impair 
the pure beauty of the Chapel of St Barbara, on the 
south side of the court, facing the entrance, which was 
begun in the year 1305 and adorned with frescoes by 
Giotto in the reign of King Robert. Adjoining it was 
the secret oratory dedicated to St Martin. It was in the 
Chapel of St Barbara that Queen Giovanna I. was assist- 
ing at vespers when the lightning injured the building 
in ten places and played incessantly round her head 
without doing her injury; here also that the barons 
did homage to the boy-prince Ladislaus. The work of 
Giotto disappeared in the reigns of the Aragonese kings, 
from which date the fine portal by Fortimay and the 
statue of the Virgin and Child above it, the work of 
Francesco di Laurana, a Dalmatian. Another notable 
Madonna, erroneously attributed to Giulano da Maiano, 
is to be seen in the sacristy ; and there is a fine ciborium 
by the Milanese Giacopo della Pila (1481). In a vault 
below are to be seen four cofiins, filled with human 
bones. In two of these the skeletons are broken up 
and the skulls placed in the middle ; in the third is the 
mununified corpse of a man in the dress of the fifteenth 
century, his head placed beside him ; in the fourth is a 
body similarly dressed and preserved, in an attitude of 
horrible rigidity, and with the face hideously contorted. 
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By the position of the arms the man seems to have been 
held down while he was suffocated, probably by means 
of an iron mask. These poor human remains are probably 
those of the victims of Ferdinando I., who loved to keep 
his enemies always near him, living in dungeons beneath 
his feet, or dead and embalmed in the habit in which 
they lived. The stair that leads from the chapel above 
communicated with the royal apartments, and down it 
no doubt the king often went to gloat over the contorted 
features of his dead foes, and then return to heap praises 
on the saints and holy men passing through his court. 

The Castel Capuana built by William II. outside the 
walls of the city had now long been included within it, 
and had ceased, with the building of the new wall in 
1484, to have any military value. It had become nomin- 
ally the residence of the heir-apparent to the throne of 
Naples. It was given by Charles V. in 1535 to his 
general, Lannoy, who in return entertained him there 
with befitting splendour. Four years after, the ener- 
getic viceroy acquired the building and made it the seat 
of the law courts, which it still remains. As restored 
in 1537 by the architect Maglione, it became a very 
Spanish-looking Renaissance structure, such as may be 
seen in all the provincial towns of Spain. Restored 
many times since, it is now a castle only in name. 

The Castel del Carmine, close by, erected by 
Ferdinando in the same year that the Castel Capuana 
was cast from the service, also occupied the site of 
an early Angevin tower. It must have been badly 
enough constructed for we read that it was nearly 
destroyed by a heavy rainfall in September 1566; in 
consequence it was rebuilt by the viceroy, the muni- 
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ficent Duke of Alcala, in quadrangular form and on a 
larger scale. The Duke of Arcos, viceroy in 1647, 
had good reason to wish it had never been built. 
This was the year that, maddened by the crushing 
imposts which seem to be the perpetual lot of Italians, 
the people of Naples rose in revolt under the leader- 
ship of the young fisherman, Masaniello, and blockaded 
the duke in the Castelnuovo. At the same time 
they drove out the slender Spanish garrison from the 
Carmine, which became their headquarters. The 
Cardinal Filomarino, like most churchmen on the side 
of authority, deceived the insurgents by declaring that 
all their demands had been conceded, and so gained 
time for the viceroy to take defensive measures. For 
eight days Masaniello was the dictator of the city, 
trusted and obeyed without hesitation by the people, 
tricked and cajoled by the clergy. On 15th July, in 
a magnificent costume which the archbishop had con- 
strained him to wear, the fisherman assisted at the 
cathedral at the solemn ratification of the privileges 
granted by the viceroy. Exhausted by sleepless nights 
and ceaseless alarms, he was observed even to move 
his limbs with difficulty. Forced reluctantly to dine 
with the Duke of Arcos, he returned from the feast 
insane. The food which he had eaten was highly and 
strangely seasoned. He gave wild orders, he prayed 
and wept unceasingly. In the middle of the night he 
rose, crying " My people want me. I am here ! " He 
rushed to the balcony and was at once shot by the 
viceroy's emissaries. His body was covered with a 
royal robe and buried in the church of the Carmine. 
Eighty thousand men followed his bier. 
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They had gained a saint, perhaps, but they had lost 
a leader. In Masaniello's stead they elected Gennaro 
Annese, a commonplace, incapable man, distinguished 
only by his hatred of the Spaniards. He had, how- 
ever, the good sense to fortify the Carmine as well as 
he was able, and to arm it with some old ordnance 
taken from the Monastery of San Lorenzo. The Due 
de Guise has left us an amusing account of his visit 
to this demagogue who refused to stir from the castle. 
He describes him as a very ugly little man with a 
cropped head, big ears and a slit for a mouth. He 
lived in perpetual fear of his life, and carried six 
pistols and a blunderbuss. When the duke presented 
to him a letter from the French ambassador at Rome, 
he held it upside down and confessed at last that he 
could not read. The Frenchman, who had come by 
sea and had been unable to eat a mouthful during the 
voyage, presently suggested dinner. Gennaro told him 
he would have to wait some time as, for fear of being 
poisoned, he would only touch food cooked by his 
wife. The meal, when it was at last served, was by 
no means to the liking of his Grace ; nor was he better 
pleased when his host insisted on his sharing his bed, 
for his better security. De Guise, who had fled from 
France to save his head, got himself chosen protector 
and captain-general of the republic of Naples, and 
hoped to assert certain remote claims of his family to 
the throne. He was captured by the Spaniards and 
sent a prisoner to Spain. On 6th April 1649 Don 
John of Austria and the Count of Onate, the new 
viceroy, entered Naples, and, having surrounded the 
Carmine, summoned Annese to surrender. He ap- 
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peared at the window in a nightcap and parleyed 
with them. He capitulated on condition that his life 
was spared, but being accused of reviving the con- 
spiracy was hanged, six months later, on the spot where 
Conradin suffered. 

The new viceroy, recognising the importance of the 
fort, held it with a large garrison, part of which had 
to be quartered, to the intense disgust of the monks, 
in the adjoining monastery. In 1662, however, the 
building was renovated and enlarged, and separated 
from the religious house by a wall, though the means 
were preserved of occupying the whole group of 
structures in case of an attack. 

When the realm changed hands in 1707 all the 
four castles surrendered to the Austrians without a 
blow. But in 1734 Charles of Bourbon, coming to 
reconquer the land at the head of a Spanish army, 
was fired upon from all the old strongholds except 
the Carmine. Sant' Elmo and the Castel dell' Ovo 
were speedily silenced. Castelnuovo offered a vigor- 
ous resistance, and its capture earned for the Spanish 
general, Montemar, the title of duke. The new king 
put all four castles in order, pulled down St Vincent's 
tower, and removed the cannon foundry from the 
arsenal to the interior of the citadel. 

Sixty-five years after, the Bourbons fled from Naples 
on the approach of the French republicans, and left 
the defence of the city to the populace. The mob is 
generally royalist. The lazzaroni swarmed into the 
castles, stripped the armouries, and first of all turned 
their weapons against their liberal fellow-countrymen. 
Nicolo Caracciolo, who was in command of Sant' Elmo, 
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determined to hand that castle over to the invaders. 
He connived at the entrance of thirty volunteers, 
liberals at heart, who were supplied with arms; and 
having sent most of the reactionary troops out of the 
castle, on patrols, he doubled the sentries, placing one 
of the new-comers beside each of the royalists. At a 
preconcerted signal the reactionaries were disarmed 
and seized by their supposed comrades. Thirty-one 
republicans thus seized a fortress held by one hundred 
and thirty of their opponents. Not till the people, 
desperately defending the streets inch by inch against 
the French, were fired upon from the castle did they 
know that it had been taken. The invaders next 
carried the Carmine by assault, and the hoary 
Castelnuovo surrendered to General Kellerman. A 
few days later (January 1799) the Parthenopean 
Republic was proclaimed. The following June it was 
confined to the Castles Nuovo, dell' Ovo, and Sant' 
Elmo, and their immediate neighbourhood. The rest 
of the city had returned to its old allegiance. The 
Russians had taken the Carmine ; English and Turkish 
ships were in the bay, the royalists closely besieged 
the Castelnuovo. But a vigorous rally of the garrison 
soon won for them the respect of their adversaries. 
Cardinal RufFo in the name of his king and Admiral 
Foote on behalf of England agreed to let the 
defenders pass out with the honours of war and 
embark for a neutral port. The next day Nelson 
arrived, fresh from the battle of the Nile. He tore 
up the treaty signed by his fellow-admiral, threw the 
brave defenders of Castelnuovo into prison, and by 
this infamous breach of faith left a deeper stain on 
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his country's flag than the red waves of Trafalgar could 
■wash out. 

The Bourbons, thanks to force and fraud, came back; 
refortified Castelnuovo against their own subjects; 
granted constitutions, and called in Austrian troops to 
upset them. The Carmine and Castel dell' Ovo be- 
came prisons for Neapolitan patriots. The deeds of 
Ferdinando I. were recalled by Ferdinando IV. At 
last, on 6th September i860, the city was set free by 
Garibaldi. The royal troops fired a shot from the 
Carmine alone, and were speedily disarmed ; the other 
castles were evacuated by the royalists, who retired in 
perfect order and unmolested to the Volturno. No 
sooner had the Neapolitan states become absorbed in 
the kingdom of Italy than the demolition of the 
fortifications was embarked upon. The outer wall of 
Castelnuovo with its towers and bastions was levelled, 
and nothing left but the original castle of the Angevins 
and Alfonso I. The Castel dell' Ovo was converted into 
a military prison, and, it must be confessed, robbed of 
all interest whatever to the archaeologist and historian. 
The Castel del Carmine was put to similar uses, and 
the Castel Capuana rebuilt to suit the needs of present- 
day judicial business. The Dark Ages have at last 
come to an end in Naples. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOME SWABIAN AND NORMAN CASTLES 

In Apulia, the land which in Horace's time was half 
Italian and half Greek, are to be found many noble 
monuments of the second Frederick, that strange 
emperor who was half Oriental and half European. It 
was at LucERA, a town then ruinous and well-nigh 
deserted, that he established the Saracens expelled 
from Sicily upon the suppression of their revolt in 1223. 
They numbered, according to one account, sixty thousand 
souls, and were governed by their own Kadi. Secure 
in the favour of the emperor, they drove away the few 
Christians of the neighbourhood, even, as some allege, 
profaning the venerable cathedral. When they began 
to pull down the sacred edifice itself the bishop com- 
plained to Frederick. He replied that he understood 
that the cathedral had succumbed to old age, but that 
he would gladly build another for the honour of Holy 
Church. Retaliate on the dusky settlers, the Christians 
could not. They were protected by the severest im- 
perial decrees : "Any Christian that injures a Saracen 
shall be put to death without trial " ; " If a Saracen is 
found wounded or dead and his assailant cannot be 
discovered, the people of the district shall afford 
compensation either in blood or money." The erstwhile 
rebels became the devoted subjects of the lord who so 
signally favoured them. The house of Hohenstaufen 
103 
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had no more faithful followers, no sturdier soldiers than 
the Saracens of Lucera. In the eyes of the Pope a 
canker in the heart of Christendom, they proved for 
many years the bulwark of the emperor's power in 
Italy. 

The citadel built for them by Frederick, probably 
by Italian architects, crowns a hill about a quarter of 
a mile from the modern town. Yellow, massire and 
rambling in outline, it recalls the work of the Moors in 
Spain. Roughly speaking, the wall forms a ten-sided 
polygon, the sides being of very different lengths. 
Flanking defence is afforded on the north, west and 
south by fifteen towers, all rectangular, except those at 
the north-west and south-west angles, which are poly- 
gonal. The east side, looking towards the town, being 
the easiest of approach, is defended at each end by 
two round towers, one in very good preservation; 
between them, the wall is flanked by seven mitre-shaped 
bastions. On this side a very deep and wide ditch 
follows the outline of the wall. Between the second 
and third bastion, counting from the north, is the main 
entrance to the citadel, placed in a re-entering angle ; 
it was reached by a drawbridge, of which one of the 
piers remains, and beside which a passage was excavated 
in the escarp or near side of the ditch. Between the 
gate and the north-east tower are the traces of another 
subterranean gallery. At this angle of the enclosure 
is the keep, a square building now crumbling away to 
ruin. It was partly built of the stone extracted from 
Lucera, which at the end of the eighteenth century 
still presented an appearance of perfect smoothness and 
regularity; but the walls here, as in other parts of the 
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fortress, have been stripped of their ashlar to a consider- 
able height. They are pierced with loopholes, which 
seem to have lit a double-vaulted gallery. The interior 
of the keep was an open court, in which stood a central 
tower or chamber. Remarkably enough there are no 
traces of an entrance to the keep, which could only 
have been penetrated by means of a subterranean 
passage, communicating no doubt with the one already 
noticed. 

While the wide area enclosed by the outer walls 
was occupied by the barracks of the Saracen troops, 
the keep was, we may suppose, the residence of the 
emperor himself. The site, the whole scheme of the 
fortress, are highly suggestive of the Alhambra. Here 
Frederick lorded it as sultan, surrounding himself with 
the strange and beautiful things of the East. He 
adorned his palace with statues from Naples, with rich 
carpets and silks from Syria. He introduced camels 
from Barbary, and hunted with trained leopards on the 
slopes of Apulia. Defying still more audaciously the 
opinion of his age and clime, he formed for himself a 
harem of beautiful girls, guarded by eunuchs. On 
loth November 1239 he wrote from Lodi: "We 
enjoin you, when required by the Kadi of Lucera and 
Abu Zughi of Lucera, to supply to our damsels at 
Lucera and to each of them, a gown trimmed with 
marten's fur, two shifts and two veils of linen, and to 
each of our servants at the same place, a gown, two 
shifts and two linen veils ; . . . according to the regula- 
tions of our court." 

It was to Lucera, his father's favourite palace, that 
Manfred rode across the kingdom of Naples in November 
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1254, warned by faithful friends that the adherents of 
the Pope sought his life. Pursuing paths better fitted 
for goats than horses, avoiding cities and castles, he 
appeared before the citadel bareheaded, that his 
father's faithful servants might see his face. John the 
Moor, the governor of the fortress, had been bought 
over by the Pope, and had gone to treat with him. 
His second-in-command refused to admit the emperor's 
son. But the Saracens, not to be betrayed by their 
leader, burst open the gate and carried Manfred with 
acclamation into the fortress. There after the fatal 
field of Benevento, his young wife, Helen of Epirus, 
took refuge, till, foolishly, she attempted to escape by 
sea to her native land and so fell into the hands of the 
Angevins. Not till the last of the Hohenstaufen 
perished at Naples did the Muslims of Lucera accept 
service under the new dynasty. They were ill repaid. 
Without a word of warning, Charles II. of Anjou, at 
the instigation of the Pope, suddenly attacked their 
fortress and put all within it to the sword. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Saracen 
colony in Apulia had ceased to exist. 

Grand and savage as is the Castle of Lucera, it is far 
surpassed in beauty and dignity by the Castel del 
Monte, erected by Frederick on the summit of one of 
the low hills called the Murgie, not far from the town 
of Andria. Dominating the bare undulating country for 
many miles around, in its majesty, originality and 
isolation, it is symbolic of the strange personality of its 
imperial founder. 

A Norman tower, as some will have it, may have 
existed on the spot, but the actual fabric is clearly no 
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restoration or enlargement, but the creation of a single 
epoch and a single mind. The plan is said to have 
been traced by the emperor himself. He showed great 
interest in the building, and in a letter dated at Gubbio, 
January 1240, directed the justiciary of the Capitanata 
to lend the builders all the assistance in his power. 
There is a legend that one of the messengers sent to 
report on the progress of the work was ensnared by 
the charms of a lady at Melfi, and lingered there till 
summoned back by the emperor. Obliged to give 
some account of his mission, he described the castle as 
hardly yet begun and as not worth a visit from his 
Majesty. Frederick at once sent a guard to bring the 
master mason before him, but the man in his terror 
killed himself and his whole family. The emperor 
then went to Castel del Monte, and, finding that it rose 
fair and strong from the hill, dragged the lying mes- 
senger by the hair of his head to the ramparts, and 
flung him over with his own hands. 

The new castle, thus rudely consecrated in blood, 
was not designed for purposes of aggression or defence, 
but as a pleasure palace and country-seat where the 
founder might pursue that sport of hawking in which he 
so much delighted. Even now falcons constantly circle 
above the pile, and Gregorovius tells us how he found 
three of their eggs — " no doubt of the imperial brood " 
— in the deserted chambers. 

The castle is built of creamy smooth freestone, 
resembling marble, and hewn and set with the nicest 
precision. The plan is a perfect octagon, 52 metres 
across. The walls are on an average 24 metres high, 
1 6*30 long, and 2*40 thick. The angles are occupied 
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by eight hexagonal towers, five of which are quad- 
rangular within, the remaining three round and con- 
taining staircases. The towers are level with the 
summit of the walls to-day and the roof is of flat slabs 
of stone; in the emperor's time probably it was 
bordered by a crenellated parapet. In its purity and 
simplicity the castle recalls the monuments of Greece 
and Rome in their most glorious days. 

Castel del Monte has fared well at the hands of 
Time, and we see it now practically whole. It is 
unlikely that any outer wall ever girdled it. The 
traces of masonry discovered at some distance from the 
base are the remains, it is thought, of a series of 
terraces, or great stepped plinth, leading up in lordly 
breadths to the imperial abode. The wide prospect of 
mountain, plain and sea was surveyed from the graceful 
Gothic windows, two of which, one above the other, 
are to be found in each face of the octagon, except 
where the portal takes the place of the lower one. 
The ground-floor windows, seven, therefore, in number, 
are simple and round arched, and bordered with a band 
of red breccia. The upper windows were very beauti- 
ful. Seven are of two lights, the arches of each open- 
ing being trilobate and springing from pilasters of white 
marble with composite capitals of different designs ; the 
muUions have all gone ; above the openings is a small 
rose window, set in the tympanum, the whole window 
being enclosed in a round arch springing from two 
pilasters of red breccia. The eighth window, looking 
towards the town of Andria, was of three lights, the 
place of the rose window being taken by a little two- 
light window. The ornamental details, as in the 
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case of the other windows, are carried out in red 
breccia. 

The portal is not less beautiful. It is designed on 
the principles of Roman architecture. It is inscribed 
on a square and a half: the width from the outside of 
the two pilasters is 6'go metres, which is equal to the 
height of the horizontal architrave, while the height of 
the pediment is half the square. These proportions not 
only reproduce the principal figure of Roman architec- 
ture, which was the square (the Pantheon of Agrippa 
is inscribed on this figure), but are also those that may 
be observed in the triumphal arches of classic Rome to 
which this portal owes its origin. Very notable are the 
fluted pilasters and Corinthian capitals, lightly carved, 
one with palm leaves, the other with acanthus and 
palm leaves ; and here again is to be seen the tendency 
towards the classical, although the palms are distin- 
guished by a mediaeval rigidity. It is perceptible 
again in the cornice and the pediment, in which the 
corbels, beautiful and diverse, follow the angle of 
inclination as in many examples of Roman architecture. 
The outline of the cornice is a little hard, but of good 
effect, while the bases of the pilasters are tender and 
graceful. For the flat arch is substituted the pointed 
arch, with a radius not far from the centre, whence the 
arch does not go far upward. Certainly this motive is 
mediaeval, as are also the little columns on which the 
arch rests and the lions crouched on the capitals, the 
heraldic beasts of the Hohenstaufen. 

« The material used in the construction of this portal 
is the red breccia of which we have spoken. It is 
surprising that the mason should have been able to 
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carve the capitals and details in so unpromising a stone ; 
and yet the acanthus and palm leaves that finish in a 
trefoil are of marvellous delicacy. Perhaps this portal 
was originally embellished with mosaics in the field of 
the lunette and with marble bas-reliefs in the pediment. 
The whole would then have dazzled with colour. 
And if it is true that the door was of bronze with 
silver ornamentation, the whole work must have been 
well worthy of the abode of so great a lord. But 
there are no documents to prove this. We can only be 
certain that there was a portcullis running between the 
columns on each side of the jambs." ^ 

Within this arch is another of ogival shape, through 

which you pass into the inner court of the castle, 

octagonal like the exterior. Three doors in red breccia 

admit to the rooms on the ground level, seven in 

number, from which three spiral staircases in three of 

the towers lead to the eight upper rooms. These all 

communicate with each other and, as the shape of the 

castle necessitates, are wider on the outer than the inner 

side. In the corners of the lower rooms the vaulting 

rested upon pilasters of breccia, in the upper from three 

clustered columns of white marble with composite 

capitals. Most of the rooms have windows looking on 

the inner court, with round arches, square openings 

and very wide sills ; from within they are approached 

by broad marble steps which seem to have been 

continued as a bench all round the wall. The breccia 

panelling is for the most part gone, and only a fragment 

remains in one room of a mosaic flooring. The towers 

are divided into two floors communicating with the 

1 Ettore Bernich, ««I1 Castello del Monte." 
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larger apartments. The emperor's own apartment, it is 
assumed, was that which alone has one door, and which 
has the large three-light window. There, lapped in the 
exotic luxury in which he delighted, Frederick could 
survey the land he loved so well and catch a glimpse of 
the sea over which he had come, an excommunicated 
conqueror, from Palestine. 

The castle contains no inscriptions commemorating 
the founder or his dynasty. The relief of an equestrian 
figure faintly discernible over one of the inner doors is 
believed to represent Frederick. Perkins called atten- 
tion to a satyr's head and to a very pleasing face, in a 
" superior style of art," carved above a staircase in one 
of the towers. Glass has now been put into the 
windows, and a cistern occupies the centre of the 
court. 

Only an old custodian and his dog, till lately, at all 
events, tenanted the noble palace-castle which was 
once thronged with the brilliant train of the gorgeous 
emperor — Sicilians, Normans, Swabians, Saracens, 
Greeks and Italians. The hawks alone remain, and 
are, perhaps, more successful than we humans in 
finding birds in Italy. How often the emperor came 
here, how long he stayed, we do not know. The 
only memories that linger round it are not of his splen- 
dour, but of his grandchildren's wretchedness. Here, 
before their removal to the Castel dell' Ovo, the sons 
of Manfred languished for thirty-two years in captivity, 
abandoned and forgotten by all except their gaoler, 
Charles of Anjou. Torn from their mother when the 
youngest was but four years old, they could have 
known no other life than a prisoner's, have only 
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vaguely realised what that freedom was of which they 
had been despoiled. Let us hope the bird born in a 
cage does not sigh for liberty. So little cared for were 
they that the King of Naples wrote in 1298 to the 
warden of Castel del Monte, " respecting the sons of 
Manfred, once Prince of Taranto, and Conrad, once 
Count of Caserta, now imprisoned in the Castle of 
Santa Maria del Monte, it would not be seemly that 
they should die of hunger in your hands, waiting on 
the allowance granted by the court, which in their 
imprisoned and macerated state should be sufficient for 
them." A year later Guglielmo de Ponciac was ordered 
to provide the captives with suitable clothes and to 
convey them to Naples. Then the gates of oblivion 
closed upon them. Their mother, Helen, had died 
years before, at the age of twenty-nine. Her grave is 
unknown, and the castle in which she was confined has 
crumbled away. 

Castel del Monte passed into the hands of various 
families, and seems to have been sacked by the French 
under Lautrec. The Caraifas took refuge here when 
the pest was devastating Apulia in 1656, Excepting 
these fitful appearances, the castle was lost to history. 
In the year 1875 it was bought by the state for the 
sum of one thousand pounds and remains to-day not only 
the finest monument of the ill-fated dynasty of Hohen- 
staufen but the grandest civil structure that the Middle 
Ages have left to southern Italy. 

The huge brown castle of Bari was also the work 
of the great emperor. Legend avers that it stands on 
the site of the Cyclopean tomb of the eponymous hero 
Bario ; tradition has it that here stood the fortress of 
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the Byzantines; history speaks of a Norman tower 
erected by William I. in ii 56. The remains of any 
such pre-existing structures were incorporated by 
Giovanni de Cicala and Riccardo da Foggia in the 
castle-palace they built for Frederick, where he received 
envoys from the sultans of Egypt and Syria, and 
trafficked with the gorgeous East. 

The castle is in a sad state. The curtains are 
battered, patched up or hidden by wretched buildings. 
The beautiful circular windows have been blocked up 
and in great part destroyed. The noble entrance arch 
is scarcely recognisable, and the four square comer 
towers have been cruelly cut down almost to the level 
of the curtain. The Torre del Semaforo is the best 
preserved. The great hall has been cut up into small 
chambers, but through the gloom and rubbish may 
still be seen and admired the fine central column and 
the carefully chiselled corbels along the wall. There is 
a similar hall where convicts are now herded together 
in the Torre dei Minorenni, beneath which were the 
stables of Frederick's Arab horses. 

The quadrangle with its broad stairway, where now 
the prisoners take exercise, was remodelled by Bona 
Sforza at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Bari 
had been constituted a duchy by Ferdinand I. of 
Naples in favour of Lodovico Sforza, afterwards Duke 
of Milan, and it became the refuge of Isabella d'Aragona, 
the widow of the unfortunate Gian Galeazzo, whom 
he supplanted. Protected and indulged by Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Charles V., she lived the centre of a 
brilliant little court, modelled on that of Milan. Her 
train included the gallant Papacoda, whose family pos- 
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sessed the hereditary facuhy of captivating the queens 
and princesses of Naples, and whose good taste was 
turned to account in the embellishment of the castle. 
A new bastioned enceinte was built round it, one of 
the most ancient and important in Italy we have been 
assured, though it has become hardly recognisable 
amidst hideous modern buildings. Bona, Isabella's 
daughter, married the King of Poland, and the castle 
of Bari was abandoned to the basest uses. 

Lagopesole, in the mountains of the Basilicata, a 
favourite residence of Frederick and Manfred, has 
fared rather better. Only a portion of the fabric has 
been adapted to present-day use and serves as quarters 
for a detachment of Carabineers. We are astonished 
to learn from the chroniclers that the castle was founded 
in the year 743 by a Saracen named Andronicus Ciorestes 
(as surely no Saracen was ever named before or since), 
who was sent here by no other than Leonidas, King of 
Sparta! In 1137 the Council of Melfi sat here, and a 
little time after Pope Innocent II. and the Emperor 
Lothaire III,, on their way to besiege Bari, met under 
the walls. The plan and structure shows the castle to 
be the work of the great Swabian emperor, though the 
deadly foe and destroyer of his race dwelt here and 
seems to have executed extensive repairs. The strong- 
hold is seated on a hill dominating the village; it is 
square with the usual square towers at the angles. 
The entrance arch is pointed and was formerly defended 
by a portcullis, the grooves for which remain; it is 
flanked by two lofty rectangular towers. A vaulted 
psssage leads into the quadrangle, at the opposite end 
of which is the chapel, formed of a single nave. The 
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apse is excavated in a square tower, corresponding to 
the gate-house on the opposite side of the castle. A 
wall divides the quadrangle into two unequal parts. On 
the smaller stands a stout square tower of two floors, 
built like the other towers of blocks of hewn stone 
roughly painted on the outside. From the larger court 
a doorway, faced with white marble, admitted to the 
imperial apartments, which unfortunately are almost 
completely ruined. The windows are of two lights, 
coarse imitations of those of Castel del Monte. The 
corbels along the wall appear to have supported a timber 
roof. 

The Castle of San Nicandro, about a score of miles 
from Bari, owes, on the other hand, little or nothing 
to Frederick or his son. Careful examination has con- 
vinced modern archseologists (such as Professor HaselofF 
and Captain Bacile di Castiglione) that the building 
dates from the reign of the later Norman kings, and 
may therefore be classed with Aderno and other 
works of that warlike race in Sicily. In 1 1 1 9 San 
Nicandro was held by Emma de Hauteville, sister of 
Roger II., and in 1 187 by William de Tot as a knight's 
fee, debited with ten soldiers. Upon the Angevin 
invasion it was given to a Piacentine baron, and then 
passed rapidly through many hands. In 1289 the lord 
was Anselmo de Caprona or de Chevreuse, marshal of 
the kingdom and one of the four intimate counsellors 
assigned by Charles II. to his son, Charles Martel. 
Finally in 141 5 the castle was given by Giovanna II. to 
the Chapter of Bari. 

The fortress presents some very interesting features. 
It is an irregular quadrilateral in plan and girt on three 
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sides by an outer wall. The space between the two 
walls is on two sides occupied by miserable shanties, 
and the rest of the building is divided into peasants' 
lodgings and police bari:acks. On the north side the 
baronial wall extends from the inner court to the outer 
wall, where it is lit by three two-light windows of the 
fourteenth century. Above these are brackets which 
may have supported a wooden gallery or bretesche. 
This front is flanked at the angles by towers of very 
diiferent sizes. Immediately behind them, from the 
east and west curtains of the inner ward, project two 
other towers, one pentagonal, the other square, both 
presenting their sharpest angle outwards and so set as 
to form a re-entering angle with the corner towers. 
Here we have an anticipation of the bastion system 
introduced centuries after by San^allo; and the same 
attention to flanking defence is shown by the position 
of the south-east tower, and of two other towers, one 
extending right across the narrow outer ward from wall 
to wall. In the middle of the eastern inner wall is a 
fine arched entrance, looking strangely out of place 
amid these miserable surroundings. Penetrating into 
the sadly desecrated apartments in the towers and inner 
ward, curiosity is still rewarded by glimpses of the 
simple vaulting and stern, solid masonry characteristic 
of Norman architecture in other and distant lands. 

At Termoli, a little town on the coast of the 
Abruzzi, looking towards the Tremiti isles, is another 
stronghold of the all-conquering race. It is believed to 
have been built by Count Robert of Loritello about the 
middle of the eleventh century. Its square, coarsely 
built tower stands on the platform of an enormous base. 
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like a truncated pyramid, which on one side slopes down 
to the seashore. At each of the four angles of this 
platform is a turret of the bartizan type. In this castle 
Tancred, the hero of Tasso's epic, held his court in 
1 1 56; and his name reminds us of another castle said 
to have been built by him, a long way off. The Castle 
of Lerici on the beautiful Mediterranean shore, between 
Spezia and Viareggio, presents several points of re- 
semblance to Termoli. Here again we find the enormous 
plinth carried far down the sides of a promontory and 
the great square keep, with another tower just in front 
of it, apparently a later addition. There is a bartizan 
at the corner of this supporting tower. The only 
openings are straight loops. There are traces of 
decoration on the outer wall of the keep by means 
of arcade-work in red brick ; and on the side towards 
the harbour the fabric is partly upheld by arches which 
were no doubt once filled in with turf and mortar. A 
walled passage runs down zigzag fashion to a postern 
on the cliff, but the main entrance is from the land-side, 
where a passage winds from the arched gate overlooked 
by another bartizan, round the wall of the castle to a 
deep, arched entrance on the side of the sea. There 
was probably another gate half-way along this approach. 
I reached Lerici too late to be admitted to the interior 
of this picturesque pile, nor could I ascertain to exactly 
what authority its custody belonged. I had walked 
over the hills from Spezia and glanced at the very 
similar castle of San Terenzo on the way. As all along 
this coast, the scenery is of that languidly beautiful 
type which reminds one of a lovely but delicate woman. 
It wants the ruddy blush of heahh. Perhaps it may 
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have been this indefinable suggestion of melancholy 
that made me think during that walk over the hills much 
more of Shelley than of the valiant Tancred. Andrea 
Doria, I told myself, took refuge in this castle when 
Francis I. ordered him to surrender the command of the 
fleet to Barbaisieux. The new admiral had orders to 
seize his predecessor and to conduct him to France. 
Doria sent word that he could come and fetch him, as 
he was ill in bed. Barbaisieux sailed by this coast, 
looked up at those grim walls, and did not dare. And 
so Doria presently passed into the service of Spain, and 
Francis I. found himself a prisoner here instead after 
the battle of Pavia. These things I repeated to myself 
as I took passage in the waning light by the little 
steamer for Spezia, and the next moment remembered 
only that this was the very last journey on which Shelley 
sailed. 
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CHAPTER V 



CANOSSA 



In Lucera and Castel del Monte we see the bulwarks 
and pride of the imperial power; thence the memory 
travels northward to Canossa, the place of an empire's 
humiliation — " that great rock, almost round, that juts 
out, high, detached, severe, above the valleys of the 
Apennines, south of the city of Reggio. It is naked, 
squalid, desert, and from the east the mountains descend 
in deep ashen-hued and dark precipices, horrid and fear- 
ful to see. All is silence and ruins, cliffs and precipices, 
and wooded and rough places. The defiles abruptly 
become lower, and with their rigid and sharply pointed 
flanks seem like the headquarters of the army of death. 
Here gushes forth no fount of fresh water, no silver 
brook murmurs here, no grasses or flowers are reflected 
in the stream ; here is not heard the warbling of birds 
nor the song of the shepherdess who leads her flock to 
pasture on the verdant slope; here no husbandman 
guides the plough, and no oak receives beneath the 
shade of its leaves the oppressed wayfarer." ^ 

Sombre indeed is the site where in the middle of the 
tenth century the first foundations of the famous fortress 
were laid by Azzo Adalberto, the son of a nobleman of 
Lucca. Espousing the cause of the Emperor Otto, 
Azzo was rewarded by the title of marquis and the 
1 Bresciani, " MatUde di Canossa." 
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lordship of Modena and Reggio. Those were the days 
when Italian lords looked on themselves as feudatories 
of the empire, and the Alps were merely a geographical 
expression. Boniface, the grandson of Azzo, combined 
an ardent devotion to the Church with fervent loyalty to 
his liege lord, and was vested by the Emperor Conrad 
with the marquisate of Tuscany. His wealth and 
power, however, awakened the jealousy of Henry III., 
who next wore the imperial diadem. Many traps were 
laid for the lord of Canossa, but these by craft and 
daring he avoided. At last a poisoned arrow in the 
woods of Spineta rid the emperor of his formidable 
vassal, in the year 1051. 

From that hour the house of Azzo turned against 
the emperor, and the Castle of Canossa became the 
centre of resistance to his authority. Boniface's infant 
son died a prisoner in the hands of Henry, who held 
the mother, Beatrice, also captive at Mantua for four 
long years. Matilda, the heiress of Boniface, was 
taken by her friends to her ancestral and impregnable 
fortress, and lived to become la gran donnas the best 
friend the Church ever had in Italy. In her gloomy 
home she was trained by her mother in all the arts 
that became a sovereign lady ; by her captain, Ardnino 
della Palude, she was instructed in the use of the 
sword and spear. The girl in these mountain solitudes 
grew tall, sturdy and self-reliant. All her emotions 
were absorbed by religion. To her Italy was a battle- 
ground between God and the devils, personified in her 
mind by the Pope and the emperor. 

When the Normans menaced Rome, in the year they 
conquered England, Matilda, it is asserted, accompanied 
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the army that her stepfather, Godefroi of Lorraine 
led to the Pope's assistance. She was aflSanced three 
years later to her stepfather's son and namesake, after- 
wards called II Gobbo. The only child of the union 
died in infancy, and the noble pair lived estranged and 
generally separated by vast distances. It is not likely 
that any attempt to reconcile them was made by the 
new Pope, Gregory VII., who was dissatisfied with 
Godefroi's lukewarmness in the defence of the Church, 
and to whose interests Matilda had become completely 
subservient. Those were dark days for the Pope. He 
had been dragged away from the very altar by Cencio, 
the conflict between him and the Emperor Henry IV. 
had reached an acute stage. In the struggle that 
followed the devotion of Matilda never wavered. She 
was present, it is stated, at the council in 1076 at 
which the Supreme Pontiff pronounced sentence of 
deposition and excommunication against Henry; she 
provided the escort that was to conduct Gregory north- 
wards from Rome to his meeting with the German 
bishops. At Mantua the news reached them that 
Henry had crossed the Alps and was on his way south. 
Doubtful whether this meant peace or war, the Pope 
and the Countess of Tuscany hastened back and threw 
themselves into Canossa. The plains of Lombardy 
were covered with snow, the mountain passes must 
have been well-nigh impassable. Yet, painfully, 
deviously, bishops and laymen came up the paths, 
exhausted by their long journey from Germany, hungry 
for the Pope's absolution. 

It was given grudgingly. The bishops were confined 
in cells on a diet of bread and water, while fitting 
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penances were appointed to the others. Soon word 
was brought that the emperor, defeated and terror- 
stricken, was on his way to the castle. Matilda met 
him at Bianello, one of the four castles which she had 
built to guard the approach to Canossa, and which 
still exist, though ruined, under the name of the 
Quattro Castella. Henry came as a humble penitent, 
not as an emperor ; he craved to be relieved from the 
anathema, which was weighing his soul down to hell. 
His prayer was repeated by Matilda to the Pope. 
Gregory declared that he must wait for the decision 
of the Council of Augsburg; Henry entreated and 
entreated again. He implored Matilda to prevail upon 
the Pope, vowing that he would never use shield and 
sword in battle till he was absolved. On the fourth 
day the countess returned and told him that his prayer 
was granted. Let him go as a penitent to ask pardon 
of his injured pastor. 

Three walls girded Canossa. At the outer gate 
the emperor took leave of his retinue. Within he 
was stripped of his knightly array, and clad only in a 
woollen shirt. On bare feet he crept up to the 
door of the keep and knocked. No one opened. The 
snow was on the ground. All day long the emperor 
stood and shivered and knocked. He realised now the 
penance that was demanded of him. The next day 
and the day after he stood there, faint with cold and 
hunger, still knocking. 

The barons, the bishops, the countess herself stood 
by, scandalised, compassionate. Moved by their per- 
suasions, the Pope ordered the door to be opened. 
The wretched sovereign threw himself full length 
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before the Pontiff. "Pardon!" he cried. And 
Gregory told him that he was forgiven. 

I do not think Germany has forgiven the papacy for 
that humiliation to this day. 

Then Henry entered into solemn engagements, his 
heart, as his limbs glowed once more with heat, 
beginning to glow again with resentment. He was 
banqueted and made much of. Then he rode down 
the mountain paths to Reggio. Humiliation is best 
realised after it has happened. It needed not the 
fury of his followers to remind the emperor of his 
shame. He met the Pope again at Bianello and per- 
suaded him to confer with him on the left bank of 
the Po. On the way to the spot appointed. Pontiff 
and countess were warned that a trap had been pre- 
pared for them. They retreated hastily to Canossa; 
and there, and in the other strong castles with which 
Matilda had crowned the ^milian Apennines, the 
Pope was able to defy the wrath of his unrepentant 
penitent. 

A fresh contest between the temporal and spiritual 
powers was inevitable. In 1082 Matilda bestowed all 
the rich treasure of the church of Canossa on the 
dauntless Pope. The church ornaments were melted 
down, producing nine pounds of gold and seven 
hundred pounds of silver. Despite this assistance, 
Gregory was driven from Rome and took refuge at 
Salerno. The imperial troops invaded the countess's 
own territories, and were defeated at Sorbara. An 
attempt upon Canossa itself was foiled in 1092. Hear- 
ing of Henry's approach the prudent Matilda left a 
strong force to hold her ancestral castle and with a 
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numerous detachment threw herself into Bianello. 
On the road she passed within hearing of the enemy, 
pressing by another mountain path towards Canossa. 
They were instantly attacked by the garrison. Above 
in the fortress, totally hidden by the October mist, 
the monks invoked the wrath of God on their ex- 
communicated assailants. A Stone from a catapult 
laid low the emperor's standard-bearer, and the 
imperial ensign was carried off by a foot-soldier of 
Matilda. Henry from a rock close by saw the discom- 
fiture of his men, but not the fortress he had sworn to 
level with the dust. He retreated across the Po. 

His fortunes were on the ebb tide. His wife, 
Adelaide, abandoned him and took refuge with the 
countess in the hated stronghold on the Apennines. 
There it was in the year 1 1 02 that Matilda solemnly 
bequeathed her possessions to Holy Church, a legacy 
for which neither Italy nor the Catholic world had 
much reason in the long run to thank her. La gran 
donna lived twelve years longer, surviving her bitterest 
foe eight years. His son, the fifth Henry, came to 
Italy to be crowned by the Pope, and on his way 
back was entertained by Matilda at Bianello. She 
acknowledged his suzerainty, and he called her his 
mother. 

Claiming, therefore, the rights of a son, he seized 
on all her fiefs after her death, and Canossa received 
an imperial lord. The new tenants took their name 
from the castle. In the year 1255 Bonifacio da 
Canossa was excommunicated for having intercepted 
some of the goods of his Holiness, Pope Alexander IV. 
The people of Reggio availed themselves of this 
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sentence to rid themselves of a troublesome neighbour. 
They blockaded the fortress. Bonifacio, vanquished 
by famine, surrendered; and the ancient castle that 
had resisted the might of imperial Germany, and seen 
an emperor on his knees, was levelled down to the 
naked rock. 

But where a castle has once taken root it always 
grows again. In 1320 we find the Reggians in open 
warfare with the lords of Canossa, which had already 
grown strong enough to menace their liberties. A 
year later the stronghold was in their power, and by 
them was the warden appointed and paid. Thence- 
forward history has little to say about Canossa. It 
was assaulted and taken by Alfonso of Este in 1558, 
and conferred upon Count Bonifacio Ruggieri of 
Reggio by the Duke of Ferrara in 1570. Ruggieri 
seems to have restored the ruinous pile, which did 
not, however, remain long in the possession of his 
family. In the eighteenth century neglect and the 
enterprise of local builders had reduced it to a heap of 
ruins and it would probably have disappeared altogether 
by now had not King Humbert personally hoisted over 
it in the year 1880 the national flag of Italy. 

The citizens of Reggio did their work well, and of 
the castle of Matilda hardly a trace temains. Broken 
walls, patched and repatched, a crumbling tower and 
masses of formless rubble constitute the stronghold of 
Canossa to-day. The entrance at present is by a path 
winding round the west and north-west of the rock, 
past the angle crowned by a three-sided tower of the 
thirteenth century. Professor Feretti^ is of opinion 

1 " Canossa, studi e ricerche." 
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that the primitive entrance was at the south-west corner, 
where he traces the outline of the courtyard of the 
Church of Sant' Apollonio, the ruins of which he places 
farther east. The buildings extending north of the 
courtyard along the summit of the cliff, parallel with 
the path below, he identifies with the palace of Matilda. 
One of the three walls which are said to have existed 
in Henry IIL's time was probably that of the borgo or 
town that extended from the foot of the slope towards 
the south-east. The second wall would then have 
defended the castle at the point where the cliff rises 
from the slope, and the third wall would be that en- 
circling the building on the platform of the rock. We 
must not look in these early strongholds for the 
regularity of the fortresses of the seventeenth century. 
On one side there might be three or four walls, con- 
verging elsewhere, and forming one, or disappearing, 
where the cliff rose sheer, altogether. Canossa in its 
prime was a collection of stout-walled houses, loopholed 
and crenellated, perhaps, at the summit of a steep rock, 
defended wherever the approach was easy by a series 
of walls. More than that we cannot say with certainty 
of the far-famed castle where Cassar rendered tribute 
on his knees to Peter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CASTLES OF THE VALLEY OF AOSTA 

Towards the close of the tenth century the noise of 
the landing of the Saracens on the coast of Provence 
reached the ears of the hermit Bernard in his hut on 
the highest Alps. Descending from his solitude, the 
holy man, like his more famous namesake in after years, 
proclaimed a crusade against the infidel. From end to 
end of that long wild valley which reaches from the Po 
to the glaciers of Mont Blanc, the people took up 
arms; and led by their sainted leader repulsed the 
scattered marauding bands of the dark-skinned invaders. 
Then, apprehensive of more such raids, they hastily 
built, at commanding points along the valley, strongholds 
to which they might retreat for refuge at a given signal. 
The Saracens disappeared ; the danger passed for ever ; 
but the castles have remained. 

Such seems to have been the origin of the earliest 
of these structures, which to the number of seventy- 
two stud the banks of the Dora Baltea from Ivrea to 
the frontier, a distance of sixty-three miles. Aosta, an 
outpost of their younger empire, the Romans had 
fenced in, a thousand years before, with massive walls ; 
Bard, much lower down the stream, had been fortified 
yet earlier, perhaps by the primitive inhabitants of the 
valley. Of these works, it must be supposed, the 
frightened people of the tenth century took advantage. 
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Their own work has not stood the test of time as well 
as has that of the Romans. Graines, the oldest, it is 
thought, of their castles, will soon be a mere heap of 
stones. It stands, remote, wild and solitary, on a rocky 
promontory overlooking the Evan^on. Till ten years 
ago, a rude square tower had defied the persistent 
excavations made at its base for enchanted treasure, 
every Holy Thursday and St John's Eve ; but the spell 
laid on it has perhaps been removed, for the tower has 
fallen prone. Around are the ruins of other buildings, 
among them of the Chapel of St Martin de Graine, all 
once enclosed by a crenellated wall. Probably not 
much of the ruin dates from the time of St Bernard. 
Most of the masonry was raised, no doubt, by order of 
these later lords of Graine, who imposed on their vassals 
the duty of covering the neighbouring glaciers of the 
Becca di Torche every year with fresh earth. 

For the castles erected as barriers against the Saracens 
soon became the holds of foes more dangerous to the 
freedom of the valley folk. The castle built by the 
lord originally for the protection of his serfs became, 
too early, the means of oppressing them. In such wild 
mountainous regions the feudal system took a stronger 
hold than elsewhere in Italy. There were no thriving 
communes to keep the barons in check; intercourse 
between the valleys was difficult ; the tyrant, once he 
had built his eyrie, was as secure in it as the eagle. 
He preyed, too, not only on his own people but strangers. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the valley of 
Aosta was much frequented as a way from France into 
Lombardy. From their towers the chiefs watched for 
the long line of mules, laden with merchandise, winding 
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slowly down the passes. To waylay them at a ford or 
a defile was easy ; to demand a toll, moderate or pre- 
posterous, according to the strength of the party, was 
profitable. Sometimes there was resistance, sometimes 
reprisals, sometimes intervention on the part of the 
liege lord, as when the Count of Savoy delivered the 
Marquis of Ferrara from the hands of one of his 
vassals. 

On this side of the Alps the count's authority was 
delegated to the viscounts of Aosta who, in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, built on a Roman foundation 
the massive tower of Bramafam. Built by them, or in 
their time, were also the Torre del Podesta and the 
Torre del Lebbroso, which last has become familiar by 
repute to every schoolboy through the story of Xavier 
de Maistre. In the year 1200 Bosone II., Viscount 
of Aosta, was invested by Thomas I. of Savoy with 
the castle and lordship of Challant, by which name 
his descendants were henceforward known. Another 
Bosone became lord of Chatillon; Gottofredo, his 
son, acquired Graines and Fenis. To him succeeded 
Ebalo Magno, who added Ussel and Montjovet to his 
domains, but renounced the viscounty of Aosta. The 
greatest of the Challants was Ibleto, the friend and 
captain of the Green and Red Counts (Amedeo VI. and 
Amedeo VII.). Twice he went to the Holy Land, once 
as a crusader, once as a pilgrim ; he was conspicuous on 
many battlefields; erected the castle of Verres, and 
acquired Issogne and Andorno. He defeated the 
Bishop of Vercelli and kept him for nine months a 
prisoner at Montjovet. For this he was excommuni- 
cated, but from this sentence he was soon relieved and 
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died in the year 1409, leaving behind him the memory 
of a brave soldier, a good master and a devout 
Christian. 

The Castle of Challant stands high over the little 
River Evenon, a few inches above its junction with the 
Dora Baltea. A castle existed here before 1200, but 
the name of the founder has not been recorded. It 
was enlarged in 1 295, by Ebalo, who on abandoning 
his tower of Bramafam at Aosta made it his principal 
residence. It may therefore be considered the first 
castle built by his family. Little of it remains beyond 
the outer walls, which are in many parts crumbling away, 
and part of the inner wall which retains traces of plaster. 
As usual the country folk have used the castle as a 
quarry and have stripped the doors and windows of 
their hewn stone. The southern wall is the least 
injured. It is pierced with windows and loops, and the 
grooves for the drawbridge may still be traced. In the 
interior is the cistern, generally, we are told, filled by 
the jovial lords with wine. 

Montjovet, in the main valley, where the bishop was 
kept a prisoner, is an older and even more picturesque 
pile, in a not much better plight. From the name it 
may be supposed that the Romans had a settlement 
here. In the thirteenth century it was the seat of a 
troublesome noble baron, one Fagdinus, the terror of 
all the traders of Savoy and Lombardy. His evil deeds 
were reported to the count, who seized his castle in 
1274. It was restored to him on a promise of good 
behaviour, but the greater part of his fiefs were al- 
lotted to the house of Challant. Another portion was 
given to the family of Chenal. Ebalo of Challant 
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married the heiress of the latter house, and by the gift 
of Amedeo V. became possessed of all the original 
domain of Fagdinus. It remained the property of the 
Challants till the year 1438, when it was sold to 
Amedeo VIII., who surrounded it with bastions and 
armed it with cannon. In 1661, by order of Charles 
Emanuel II., it was dismantled, and the guns and 
munitions of war transferred to Fort Bard. The 
bastions of Amedeo VIII. are still in good preservation, 
but of the feudal fortress not much else is left than the 
shattered master-tower and the broken fangs of the 
outer line of fortifications. 

Chatillon, higher upstream, is completely modernised. 
It has an unexpected interest for English people. In 
1 173 — before even it had passed into the greedy hands 
of the Challant — the castle belonged to Humbert II. of 
Savoy. Wishful to conclude an alliance with Henry II. 
of England against the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, he 
proposed a match between his daughter Agnes and our 
Prince John. Chatillon was to be included in the dowry 
and the bridegroom was to become viscount of the 
valley ; but fortunately for the valley, and unluckily 
for us, the match was broken off and Agnes gave her 
hand to a Genevese count. 

The finest monument of the great papal lords of the 
valley is to-day the imposing Castle of Verres, on the 
river, half-way between Ivrea and Aosta. Built in 1390 
by Ibleto, it reveals the progress in military architec- 
ture made since the foundation of the rude strongholds 
of Challant and Graines. It stands on a high precipi- 
tous rock, to be climbed by the agile in twenty minutes. 
Reaching the summit we are faced by the stout bastioned 
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enceinte reared in 1556 by Count Renato — defensible by 
artillery, we observe, on all sides but the north whence 
an attack was hardly to be apprehended. Over the 
entrance are an inscription referring to Renato of 
Challant, and his arms quartered with those of his 
third wife, Mencia of Portugal. The wall encloses a 
wide space in the middle of which rises the Castle of 
Ibleto — a huge square pile, now disfigured by a 
modern roof. The door is defended by loopholes 
and a portcullis. It leads into a square vestibule, 
beyond which is an open court, much smaller than is 
usual in Italian castles. In the middle is a deep cistern 
sunk into the solid rock. But the most remarkable 
feature of the whole castle is the staircase, which winds 
round the wall of the court to the summit of the 
building supported only by brackets and unprotected 
by any balusters or parapet. The steps alternate with 
landings two metres wide. 

The vast empty vaulted chambers on each ,side of 
the court are furnished with great hooded fireplaces, 
and were evidently the quarters of the garrison. High 
above the floor, a passage excavated in the wall leads 
to a postern gate and to a newel stair to the upper 
storey. Here were the banqueting hall and the apart- 
ments of the lord. There was ample provision for 
heating, and the kitchen has three fireplaces. The 
rooms are not all at the same level, and had chambers 
or lofts above their ceilings. Over the vestibule is 
the room of the warden, with the usual apertures for 
discharging missiles, and a speaking tube in the 
wall communicating with the guard-room below. The 
second floor was given up to the servants and partly 
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used as storerooms. All traces of decoration have 
disappeared except an inscription commemorating the 
foundation of Ibleto, over the entrance to the first 
floor; but the vaulting, the staircase, and the extra- 
ordinary variety in the form of the windows and 
chinmeypieces show that the founder and his suc- 
cessors were assisted by able architects. Built on a 
rock, there is no crypt or undercroft. The dungeons 
were situated in the guard-house just outside the door, 
and seem to be the remains of an earlier building than 
the castle itself. 

Francesco de Challant, the son of Ibleto, died with- 
out sons in 1442, and in defiance of the salic law, 
obtaining in the valley, named as his heiresses his 
daughters Caterina and Margherita, both widows. The 
duke declared the will invalid and claimed the fiefs, 
but all the collateral branches of the family contested 
his pretensions as well as those of the daughters. The 
tenants and retainers of the house stood by the ladies, 
as also did their cousin, Pietro d' Introd, a shrewd 
doctor of laws. While the law-suit was pending, 
Margherita sold her share in the property, except the 
Castle of Verres, to her sister, who promptly married 
her lawyer. They then set to work to fortify the 
castles of Graines, Challant and Chatillon, and armed 
the peasantry against the duke's commissioners. His 
Highness then induced Margherita to declare the sale 
of these fiefs to have been extorted from her by force. 
Caterina was cited to appear before the court. She 
neither went nor sent representatives. The duke then 
commanded her to deliver the two sons of her first 
marriage to their paternal grandfather. By way of 
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answer she removed them to Challant. "And," ex- 
claimed her new husband, " if I can't get the county of 
Challant by law, I will get it by force. A good horse 
will take the bit in his mouth once in his life at 
least." 

The vassals crowded into the chapel of the castle 
and swore to defend their count and countess to the 
death. The first object of Pietro's wrath was his 
wife's sister. Seeing her one day in the church of 
Challant, he assailed her with taunts, then he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to surprise her fortress of Verres. 
The feeble duke, Lodovico, instead of vindicating his 
authority by force of arms ordered fresh inquiries and 
commissions, till he was spurred at last by Giacomo, 
another of the claimants, into occupying the valley of 
Challant with his troops. But this very Giacomo, 
presently engaged in a conspiracy against the Duchess 
of Savoy, and the irritated Lodovico made a truce with 
Caterina. However, in 1456, Giacomo was recognised 
by judicial decree heir-general of Count Francesco, and 
an army was sent to put him in possession. Caterina 
shut herself up in Chatillon, her husband in Verres. 
Pietro, attempting to succour his wife, fell into an 
ambuscade and was killed. Chatillon fell, and Caterina 
was robbed of her lands, title, children, and even for a 
year of her liberty. 

From Giacomo, who seems to have been an inter- 
loper, the lands and honours of Challant descended to 
Renato, who in 1522, at the age of seventeen, married 
Bianca Maria, the widow of Ermes Visconti and the 
daughter of a noble of the Montferrat. The honey- 
moon was spent at Issogne, where in 1470 Giorgio de 
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Challant had built a manor-house. The bride was two 
years older than her husband, and vastly his superior 
in experience and spirit, A year after their marriage 
he left her, as he put it in his will, " to follow the 
most serene and most Christian lord king Francis of 
France, against the illustrious lord duke of Milan." 

Thus abandoned, Bianca Maria went , herself to 
Milan, where her beauty procured her many lovers. 
The first she favoured was a certain Ardizzino Val- 
perga, who, being presently supplanted by his friend, 
the Count of Gaiazzo, went about speaking of his 
faithless mistress in the most contemptuous terms. 
The indignant lady asked her new lover to kill the 
old, and, as he would not, she restored Ardizzino to 
her favour, and besought him to punish the count for 
having refused to kill him at her bidding. Finding 
that neither of these lovers would murder the other, 
she took a third, Don Pietro di Cardona, who, in 
gratitude for her smiles, assassinated Ardizzino. He 
was detected and arrested, and confessed at whose 
instigation he had acted. He escaped from prison 
through the connivance of the Constable de Bourbon, 
who was then in the city; but Bianca Maria was 
seized and sentenced to death. On 20th October 
1526 she was led out into the ravelin of the castle 
weeping piteously, and crying out to see her last 
lover, of whose escape she was ignorant. She spoke, 
says the chronicler, to deaf ears; and her head was 
severed from her body at the age of twenty -five 
years. 

Her lawful husband, on hearing of her death, 
thought only of securing her lands in Montferrat. 
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Little more than a year after he married Donha 
Mencia, daughter of the Duke of Braganga. She 
bore him two daughters. The elder, Filiberta, was 
sought in marriage by the Marquis of Soriana; but 
she had already lost her heart to a groom named 
Lespail. On the walls of Issogne we read the legends 
in which she expressed her love : " Omnia vincit 
amor," "Non est amor imo dolor mulieris amor," 
"Vivamus et amemur." On the morning fixed for 
the wedding the bride had disappeared. They sought 
high and low, but all in vain. Filiberta was well 
on her way to Venice with her lowly lover — and a 
plentiful supply of the family jewels. The marquis, 
not to waste the wedding breakfast, married her sister, 
Isabella. Her mother, not so easily consoled, died, 
it is said, of a broken heart. One day the prodigal 
returned to Issogne. Her lover had been hanged for 
robbery at Ferrara, and it may be imagined with what 
reproaches and gibes she was received. Again the 
poor girl made the walls her confidant. *'In me 
turbatum est cor meum," she wrote, and " Defecit a 
dolore vita mea (1564)." Wearied by her harsh 
treatment, she eloped a second time, on this occasion 
to an aged aunt at Novara. She quitted her house 
the wife of Count Giuseppe Tornielli, with whom 
she lived happily ever afterwards, let us hope, far 
from the scenes of her youthful indiscretions, in the 
duchy of Lorraine. 

The manor, haunted by the ghosts of these women 
who loved unwisely and too well, has been restored, 
and is inhabited by the painter Commendatore Vittorio 
Avondo. The exterior is not interesting, but once in 
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the inner court you might believe yourself to be back 

in the fifteenth century. The walls are painted chiefly 

with coats-of-arms belonging to the Challants and the 

families with which they were allied. Giuseppe Giacosa 

tells us how he passed several days with the com- 

mendatore, clearing away the plaster and varnish from 

the walls, and bringing to light the inscriptions of 

which we have spoken. Guests in former times seem 

to have had the habit of leaving such souvenirs behind. 

Escobar, a Spaniard, wrote in 1 547, " No piedo mas 

fortuna " (No longer will I seek fortune) ; and lower 

down, " Palabras de pluma lo viento le leva " (Written 

words can be carried away by the wind), sentences 

which seem respectively to express a profound delight 

or discouragement and a cynical contempt for such 

fleeting moods. In the manorial hall someone has 

written, "Maledictus homo qui confidat in homine," 

and another, "Beneficis et injurias msemor (sic). luravit 

et non poenitebit." Most eloquent of all, after the love 

messages of Filiberta, is the prayer, " Jolande prie Dieu 

et la Sainte Vierge pour son enfant." Not even in 

the Beauchamp Tower do the very stones bear such 

eloquent witness to the sorrows and hopes of the 

long-forgotten dead. The race of Challant itself has 

faded out. The last representative] died in the year 

1804. 

Fenis, half-way between Chatillon and Aosta, was 
built in 1330 by order of Aymond de Challant, some- 
time tutor of the young Araedeo VII. and afterwards 
captain-general of the army of Savoy. It was enlarged 
and embellished by successive lords and finally sold by 
Giorgio Francesco di Challant in 1716 to defray the 
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costs of the suit he had brought against the de- 
scendants of that Madrazzo who had married Filiberta's 
sister. It is now a national monument. It was obviously 
built for defensive purposes though by no means in 
a defensive position. The high outer wall which en- 
circles it is attached on the west side to the keep; 
on the south it is strengthened by three towers, one 
square, huge and primitive, the second round, and 
the third, between them, overhung with machicolations 
and pierced with the round-arched entrance to the 
castle. 

The buildings form an irregular trapezoid. At the 
four angles are four turrets or bartizans at the level of 
the battlements, and from the west side projects the 
strong square keep. All the towers and walls pre- 
serve their merlons and machicolations and pitched 
roofs. You pass immediately into the inner court, 
which is almost triangular in plan, and adorned on one 
side with a huge painting of St Christopher carrying 
the infant Jesus. Opposite the entrance a staircase in 
two branches leads to the upper floor. The walls here 
are adorned with the figures of the sages and heroes 
of antiquity, with their names written underneath; 
the chambers are in a miserable ruinous state, but 
their wooden ceilings, fireplaces and windows are still 
in good condition. The chapel on the first floor con- 
tains some interesting though deteriorated frescoes, 
and some curious sentences or mottoes written in all the 
languages spoken in the fifteenth century in Piedmont 
— Latin, Italian, French, Provengal, Spanish, German, 
and various dialects of the vernacular. One of these 
runs thus: 
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" Ours, lions, serpens, et chien 
Are quatre bastes apres au bien 
Mais on ne peut par nul engien 
A male femme apprendre bien." 

Were these bitter lines suggested by the misdeeds 
of Bianca Maria ? 

Montalto, a picturesque pile near the entrance to the 
valley, has, like Issogne, been restored and adapted to 
modem domestic uses. It also has its legend of an 
unhappy love, which is thus related by Signor 
Giacosa : 

" Emma di Montalto loved Guiscardo di Monferrato, 
the scion of a rival house. The two lovers were 
accustomed to meet at a fountain near Lake Sirio, half- 
way between Montalto and Ivrea. The pitcher goes 
often to the well, but is broken at last. One day 
Guiscardo was obliged to confess his love to his father, 
and to implore his consent to his marriage. 

" ' Wretch ! ' exclaimed Roberto di Montferrato, 
' wouldst thou wed thy sister ? ' And he related to 
him the story of his secret love for the mother of 
Emma, in her tomb these many years. Which story, 
reaching, in some way unknown to us, the ears of the 
lord of Montalto, was credited by him, and the maiden 
at once chased from the castle. 

" The unhappy Emma took refuge with her nurse 
in a village on the Serra and sent word to her lover, 
expecting help from him ; but Guiscardo wrote to her, 
saying that fate had disunited them and they must 
meet again only in heaven. Emma implored in vain 
the pardon of her father, languished and died. Guis- 
cardo fled away to the wars and was slain. The lord 
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of Montalto, at last bestirring himself to avenge his 
honour, assaulted and burnt the Castle of Montferrato, 
Wounded to death, Roberto proclaimed the innocence 
of his wife and furnished him with proofs of it. Too 
late ! The unhappy father fled to seek his daughter, 
only in time to receive her last sigh." 

" Another story tells of a youth who loved and was 
loved by the daughter of the castellan, Maria. The 
affair having been discovered, he went out into the 
world as a troubadour. One day he returned to the 
castle and carried oif the prize in a singing tourney; 
recognised, he was ignominiously expelled. There- 
upon he took up arms and acquired renown in the 
wars. Montalto was besieged by enemies ; he hastened 
to its assistance, defeated the enemy, who had already 
penetrated within the walls, delivered the besieged, 
and obtained the hand of Maria." 

These things are bound to happen to dwellers in 
castles in any land. 

Giacosa guarantees the truth of the following story 
about the lord of the Castle of Montmayeur which 
crowns a seemingly inaccessible peak in the Val 
Grisanche. In the year 1450 this truculent baron 
was engaged in a law-suit with a kinsman as to the 
succession to some lands. Judgment was given against 
him by the court of Chambery, presided over by 
Guido de Fessigny. A few months after the decision 
the lord of Montmayeur waited on the judge, and, 
telling him that he admitted the justice of the finding, 
he invited him to dine with him and his late adversary 
at his castle. (I cannot imagine a place less suitable 
for a dinner-party.) The judge rode up the steep 
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path on the evening appointed, and was vaguely 
alarmed to perceive no signs of a festival, no lights in 
the windows. His host appeared, however, and wel- 
comed him cordially. He apologised for the absence 
of the other guests, but would not hear of his depart- 
ing without his dinner. And indeed the lawyer ate 
a hearty meal. At its conclusion, Montmayeur asked 
him abruptly if he were a good Christian. Fessigny 
said he hoped so. "Then look behind you,'* said 
Montmayeur. 

The judge glanced over his shoulder. The arras 
had been drawn aside, and in the room beyond he saw 
a block, surrounded by twelve monks. 

" I have lost one hundred thousand livres, thanks to 
you," said the baron grimly. " Commend your soul to 
God who awaits you." 

The judge, thus brought to judgment, pleaded for 
his life in vain. A few days later the baron entered 
the court at Chambery, and placed a bag on the table. 
" Gentlemen," he said to the judges, " here is a docu- 
ment relating to my case." He turned, and was heard 
galloping away. The bag contained the head of the 
unfortunate judge. 

To describe and to tell the stories (where there are 
any) of the seventy-two castles of the valley of Aosta 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task. It is worth 
observing that this valley, so well defended, was never 
violated by an invader till Napoleon was checked 
for some days by the Austrian garrison in the fort of 
Bard. This circumstance explains the enormous differ- 
ence in the proportion of such strongholds between 
this and other parts of Italy. 
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The castle which towers over Ivrea at the mouth 
of the valley was built by the Green Count in 1358. 
The three remaining comer towers at a distance rather 
resemble factory chimneys. The fourth tower collapsed 
on being struck by lightning in 1676, destroying one 
hundred and eighty-seven houses. In 1 648 the regent, 
Christine de France, here solemnly resigned the govern- 
ment to her son, Vittorio Emanuele II. The castle was 
used often in those days as a state prison, and is now a 
gaol. Outside the town are the ruins of an older castle, 
once inhabited by the marquises of Ivrea. Giacosa tells 
us that down to 1848, in memory of the struggles of the 
town with the neighbouring marquises of Montferrat, 
every new governor, on taking office, publicly smote a por- 
tion of the old fortress with a hammer, solemnly pronounc- 
ing the words, " In spretum Marchionis Montis Ferrati." 
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CHAPTER VII 

THREE CASTLES NEAR FLORENCE 

The feudal system, never very strong in Italy, broke 
down during the long struggle between Pope and 
emperor. The towns, one by one, emerged from the 
strife as free republics, and threatened the very exist- 
ence of the barons to whom they had lately owed suit 
and service. The nobles of the peninsula were, in 
fact, left in a very doubtful position. They no longer 
had a country, remarks one historian^; their only 
security was in their own strength, for the emperor, 
in resigning his authority over the towns, had for- 
gotten in any way to organise the nobles dispersed in 
castles. All the families of Italian dukes had become 
extinct; those who remained had lost all jurisdiction 
over their inferiors ; no feudal tenure was respected ; 
no vassal appeared at the baronial court to sit on the 
tribunal of his lord. The nobles were not united by 
the hierarchical connection of the feudal system, but 
grouped themselves into Guelfs and Ghibellines. The 
most powerful families generally followed the imperial 
banner. Those nobles, on the contrary, whose castles 
were few or weak, or situated near powerful cities, 
frequently enrolled themselves as citizens, and coming 
to take an active part in the government, attached 
themselves to the Guelf or papal party. Independent 

1 Sismondi. 
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nobles were no more to be found in the plain of 
Lombardy, but the hills bristled with the strongholds 
of chiefs owning a nominal fealty to the emperor^ and 
a real obedience to none. Even these, in after years, 
like the Visconti, allied themselves with some city state, 
an example the Guelf house of Este and the Ghibelline 
Eccelinos were in course of time obliged to follow. 
"In like manner were situated on the northern side 
of the Apennines the fortresses of the Ghibelline 
nobles, who excited revolutions in the republics of 
Piacenza, Parma, Reggio and Modena. On the 
southern side were the castles of other Ghibellines, in 
turns citizens and enemies of the republics of Arezzo, 
Florence, Pistoia and Lucca. Lower in the valley of 
the Po, or in the upper vale of the Arno, were the 
castles of the Guelfs who had become decidedly citizens 
of the same republics." 

Among these last were the two castles of Romena 
and Poppi, which still form the most conspicuous land- 
marks of the beautiful vale of the Casentino. The 
shattered towers of Romena, rising from a steep cliff 
on the right bank of the Arno, summarise the whole 
tragedy of the expiring feudal system. The roots of 
the stronghold were planted far back in the Dark Ages. 
It was dwelt in by the Count Guido Alberto, who in 
the first years of the eleventh century extended his 
authority through the length and breadth of the valley. 
From him was descended Count Guidoguerra IV., who 
married the good Gualdrada, the daughter of the 
Florentine citizen, Bellincione, referred to by Dante 
as a model of primitive simplicity and sobriety. On 
Guidoguerra's death, in 12 17, his fiefs were divided 
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among his sons. Romena fell to Aghinolfo, from whom 
were descended the branch of the family surnamed 
after the castle. In his time Maestro Adamo of 
Brescia lived at Romena, and was incited by him, as 
Dante believed, to counterfeit the money of Florence. 
For this oiFence the man was barbarously burnt to 
death a mile or two away from the castle, near to 
which, it is said, some of the spurious coins made by 
him were discovered in a cavern; and on your way 
down to the village you pass the little spring of Fonte 
Branda, which he remembered, tortured by thirst, in 
hell. 

The stern sombre poet spent a part of his exile at 
Romena, and was on terms of intimacy with Aghinolfo 
and his brothers. He was one of the twelve counsellors 
of Alessandro Guidi, who was the captain of the band 
called the Taglia, formed by Ghibelline exiles from 
Florence. Dante is said to have composed the letter 
which was addressed to the republic of Florence in 
the count's name, pleading for the readmission of the 
exiles to the city; and upon Alessandro's death he 
wrote to his nephew, regretting that he could not 
attend his funeral, for want of arms and horses to 
traverse the Casentine. These friendly associations 
did not however, restrain the bard from immortalising 
the count as the instigator of a crime. He did not act 
much more kindly by the beautiful Margherita Malatesta, 
whom he met at the castle in 1304, and whose father 
Paolo he consigned to the same region as the luckless 
counterfeiter. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the counts 
of Romena found themselves no longer able to hold out 
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against the neighbouring republic. The day of the 
robber baron had passed, and the lord's chief means of 
livelihood was a tax he levied on all merchandise that 
passed within a mile of his seat. In 1357 Count 
Bandino was glad enough to sell the stronghold to the 
Florentines for nine thousand six hundred florins of gold. 
He became a citizen of the republic, distinguished above 
the others only by the privilege of being allowed to enter 
the city with four armed men, whose names he had 
beforehand to submit to the podesta. Romena thence- 
forward was garrisoned by the Florentines, from whom 
it was wrested and held for a short time in the year 
1440 by the visconti. When the city became absorbed 
in the grand-duchy of Tuscany the fortress was suffered 
to decay. 

It has decayed indeed. Of its fourteen towers and 
triple walls, that are thought to have suggested to 
Dante his description of the Castle of Limbo, only 
three towers and a part of the wall remain. The 
entrance to the maschio or keep is through a lower 
tower called the Postierla, corresponding loosely to the 
English forebuilding. In front of this was the draw- 
bridge, and over it is inscribed the legend, "Here the 
Counts Guidi entertained Dante Alighieri in the early 
part of his exile." Between the inner ward and the 
outer defences are the ruins of the old Potesteria the 
seat of the Florentine governors. Some of their coats- 
of-arms may still be traced on the crumbling walls. 
There are remains, too, of the two northern gates, and 
of a subterranean passage, by which, as at Lucera, the 
keep seems to have been in communication with the 
outside. Little else remains. A doom as dreadful as 
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that of the house of Usher seems to have overwhelmed 
Romena. 

Poppi, the principal seat of the Guidi, still stands 
upright and threatening, lower down the valley, and 
lifts its tall straight tower defiantly above the clustering 
town. The site is well chosen for defence, rising on 
one side from the Arno, on another from a tributary 
rivulet. Much younger than Romena, the existing 
fabric supplants a castle inhabited by that famous Count 
Guido who married the good Gualdrada, extolled by 
Dante and Villani. This excellent lady's example 
seems to have been wasted on her lord, who persisted 
in entertaining mummers and courtesans at Poppi, to 
the annoyance of the monks of Camaldoli. The Pope 
accordingly told the bishops of Florence and Arezzo to 
admonish the count, but they hesitated, we read, to do 
so, in consideration of his rank. 

To the time of this jovial baron probably belongs 
the ruined tower called the Torre de' Diavoli op- 
posite the castle gate. Hither the Ukeliest youths of 
Poppi were lured by a Donna Telda, the beautiful 
widow of one of the counts, who, as soon as she had 
tired of them, dropped them into a subterranean 
chamber, still to be seen. But murder will out, 
especially when carried on on this wholesale scale, and 
the people of the town, having seized the countess, 
starved her to death in her own tower. Her spirit, it 
was believed, often met with that of some former lover 
and victim, and their loud-pitched recriminations earned 
the tower its unenviable name. In the meadow in 
front you might also expect to meet ghosts ; for here 
gentlemen used to come from far and wide to settle 
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their differences with sword and lance, at the invitation 
of the lord of Poppi, who thoughtfully provided the 
combatants with weapons, seconds and freshly dug 
graves. 

The castle, on the death of Gualdrada's husband, 
seems, as was then the custom, to have been held in 
common by his four sons. One of these, Simone da 
Battifolle, in the year 1261, fortified the town of 
Poppi, girding it with strong walls and towers and 
laying the foundations of the residential portion of the 
castle. Simone it seems was wronged by his brother 
Guido Novello,! whom we find a year or two later 
apparently in exclusive possession of the castle. He 
fought against the Florentines at Montaperti, and was 
named podesta of the city by the Ghibelline faction. 
He enriched himself in the wars and by his office, and 
the strength and splendour of his castle gave rise to 
the sayingj "More at ease than the lord of Poppi." 
Thither he transported all the engines of war he could 
find in Florence. He showed them one day to his 
kinsman, the Count of Porciano, who observed dryly 
that he had heard that the Florentines lent only at 
very high rates of interest. 

Interest and capital were exacted in full when, in 
1290, on their return from Arezzo, the victorious 
citizens dismantled the castle and recovered their 
engines. Simone, who had attached himself to the 
Guelf faction, was probably allowed to resume posses- 
sion of the ancestral stronghold, and a sum of money 
was granted to his son, Guido da Battifolle, to restore 
it. He employed as architect Lapo, the master of 
iViUani, Bk. V, 837. 
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Arnolfo di Cambio ; and the pupil took the castle as 
a model when he built the Signoria at Florence. The 
work must have been going on in the year 1300. 
Sixteen years later we find Guido elected vicar of the 
people of Florence. The city prospered under his 
rule, and owed still more to his son, another Simone. 
It was this noble who in 1343 acted as mediator 
between Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, and the 
people whose confidence he had abused. After witness- 
ing the duke's formal abdication of his powers on 
I St August, he conducted him with a brilliant escort 
to Poppi. Seeing that the banished tyrant was loth to 
leave Florentine territory, Simone addressed him thus : 
" My lord duke, if you do not wish to observe the oath 
you have sworn to the Florentines, I shall not use you 
with force or violence, but will reconduct you to 
Florence, where you can debate the thing with the 
people as may seem good to you." The duke took 
the hint, and there and then confirmed his renunciation 
of his authority before two notaries. The intervention 
of these lawyers at such a crisis need surprise no one : 
it has been remarked that all through the fiercest civil 
strife, and in the midst of the most violent political and 
social revolutions, the Italians outwardly affected respect 
for the forms of law. Tyrants would unhesitatingly 
seize other men's lands and castles, but they never 
failed on such occasions to burn the rightful owner's 
title deeds. We are reminded of the reluctance of the 
French authorities to put a convicted murderer to death 
tin they have been satisfied by the inspection of his 
birth certificate that he has, legally speaking, been 
bom. 
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The last of the Guidi to rule at Poppi proved false 
to the commonwealth. He allied himself with the Duke 
of Milan, and presently found himself besieged in his 
castle by the Florentine troops commanded by Neri 
Capponi. Starved out, the count held a parley on the 
bridge over the Arno. " Can it be," he asked, " that 
your masters will not leave me my castle which has 
been ours these nine hundred years ? With the rest 
do what you will." Neri answered, " Dismiss the hope 
You have not been a good neighbour to my lords." 
Then the count craved leave to send two ambassadors 
to Florence to plead his cause. This request was 
refused. Neri told him that if he did not surrender 
the castle he would sack it and put all to the sword. 
Guidi yielded, and left the stronghold, with his family, 
followed by a train of thirty-four mules carrying what 
was left of his wealth. They fled away, and the 
Casentino knew the house of Guidi ao more. Thus 
in 1440 the Castle of Poppi became a fortress of the 
Florentine republic. As such, it repelled the attacks 
of the Prince of Orange's marauders in 1529, though 
strangely enough the garrison capitulated next day. 

The castle built by Lapo is a solid battlemented pile, 
with one of its four sides longer than the other. A rect- 
angular tower bisects the west front, projecting from it for 
about half its width, and soaring above its battlements 
to a height of four hundred and seventy metres. From 
its platform you have one of the most glorious views 
in all Tuscany. At the foot of this tower is a dungeon, 
dark and noisome enough, but constructed in 1649, ^^ 
an inscription records, not in the hope that it would be 
always occupied but out of compassion for any future 
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inmate. Prison reform has always moved slowly. The 
walls of the castle seem to have been built and restored 
at widely different periods; the southern side is older 
than the northern, and the lower part as usual older 
than the upper. Windows have been pierced at random 
in all the stages, but those in the second and third 
storeys appear to be original. 

The ditch is now practically filled up. The bridge 
when drawn up was received in the grooves of a low 
square tower, in front of and at the foot of the tall 
tower or keep. To the left of this a round arched 
entrance, above which a lion was carved by Turriani in 
1477, admits to the inner court of the castle. You are 
reminded of the interior of the palace of the Signoria. 
The staircase, carried on corbels for half its flight, is a 
noble work of the sixteenth century. At the foot is 
the Marzocco, or lion of Florence, carved in stone. The 
stair masks some fine windows of an earlier date. At 
the head is the figure of a warrior asserted by some to 
be the old Count Guidoguerra, and by others, with more 
show of probability, the son of Count Simone da Batti- 
foUe, the real builder of the castle. On the walls 
round the court are displayed the arms of the successive 
Florentine vicars and governors, including most of the 
best-known names in Florence, among them that of the 
son of Galileo. There are also traces of mural paintings 
of the fifteenth century. Only once is the escutcheon 
of the Guidi to be seen — it bears a lion rampant with its 
tongue out, and is surmounted by a similarly truculent 
beast apparently trying to writhe its way out of a 
helmet. 

On the upper floor is the old chapel, painted with 
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fast-disappearing frescoes of the Four Evangelists and 
New Testament scenes. These are variously attributed 
to BufFalmacco (immortalised in the "Decameron"), 
to Spinelli, and to Giacopo da Casentino, who, says 
Vasari, did a great deal of work here. His at any 
rate are the frescoes representing various knights of 
the Guidi family kneeling round the Saviour and the 
Baptist, and the ladies of the house at Herod's Supper. 
Dante is said to have been here in the year 1 3 1 o, and 
we recognise him in one of the persons standing 
beneath the figure of Love on a fountain. A dungeon 
is shown wherein the poet is said to have been con- 
fined — why or by whom is not stated. Through 
the gratings you may drop pebbles into as ugly-look- 
ing dungeons and oubliettes as you may see any- 
where in Italy. Therein possibly were confined those 
sentenced by the vicar, who administered law, sometimes 
tempered with justice, at a great stone table in the 
courtyard. 

The same story of the subjection of an old feudal 
house to the rising commune can be told by 
ViNCiGLiATA, a castle certainly not famous, but so 
near to Florence as to become very well known to 
innumerable travellers. Restored in the 'sixties by 
the Cavaliere Temple Leader, it presents on the whole 
a very fair picture of the Italian castle of the fourteenth 
century, and for that reason its history told in detjul 
by Leader Scott may be worth repeating here. 

The place is first mentioned in a deed of the year 
1031, when there seems to have been a castle there 
owned by four brothers of the Visdomini family. This 
house, we are assured, was composed of "most noble 
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and ancient gentlemen of the Guelf factions, who in 
1 2 15 Hved in San Martino and had possessions and 
towers; they changed their name and arms several 
times." They must have parted with Vincigliata before 
1318, in which year the castle was sold by Bocca and 
Giovanna di Scarlatto to Bartolo Usimbardi, a citizen 
of Colle in the Val d'Elsa. 

Of the daughter of this personage a romantic story 
is related. On the hill above Vincigliata may be seen 
the square truncated tower which is all that remains 
of the Castle of Poggio. This was dwelt in by the 
family Del Manzecca, who constituted themselves the 
foes of the occupants of the lower fortress, no matter 
who they might be. The head of the house, however, 
met the daughter of Usimbardi in Florence and asked 
her hand, which was refused him. Both father and 
rejected suitor were then much disgusted to discover 
that the lady had been bewitched by the younger of 
the Manzecca brothers, whom she had seen at the 
village church. Their meeting place was detected, 
and they were sternly forbidden to see each other 
again by the old Usimbardi. Some time after, the 
old gentleman marched out at the head of a troop 
of militia to fight for Florence against Castruccio 
Castracani, Twice he fell, and twice he was saved 
from death by a strange knight wearing a blue ribbon, 
who shadowed him that day and shielded him from 
every blow. Returning together to the city, the old 
burgher asked his deliverer's name. The knight raised 
his visor — it was the younger Manzecca — and, of 
course, the marriage was agreed to there and then. 
On the eve of the wedding the maiden waited for 
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her lover on the rampart walk. She waved to him 
as he rode down the hill ; but as he reached her castle 
gate three men rushed out from the bushes and slew 
him before her eyes. The doers of the deed were the 
elder brother and his minions. The girl went mad and 
presently died, and she has become one of the very 
select company of Italian ghosts. 

The Usimbardi had but a short reign at Vincigliata. 
On Bartolo's death, the property had to be divided 
between his son, Nicolo, and his cousin, Gregorio; 
and though such a division was effected with consider- 
able ingenuity, by dint of much Latin and more parch- 
ment, it was found that the charges on the joint estate 
were so heavy that it was more profitable to sell the 
castle outright. This was done, and the purchaser, in 
his turn, passed the property on to the Buonaccorsi, the 
famous bankers, in or about 1340. But the Buonaccorsi 
had lent vast sums to Edward III. of England, and as 
he proved to be a defaulter they failed and sold 
Vincigliata for the benefit of their creditors. 

The new owners were the Albizzi, who afterwards 
described themselves as the Alessandri. In the year 
1 367 they rebuilt the castle, which is believed to have 
been sacked and partially demolished by Sir John 
Hawkwood, the famous English condottiere. In the 
strife between Guelf and Ghibelline the family took 
opposite sides, the stronghold remaining in possession 
of the Guelf partisans. During this stormy time, 
Vincigliata must often have proved a handy refuge 
for its owners, steeped as they were in the deep 
waters of Florentine politics. Fortunately for them, 
Poggio, the stronghold of the Manzeccas, had been 
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utterly destroyed by order of the Signoria in the 
year 1348. 

The Alessandri throve and did good service to the 
commonwealth. They restored the castle thoroughly 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, so that 
whereas, in 1 345, it was described as " a tower, with a 
low dwelling-house, offices, loggia, garden, and per- 
gola," in 1429 it is spoken of as "a lordly palace with 
battlements and subterranean vaults, with an outer 
wall, enclosing fowl-houses, orchard, and vineyard 
with . the precincts." There for two hundred years 
the Alessandri lived a hearty life, dabbling in arts, 
crafts and politics, feasting, hawking, fighting. But 
with the fall of the republic the family declined, till 
in 1637 there remained at Vincigliata only the Lord 
Francesco, his little son, and an aunt seventy years 
old. Francesco was a God-fearing man who liked to 
hear Mass when he returned from the chase. One 
morning he found that the priest had begun before 
his arrival, and, enraged at being thus deprived of 
spiritual consolation, he shot the unlucky celebrant on 
the very altar. Perhaps the deed brought a curse on 
the castle, for it was abandoned in the next genera- 
tion, and continued so for two centuries. In the 
parish register for 1751 is written: "No one inhabits 
the ruined palace of the Alessandri, but holy water is 
sprinkled over thp chambers every Easter." To keep 
the ghosts away, no doubt. In the middle of the last 
century the property was acquired by Mr Temple 
Leader, and the castle was reconstructed at his ex- 
pense by Giuseppe Fancelli, the son of his factor or 
steward. 
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Vincigliata occupies a commanding position on a rocky 
platform, within easy walking distance of Florence. It 
is now approached through woods of pine and ilex — 
one of those beautiful clear woods where the trees 
growing well apart permit of the free play of the 
sunlight on their bark and foliage. These trees are 
of modern growth, and bespeak English rather than 
Italian taste. Medifeval fortresses, of course, were never 
surrounded by woods. The outer walls are " battered " 
— that is, incline inwards and upwards from the base. 
They form an irregular rectangle, the dimensions of 
which are given at 40 metres on the north, 60 on the 
south, 120 on the east and 150 on the west. The 
merlons are rectangular and pierced with loops. At 
each angle and in the middle of each curtain are 
placed the turrets springing from the wall itself or 
supported on brackets which Sir Walter Scott loved 
to describe as bartizans. The gate-tower at the 
north-west angle carries a heavy machicolation on five 
arches. It admits to the outer ward of the castle, 
which is in some parts extremely narrow. Signor 
Fancelli's restoration may on the whole be applauded, 
but here and there it strikes us that he has built his 
walls impossibly thin and so conveyed the impression 
of a mimic rather than a real fortress. On the east 
side we pass into a lower court, arcaded, and painted 
with scenes from the history of the castle. There is 
a double rampart walk, the lower one being carried 
on the arches. Hence we pass through various apart- 
ments, fitted up in mediseval style, to the inner court, 
which is said to embody a great deal of the old 
structure and to have been raised on its foundations. 
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Signer Fancelli took care to include every fragment 
of masonry that he found standing. In his restoration 
he evidently had the court of the Bargello in his mind's 
eye. On one side is a loggia with a terrace above it ; 
on the opposite side rises the master-tower or maschio, 
approached by a flight of steps at the foot of which is 
seated the Florentine Marzocco. The tower, which is 
served by a central stair, is hardly worth ascending 
accept for the superb view; the court below offers, 
in fact, more interest, with its rampart walk carried on 
stone brackets, its well, and the tablets recording the 
visits of royal personages, among whom was Amadeo 
the ex-King of Spain. The castle contains a valuable 
collection of antiques of all sorts, and the traveller is 
certainly under great obligations to the proprietor for 
the permission to visit it so generously given. It leaves 
on the mind a vivid picture of the life of a Florentine 
merchant prince when the beautiful city was in its 
golden prime. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THREE FAMOUS COMMUNAL PALACES 

As the castles of the barons crumbled away, towers 
shot up into the sky between the walls of the free 
cities, and in their midst rose massive fortified palaces, 
strongholds of the republic. The commune had need 
of a castle for its magistrates, to protect them against 
the violence of the city nobles and the insolence of the 
mob. These castle-like town halls, so expressive of 
the dignity of the city-state, are among the most 
striking and famous buildings of Italy. Among the 
oldest is the Palazzo del Podesta, which bounds one 
side of the central square of gloomy and towered 
Bologna. In 1 201, we are told by a chronicler, those 
who governed the republic, seeing it grow daily vastly 
more powerful and rich, deemed it fit and proper to 
forsake the old communal palace and to build another 
suited to its splendour and dignity. The work does 
not appear to have been completed for another twenty- 
five years. The Podesta Uberto Visconti had hardly 
taken up his abode there when the leaders of the 
lesser trade guilds broke in upon him, burnt the 
archives, and demanded a share in the government. 
This was perforce conceded to them, and the bell of 
the palazzo thereafter rang to announce the accession 
of their representatives to office. These tribunes were 
called the Anziani. For them a special residence was 
167 
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afterwards built. The old palazzo continued to be the 
residence of the podesta, and presumably remained for 
a time the strongest place in the city, since it was 
selected for the safekeeping of the city's most highly 
prized captive, Enzo, King of Sardinia. This young 
prince was a son of the famous Frederick II., and was 
captured in battle by the Bolognese at Fossalta on the 
Panaro, on 26th May 1249. His horse was killed 
under him, and he surrendered to Lambertino Lambertini 
and Michele degli Orsi. A recent historian ^ of the old 
city has collected practically all the information relating 
to the king's capture and captivity. He was led in 
triumph into Bologna on 24th August, mounted on a 
mule. He was twenty-four years of age, of fine form, 
with an angelic face, having light hair falling to the 
waist. His father offered gold enough to encircle the 
walls for his ransom, but the townsmen held fast by 
their captive. He was lodged in the Palazzo del 
Podesta, and treated with every regard to his rank 
and misfortunes. The fine hall named after him was 
his apartment by day. Four other German prisoners 
of rank kept him company. His household was large, 
and the sixteen citizens who constituted his guard 
were allowed to converse with him. Like Charles of 
Orleans, the emperor's son beguiled the time by 
writing verses. There is also an oft-repeated and oft- 
disputed legend that he was consoled by the love of 
Lucia Vendagoli, and that from the fruit of their love 
sprang the great family of Bentivoglio, which took 
their name from the king's words of yearning for his 
mistress. Perhaps it was before he met Lucia that he 
^ Edith Coulson James. 
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tried to escape. He was carried down the steps by a 
wine-seller in a huge basket, but as he was nearing the 
gate and freedom, one of his guards espied some long 
golden hair hanging out of the basket. The escape 
was frustrated and those who had abetted it lost their 
heads. Enzo lingered on in captivity twenty-two years 
and died on 14th March 1272. He was buried with 
royal honours in the Church of San Domenico, and 
there you may read his epitaph, placed there in 1731. 

The podesta, during the king's involuntary occupation 
of his palace, had shifted his quarters across the square 
to the new Palazzo del Comune, but from the balcony 
of his old home he continued to promulgate his sen- 
tences and decisions, while the poor devils he doomed 
to death or imprisonment stood by him. In 141 o the 
old palace was put to another use. Pope Alexander V. 
died at Bologna, and the great hall was fitted up for 
the conclave which was to elect his successor. Two 
of the Anziani were responsible for the custody of 
the cardinals, and they were assisted by Malatesta of 
Pesaro and the Marquis of Ferrara. From the balcony, 
John XXIII., formerly legate to the city, was presented 
to the people. 

The building was by this time appropriated to the 
archives and most of the city's business was transacted 
in the palaces opposite. In course of time the structure 
underwent many alterations and restorations, and lost 
many of its early features, such as its outside stair. 
Thanks to Signor Rubbiani, it has regained something 
of that forbidding castle-like aspect which it wore when 
it was the prison-house of the emperor's son. 
'"T'he huge mas§ of the Palazzo Pubblico, facing it. 
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dates from the year 1287. It has an appearance of 
immense brute strength and solidity — rather fitting a 
city which rejoices in the nickname of la grassa. In 
1365 Cardinal Aldroino even strengthened it with a 
wet ditch and a drawbridge, where is now the main 
entrance. In 1424 Fieravante Fieraventi was called 
in to restore the palace, after a disastrous fire, and 
he succeeded in modifying its grisly, threatening ap- 
pearance. It was restored repeatedly in the sixteenth 
century under the papal rule, and Bramante built the 
staircase up which a cardinal rode on horseback and 
which the youth of the city are at this day prevented 
with difiiculty from ascending on bicycles. The build- 
ing now accommodates all the provincial offices. The 
legates have left their arms on the wall of the principal 
hall, as at Ferrara, and various tablets and inscriptions 
commemorate the part the sons of Bologna have had 
in making national history ; and that part is no mean 
one. 

The last decade of the thirteenth century also 
witnessed the building of the great communal palaces 
of Siena and Florence. The history of both these 
edifices is so closely identified with that of the two 
great Tuscan republics that it can only be very briefly 
touched upon here. The Palazzo Pubblico of Siena 
was begun in the year 1288, in the city's palmiest 
days, when it was governed by the famous Nine and 
filled with the vain, luxurious people stigmatised by 
Dante. The Nine " were men whose sires had travelled 
land and sea; had built palaces in London and pur- 
chased cloth in Flanders ; had fought the Florentines 
at Montaperte and stormed the almost impregnable 
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heights of Campiglia d'Orcia; had visited half the 
capitals of Europe, and grown very wise and wily in 
dealing with kings and princes. Their honour, perhaps, 
was of the ledger and the counter, their courage rather 
that of the burgher than of the knight; but that 
courage, such as it was, sufficed to guard the rights 
of the commune and that honour to keep their hands 
clean in the administration of public affairs." ^ 

These merchant princes have a noble monument in 
their town hall, which took twenty-one years to build. 
It is partly of brick, partly of grey stone. Not content 
with so noble a pile, the city fathers called in two 
architects of Perugia, Minucci and Francesco di Rinaldo, 
who added in the year 1338 that beautiful tower, 
which " seems to quit the ground, to be not a monument 
but a flight."' The upper part was added in 1341. 
The Torre del Mangia the tower was called, after a 
figure that used to beat the bell on the summit and 
served the same purpose as did Pasquino at Rome. 
At the base was built a chapel in memory of the 
Black Death of 1348 which, as has often been re- 
marked, rather impairs the effect produced by the 
fa9ade. The statues within it are poor, and the paint- 
ings damaged and badly restored. 

The third storey on each side of the square central 
tower was superimposed in the fifteenth century and 
corbels still mark the level of the original roof. On 
the facade are displayed the monogram of the Holy 
Name, the object of the local saint Bernardino's par- 
ticular devotion, and you see the black and white 

'^ Heywoodj " Guide to Siena." 
a W. D. Howells. 
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shields of the republic on each side of the arms of 
its destroyer, the Grand Duke Cosimo. Over the door 
are two wolves on each side of the Lion of the People. 
A column surmounted by the favourite Roman beast 
marks the entrance to the apartments of the Signory 
as distinct from the podesta's door. For there were 
many councils and many authorities in Siena, each 
as jealous of the other as the various monti or classes 
of the population which they were supposed to 
represent. 

The interior of the palace is divided into spacious 
and finely decorated halls, a treasure-house of Sienese 
painting. The larger halls are named after the councils 
that sat in them. The Nine met in the Sala della 
Pace, to which they formerly gave their name. The 
Sala di Balia is called after the select council of fifteen, 
which in the last half of the fifteenth century really 
governed the republic. It is stained with the blood 
of one who well-nigh wrecked the state. In 1455 
Siena was leagued with Pope Calixtus III. against the 
formidable soldier of fortune Jacopo Piccinino. Her 
army was commanded by Count Giberto da Correggio. 
Word was brought to the Signory that he had sold 
them to the enemy. On 6th September the count 
rode into Siena, demanding his arrears of pay. The 
Balia invited him to an audience next day. With 
much ceremony and respect he was conducted into 
the chapel of the palace, while his attendants were 
left in the adjoining Sala delle Balestre. Presently 
he was ushered alone into the hall of the Fifteen. He 
was seated by the prior, and civilly interrogated as 
to the progress of the campaign. Then, abruptly, he 
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was accused of treason, and the written proofs of it 
were thrown on the table. " Do you think you have 
trapped me ? " he cried, rising, and supposing no doubt 
that his followers were within call. Instead, the officers 
of the council rushed in, and stabbed him to death 
beside the council board. The body was hurled into 
the piazza below. The Fifteen drew up a report and 
justification of the execution which was sent to the 
principal Italian courts. If justice acted always so 
speedily, it would not wear the cruel cat-like guise 
it has been given by our modern law. 

Florence built a castle for her captain of the people 
and council of the elders in 1255; six years later it 
was occupied by the podesta of King Manfred. The 
iron-grey battlemented pile is known as the Bargello, 
after the sheriff, whose headquarters it became in 
Medicean days. It is of three storeys, and at one 
angle rises into a tower, where curfew was sounded 
every night by the great bell, Montanina. The court- 
yard in the interior, with its columns and round arches 
and the escutcheons of the podestas, vividly brings 
back Dante's day. In it used to be confined persons 
detained on suspicion by the state. The grim time- 
worn stronghold is now the National Museum. It has 
been the scene of many stirring events. It was 
attacked and invaded by the populace in 1295 and 
1304, and was fortified in consequence — presumably by 
the addition of the machicolations and loopholes. A 
disastrous fire in 1332 caused the commune to vault 
the building up to the very roof. The Duke of Athens 
in 1342 installed Baglioni as podesta and painted his 
arms on the wall. When the people rose, they ex- 
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pelled Baglioni, sacked the castle, and erased the duke's 
arms. The municipality has restored the tablet record- 
ing the erasure, with an inscription affirming the city's 
unalterable devotion to the cause of popular liberty. 
The building was vigorously defended against the 
Ciompi in 1378, but was forced to surrender. In the 
troubled times of Florence, the fagade was pretty well 
covered with portraits of enemies of the state painted, 
gibbeted upside down, or surrounded by devils, or in 
oth^r such uncomfortable postures. These pictures, 
which were often of great merit, were regularly 
effaced with each change of government. From 1502 
onwards the palace was used principally as a court of 
justice and a prison. The seat of government had 
long been the Palazzo de Priori or Palazzo Vecchio, 
as it is now called. This famous and well-known 
building, familiar to everyone by photographs at least, 
was begun on 29th February 1249, by Arnolfo Cambio, 
in emulation of the Palazzo Pubblico at Siena. " The 
Palazzo Vecchio in its original form was strictly the 
Castle of the Guilds of Florence, which had imposed 
their rule in the thirteenth century over the whole city. 
It was, in short, the stronghold of the commercial 
oligarchy. The early government of Florence had 
been mainly aristocratic, and all its functions were per- 
formed by the nobles; but by 1282 the Arts or guilds, 
among which the Wool-Weavers and Silk- Workers were 
the most important members, had gained possession of 
the executive power, which they entrusted to their own 
Priori or Guild-masters. The body thus installed in 
the Palazzo Vecchio was known as the Signoria: it 
retained power in Florence until the gradual rise of the 
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democratic despotism of the Medici. The fortress-like 
appearance of the palace is due to the fact that the 
commercial oligarchy had to hold its own by force 
within the city against the great nobles on the one 
hand, and popular rising on the other." ^ 

The facade fronting the piazza is Arnolfo's own 
work; the rear portions in the squalid Via dei Leoni 
were added by Vasari and Buontalenti in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. The tower rises almost, but 
curiously enough not quite, in the middle of this fa9ade. 
It is in two storeys, the upper having been added in 
1453. Th^ Duke of Athens during his brief reign 
planned to make the strong palazzo the keep of a 
great fortress, and added to it new battlements, and a 
fortified portico which was demolished on his downfall. 
Two stone lions, the heraldic beasts of the people of 
Florence, were at the same time set outside the entrance. 
A ringhiera or balcony was also built where the 
magistrates could show themselves to the people. 

In 1433 Cosimo de' Medici was imprisoned in a 
dungeon called the Alberghettina underneath the tower, 
while the populace in the square outside clamoured for 
his release. A year later he made a triumphal entry 
into the palace, which his friend Michelozzi was presently 
commissioned to repair. In 1441 the building had the 
usual baptism of blood by the sudden apprehension and 
execution of Balduccio d'Anghiari, who had fought 
well for the republic and was detested by the new 
governing party. Again in 1478, the facade was 
festooned with the bodies of the Pazzi conspirators, 
hung from the columns of the windows. Twenty 
1 Grant Allen. 
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years after, Cosirao's old prison housed Savonarola. 
In the great hall of the Cinquecento he had preached 
before the Signoria; and in the chapel he celebrated 
Mass on the morning of his burning. 

Forty-two years later the town hall became the 
residence of Cosimo de' Medici, causing the "rooms 
which had once been those of the Priors and Gonfaloniers 
to be arranged in princely fashion." Vasari was called 
in where Michael Angelo and Da Vinci had worked, and 
painted the whole interior, including those huge frescoes 
in the Sala de Cinquecento which so much offend by 
their want of unity of interest. In 1550 the duke 
removed to the Pitti Palace and a corridor was built 
fifteen years later to connect the two buildings. It 
was in the Palazzo Vecchio, however, that Cosimo 
was proclaimed Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1 569. The 
old palace continued to be used for various state 
ceremonies, banquets and balls, and was the meeting 
place of the first Tuscan parliament in February 1848. 
The next year the Provincial Government took up 
their quarters here, living in the palace just as the 
old priors had done. When Florence became the 
capital of Italy the Italian parliament also met in the 
great hall of the Cinquecento, and there it was 
announced that Victor Emanuel had entered Rome at 
the head of the Italian army. The old palace was soon 
after restored to its original owners — the municipality 
of Florence. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PAVIA AND MILAN 

In Tuscany tower went down before town, in Lom- 
bardy commune was crushed by castle. Issuing from 
their hoary fortresses in the mountains, the barons 
followed the imperial eagle and, nominally invested 
with the lieutenancy of the conquered cities, soon 
became their dukes and despots. At Verona the old, 
ruinous palace of Theodoric was seized by the new 
lords and converted into a citadel to overawe the town. 
Everywhere, it seemed, the barons had brought their 
castles with them from the hills to rear them again in 
the heart of the cities. 

Thus Pavia, the old Lombard capital, whose liberties 
were in November 1359 crushed by Galeazzo Vis- 
conti of Milan, saw on 27th March 1360 the first 
foundations dug of her new master's stronghold in 
her midst. An older citadel there was already, but 
Galeazzo would not trust to this alone, and desired 
moreover a fortress that should impress by its dignity 
as well as its strength. The country was desolated by 
civil war and pestilence, but the work went on with 
frenzied haste. A document is dated from the Castle 
of Pavia as early as i8th October 1361, and Petrarch, 
who did not disdain the patronage of princes, wrote 
from the court of Galeazzo, four years later, speaking 
of the building as if it were finished, and describing it 
179 
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as the princeliest pile in Italy. As so often has 
happened with great monuments, the architect stamped 
the castle with his genius but not with his name. 
That we do not know; but it is not unlikely that 
it was Bartolino da Novara, who was at Pavia in 
Visconti's service in 1387, and who built the not dis- 
similar castles of Mantua and Ferrara. 

In accordance with those classic traditions which were 
cherished by Frederick II., and never died out in Italy, 
the castle was a perfect square in plan. Each side was 
142 metres long and 30 metres high. The waters of 
the Carona fed a moat some 8 metres deep. At each 
angle was a right-angled tower, 43 metres tall, and 
diminishing in breadth upwards from 18 to 15^ metres. 
Two of these towers and the whole of the north-east 
side are gone. The rest is in excellent preservation, 
and is still surmounted by its forked merlons, each 
pierced with a slit loop, and its machicolated gallery 
with round-headed loops between the brackets. The 
bricks, according to Street, measure 10^x5 inches, 
and are 3 inches high; they "have all been dressed 
with a chisel " (continues that architect), " with which 
diagonal lines have been marked all over the face. I 
can only assume that this has been done to improve the 
texture of the bricks in appearance, and perhaps where 
two bricks are side by side on the same plane, to make 
a little distinction between them by tooling the bricks 
in opposite directions. Two other features of Pavian 
brickwork may also be here mentioned. One, that 
the depth of the arch-bricks is almost always increased 
from the springing line to the centre — the intrados and 
extrados not being concentric; the other, that the 
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arch-bricks do not radiate from a centre, but are ar- 
ranged so as to obtain a vertical joint in the centre. 
The first is a very defensible practice; the second 
seems to me to be the contrary." 

The basement of the castle is lit by small, round- 
headed openings ; the two storeys above and the four 
storeys of the towers by two-light windows with 
trefoil arches springing from the slender monials, and 
a round opening in the tracery above, all set within a 
label. The main entrance is in the middle of the south- 
west front. The skeleton remains of the outer gate 
of the drawbridge, which was double, consisting of a 
broad track for parties and vehicles, and a narrow 
gangway, parallel, for more general use. The former 
was received into two grooves, the latter into one 
groove. This arrangement had become general in 
Italy by the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The spacious court, three hundred feet across, that 
occupies the interior of the edifice, is surrounded by 
an open arcade of pointed arches supporting a gallery, 
lit originally by beautiful openings of three-lights with 
traceries, which on all but the south side have since 
been replaced with fine two-light windows. "The 
lower arches are of stone, everything else of brick, 
and the details," says Street, " everywhere are re- 
fined and delicate almost beyond those of any brick- 
work that I know elsewhere." 

The castle was designed, in fact, to be fortress 
without and palace within. And if the comparatively 
wide windows in the facade impaired the strength of 
the building they added to the glories of the mag- 
nificent interior. The arches and ceiling were painted 
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a deep blue set with gilt stars. The walls were adorned 
with historical scenes. Exceptionally splendid were the 
chambers in the towers, each of which had its par- 
ticular use. On the third floor of the west tower was 
the library of Giovanni Dondi, the astrologer, whose 
famous clock stood in the council chamber of the south 
tower. In the north tower was a hall of mirrors, from 
which the sunlight was reflected on to the mosaic floor- 
ing. The fourth tower was the armoury. Other halls 
we hear of called the Sala dei Leoni, dei Leopardi, dei 
Tigri, no doubt after the predominant figures in their 
decorations ; others are named by their distinguishing 
colours. There was a splendid chapel which the 
Visconti loved to enrich with relics and costly vessels. 
A whole army of artificers and craftsmen dwelt within 
the walls, for ever effecting improvements and repairs. 
And that nothing contributing to the dignity of the 
prince might be forgotten, the architect had contrived 
in the basement of the eastern tower a dungeon called 
the Long Dwelling-place, into which not a ray of the 
sun's light could by any chance enter. 

The division of the city of Milan between him and 
his brother, Bernabo, led Galeazzo to make the Castle 
of Pavia his principal abode. On the north side of the 
city he laid out a beautiful garden, in which he and his 
court might Usten to the poets and the minstrels, and 
further on he planted a great park or chase — the New 
Forest of Lombardy. Philippe de Comines describes 
the castle as " le lieu du monde ou le Due de Milan se 
tient le plus et la plus belle deraeure pour chasses et 
voleries, en toutes choses, que je s^ache en nul lieu." 
The marriage of Galeazzo' s son, Giovanni Galeazzo, 
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with Isabel of France in May 1366 served as a grand 
housewarming for the new stronghold. With bated 
breath the chroniclers tell us of the splendours of the 
festival, where among so many gallant knights the duke 
shone the handsomest, the courtliest of all ; where the 
Green Count of Savoy met the Marquis of Este, where 
Bianca of Savoy, Isabel of France and Beatrice della 
Scala assisted at the jousts in the great courtyard. Not 
less brilliant was the wedding of the prince's sister, 
Violante, with Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of our 
Edward III. Most honoured of all the guests was 
Petrarch, whom the young prince had pointed to among 
a crowd of great and gorgeous persons as the greatest 
man there. His veneration for scholarship the youth had 
acquired at the university which his father had revived 
at Pavia. In 1373 he was solemnly declared of age and 
" prince general " of his father's estates. The ceremony 
took place in the castle in presence of the Marquis of 
Este, of the podesta, the Bishop of Valenza, and the 
most learned doctors of the university. Three years 
after, Galeazzo II. died in the building he had raised 
to his own glory. The podesta and the magistrates 
suspended all civil business for ten days in token of 
mourning ; they were clad in brown at the expense of 
the people ; and with outward reverence, if with no sor- 
row in their hearts, a great multitude followed the duke 
to his tomb in the Church of San Pietro in Ciel d'Oro. 
He had not neglected to place under lock and key 
his half of the city of Milan. Bernabo, his gloomy, 
ferocious brother, having built himself a palace-fortress 
where the Ospedale Maggiore now stands, Galeazzo in 
the year 1368 erected a small castle, adjacent to the 
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old Roman gate called the Porta Giovia. The spot had 
already been fortified to some extent by Azzo Visconti 
thirty years before, and a hundred and fifty years earlier 
had been walled in and defended with towers by the 
people of Milan. The Porta Giovia was a citadel — an 
eye with which Galeazzo watched his brother — ^but 
Gian Galeazzo saw that it could be made a trap. He 
knew that his uncle beUeved him to be a weak, studious 
youth, and that he meditated some design against him. 
This he determined to anticipate. He sent word to 
Bernabo that his piety prompted him to visit the shrine 
of the Madonna del Monte near Varese, and that he 
would like to embrace him on the way at the gates 
of Milan. The old Visconte with two of his sons rode 
out of the postern of Sant' Ambrogio, and Gian 
Galeazzo, leaving his escort at a distance, advanced 
to meet him. Suddenly the old man and his sons were 
surrounded by a party of men-at-arms and hurried into 
the Castle of Porta Giovia. Soon after the young duke 
issued from the stronghold into the city, and with four 
hundred men surprised and took his kinsman's castle. 
In the treasury he found seven hundred thousand gold 
florins and seven loads of wrought silver. Then he 
announced to the people the deposition of Bernabo. The 
downfall of that tyrant was received with wild delight, 
his house was razed to the ground, and Gian Galeazzo 
was solemnly and formally declared sole ruler of Milan. 
The old man was transported to the castle of Trezzo, 
where he died seven months after, probably of poison. 
Those of his sons who were not captured fled to distant 
courts, to prove thorns in their cousin's side for many 
years after. , 
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Pavia remained the permanent residence of Gian 
Galeazzo. He built the Certosa and the Duomo at 
Milan, the crowning glories of Lombardy. He sought 
and obtained for himself from the Emperor Wenceslaus 
the ducal bonnet, with which he was solemnly crowned 
by the imperial legate at Milan on 5th September 1395. 
This was the first hereditary dukedom erected in Italy. 
At the same time Pavia was created a countship^ to be 
held by the heir-apparent to the duchy. In both cities 
the people affected to rejoice over what amounted to 
the formal extinction of their liberties. Over them the 
Visconti hoped to reach the crown of united Italy. His 
magnificence dazzled his contemporaries, his sagacity 
penetrated all their designs. In the Castle of Pavia he 
schemed, negotiated and counterplotted. Men of learn- 
ing and genius extolled his liberality and purred con- 
tentedly under his caresses. He could be cruel or kind 
exactly as it suited his purpose, incapable of the senseless 
atrocities of his uncle, yet stirring up other princes to 
murder their wives that some end of state might be 
served thereby. Those stout castle walls might well 
have vibrated to the tremendous energy of the master 
mind within. He was much alone, the duke, and left 
his cabinet only to pace the garden and the chase in 
profound meditation. The golden prize would come 
into his net at the next throw ; Florence alone resisted 
his power; but at the beginning of September 1402 
the plague, hunting him from Pavia, overtook and killed 
him at Melegnano. 

His heavy hand having been withdrawn, the towns- 
folk of Milan were soon in revolt against his widow 
Caterina, who acted as regent for his fourteen-year-old 
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son. They tore to pieces her faithful servant 
Giovannolo Casati. She escaped with her boy from 
the old palace, the Broletto Vecchio, and took refuge 
in the Castle of Porta Giovia. Luring inside the 
gates the ringleaders of the tumult, she had them 
beheaded in the first court of the castle, against the 
Chapel of San Donnato. The revolt was stayed, but 
the duchess was unable to preserve her authority. She 
entrusted the castle to Giacopo dal Verme, the late 
duke's most trusty ofiicer, and retired to Monza. 
There she was made prisoner by a hostile faction and 
perished, probably of poison. Her favourite, Manfredo 
Barbavara, was thrown into the dungeons of Pavia. 
Meanwhile, the young duke, Gian Maria, grew up to 
exhibit all the traits of a Domitian. He was as 
incapable as he was cruel. Factions fought for 
supremacy round his very throne. His half-brother, 
Gabriele, son of Gian Galeazzo and Agnese Mantegazza, 
seized the Porta Giovia and during three days cannonaded 
the city. Four years later (in 141 2) the tyrant fell 
beneath the knives of three nobles as he was passing 
from the Church of San Gottardo to his palace. His 
body lay untended except by his leman, who threw red 
roses on it. All men's eyes were turned on the castle, 
which the sons of old Bernabo were attacking, to be 
repelled at last by the warden, Vincenzo Marliano. 

Meanwhile Filippo Maria, the duke's younger brother, 
had a hard fight to maintain himself in his county of 
Pavia. A famous condottiero named Facino Cane, at 
the head of a band of exiles and Guelf partisans, laid 
waste the park, and in January 141 1 burst into the 
city. They spared neither hearth nor altar, condemn- 
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ing to sack and destruction the churches, convents, 
palaces and public offices. Filippo Maria threw himself 
into the castle; and, though it was held by a soldier 
afterwards famous as the Count of Carmagnola, he was 
obliged to open the gates to Facino. The brutal 
soldier of fortune treated the Visconti with every 
indignity, and kept him in close confinement in the 
magnificent home of his race. Two months after the 
assassination of Gian Maria, Facino died. His captive 
promptly married his widow, Beatrice Tenda, a woman 
twenty-two years older than he. In June he made his 
entrance into Milan amid the cries of " Viva il duca ! " 
In the same year the children of Bernabo were finally 
expelled from the duchy. 

The new duke was a cruel, morose prince, exhibiting 
that insanity which always lurks in the ferocious. His 
captivity had rendered Pavia hateful to him, and he 
fixed his residence at Porta Giovia, within whose walls 
he first saw the light. This castle he hardly ever 
quitted during the remaining thirty-five years of his life. 
To adopt it to his needs he enlisted the services of the 
great Brunelleschi, whom he specially summoned from 
Florence. Within these strong walls he trembled and 
paled at the approach of a stranger, while his captains 
made his name respected all over northern Italy. 
Like Louis XL, a man in many ways similar, he had 
great faith in astrologers and was happiest in their 
company. 

For his wife, the widow of his cruel gaoler, Facino, 
he had nothing but hatred. No doubt when he 'married 
her, to win the support of the condottieri, he resolved 
that she should repay him for his injuries with interest. 
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In vain did she humour him in his passion for Agnese 
del Maino; he had doomed her to death. Suddenly 
she was accused of misconduct with Michele Orombelle, 
a gentle-mannered youth, one of her servants. No 
proof was adduced against her ; the accusation of her 
lord was enough. Both she and her supposed paramour 
protested their innocence under the torture, but on 
13th September 141 8 both were beheaded in the 
Castle of Binasco. Beatrice was forty-six years old — 
twice the age of her fellow-victim. The castle in 
which they perished still stands half-way on the road 
to Pavia — a dingy tumble-down pile in a dirty village, 
with towers at the angles and a squalid courtyard in 
the interior. The building is roofed with tiles and is 
devoted to various communal offices. An inscription 
where the drawbridge once stood commemorates the 
unmerited fate of Beatrice ; but you are warned against 
troubling to visit the spot and wasting, as the writer did, 
half-a-day in the ugly, flat, treeless country. 

Though such affection as he was capable of was 
bestowed on Agnese del Maino, Filippo Maria found 
it expedient to marry again. His second wife, Maria 
Allobroga, he kept secluded in apartments specially 
designed for the purpose by Brunelleschi, and suffered 
no man to appear before her. Both his marriages were 
barren. Though Agnese never wore the ducal coronet, 
it was plain that her daughter Bianca Maria would 
inherit her father's throne. She became one of the 
most sought-after princesses in Italy. None seemed so 
worthy of her as the valiant soldier, Francesco Sforza, 
the duke's ablest general, and the son of that peasant- 
born warrior who had been driven from Naples by 
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the Aragonese. In the hall of the Porta Giovia, to which 
Agnese was as jealously confined as the duchess, the 
duke betrothed her eight-year-old daughter to the 
soldier of fortune. The prospective son-in-law naturally 
believed himself to be the heir to the duchy, but for a 
time it looked as if his hopes would be disappointed. 
Alfonso of Aragon was taken prisoner by the fleet 
sent by Filippo Maria from Savona to help Rene of 
Anjou, and was lodged in the Castle of Milan. The 
strange savage Visconti treated his prisoner with elabo- 
rate courtesy, taking him to the chase in the park of 
Pavia, showering presents upon him, and treating him 
as an honoured guest. He made a powerful friend 
of Alfonso, but an even more formidable foe of Sforza. 
The general abandoned his colours and went over 
to his enemies. Beaten, at last, Filippo Maria was 
persuaded by his friend, the Marquis of Ferrara, to 
bestow his daughter on the redoubtable soldier. They 
were married at Cremona, but still the duke hesitated 
to acknowledge Sforza as his heir. Mankind he hated 
and he expressed the hope that after his death all things 
should go to ruin. He did his best to make them do 
so, for when he died in 1447 it was found that he had 
named Bianca Maria his heiress in particular and 
Alfonso of Aragon his heir-general. 

The duke proposed, but for a while the people dis- 
posed. Raimondo Boilo declared for the King of 
Aragon, and held the castle in his name. Then up- 
rose the citizens and proclaimed the Ambrosian re- 
public. The garrison surrendered the castle to them 
for a sum of money, and the people thronged through 
the halls where their tyrants had brooded in solitary 
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state. The destruction of the castle was decreed. 
The materials were put up for auction, but, as they 
found no bidders, were offered free to anyone who 
would carry them away. Francesco Sforza heard of 
these doings with a gloomy brow. He was bribed by 
the republic with the promise of the lordship of Brescia 
and Verona to continue the war against the Venetians, 
but his successes soon alarmed his new masters, who 
made overtures of peace to the enemy behind his back. 
Sforza promptly came to terms with the Venetians 
himself, and marched upon Milan. He girdled: the 
city with his troops and starved it into submission. 
On 25 th February 1450 he was acknowledged as lord 
of Milan, and the next day made his triumphal entry, 
followed by carts full of provisions. At the Porta 
Nuova he signed the capitulations presented by 
Ambrogio Triulzi; then, having returned thanks in 
the Duomo, he dismounted at the house of the 
Marliani, and on the threshold ate a little bread and 
drank a measure of wine. 

Contemptuous of the fooleries of royalty, this 
soldier-duke set much store by a fortress, and soon 
after his investiture he obtained leave from the people 
to rebuild the castle " for the adornment of the city 
and its protection against enemies from without." 
The work was begun on ist July 1450, under the 
supervision of Giovanni da Milano and Marcoleone da 
Nogarolo. A sum of thirty-six thousand ducats, cor- 
responding to about two million francs, was devoted to 
the work, which was pushed on with all possible 
speed. The foundations of the old Viscontean castle 
were made use of, and within six months one of the 
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curtains was completed. In the following year the 
pest made great ravages in the city, and carried ofF 
numbers of the masons and the master of the works 
himself. Notwithstanding, by the end of the year 
1 45 1 it was necessary to appoint a warden to the 
castle ; and we read that the ceremony of his installa- 
tion was postponed twice over because the moon was 
in declination — a superstition which then determined 
the most important happenings. The next year the 
progress of the works was delayed by disputes between 
the architects. II Filarete, a Roman sculptor in the 
duke's service, wished to embellish the master-tower 
with a terra-cotta frieze with wreaths and other reliefs, 
a scheme most strongly opposed by his Lombard 
colleagues, who alleged that the terra-cotta would 
never stand the rigorous climate of Milan. Francesco 
decided, in the long run, in favour of II Filarete, and 
allowed him to carry out most of his suggestions. 
The sum allowed for the works, large as it was, proved 
insufficient. The hungry workmen played havoc with 
the farmyards and oichards of the suburbs, and caused 
loud complaint. A scandal resulted : it was said that 
for every ducat spent on the castle the duke got only 
the value of a florin. II Filarete threw up his share in 
the work in disgust ; a commission was appointed ; one 
of the architects was found guilty of malversation and 
imprisoned at Binasco ; and new overseers were named. 
But they were not the men who had built the castle 
of Pavia, and it was only a few months before the 
death of Francesco Sforza, in 1466, that the Castle of 
Milan became a fit residence for the court. 

The new duke, Galeazzo Maria, heard the news of 
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his accession while he was serving with the French 
army in Dauphiny. A sovereign prince in those days 
was a prize that would tempt the most loyal ally. 
The young prince took no risks. He crossed the Alps 
disguised as the servant of a merchant, and then only 
escaped capture by a robber baron by taking refuge 
in a sanctuary in the mountains. It was the romantic 
beginning of a picturesque reign. On reaching Milan 
Galeazzo found that his mother, the able Bianca Maria, 
had taken up her quarters in the castle, which was 
formidable enough already as a fortress. But the new 
duke was a man of luxurious and extravagant tastes. 
He set to work to build a palace within the castle. 
Painters, sculptors and architects were summoned from 
all parts of Italy to aid in the glorification of the ducal 
residence. Upon his marriage with the Princess Bona 
of Savoy — la prima madonna (Pltalia — while the ducal 
apartments were being specially prepared for their 
reception, the newly wedded pair lived in a rustic 
pavilion in the garden attached to the castle. Gadio 
and Vincenzo Poppa were called in to outvie the 
glories of the court of Mantua, and so eager was 
Galeazzo to press on the work that he gave leave to 
the painters to enter the castle by night, provided that 
they carried with them only the implements of their 
art — a reminder of the danger that ever ran like a 
gleaming curve through the splendour of the despot's 
life. He was fearful even of the physicians who 
attended on his natural children — who, by the way, 
were entrusted to the care of his duchess. Though 
the ambassadors of foreign states were from time to 
time permitted to inspect the beauties of the ducal 
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residence, only once were the people allowed to 
penetrate into the outer court; though in 1469 his 
Highness had to tolerate the presence of the nine 
hundred members of the general city council, who 
had come to swear fealty to him and his heir. 

For all, too, that we hear of velvet hangings, gilded 
arches, painted walls and gorgeous liveries, comfort 
and decency seem to have been as absent as a sense 
of security from the castle of this magnificent prince. 
"That which chiefly impresses the visitor to-day," 
remarked Signor Beltrami, " is the rudimentary arrange- 
ment of the apartments, their vastness, and the absence 
of everything that could make them habitable. The 
part of the castle particularly affected to the duke's 
use, consists of a series of great rooms, communicating 
with each other through low doors, and without any 
approach for the servants. To pass from the ground 
floor to the upper floor, it was necessary to go outside 
and up an external flight of stairs, or to use a narrow, 
steep stairway, excavated in the wall of one of the 
corner towers. The only advantage the rooms present 
to-day — -that is, a view over the park, a part of which 
was then occupied by the garden — was then lacking; 
for the outer wall, called the ghirlanda, of which only a 
few traces now remain, completely shut oflF the ducal 
apartments from the prospect of the gardens and the 
distant Alps. When, too, we remember that the wide 
two-light windows were closed with panes of cloth, we 
at once realise how disagreeable must have been the 
sojourn in these halls, one of which, the Scarlioni, 
and that not the largest, was twenty-five metres long 
and had a capacity of five thousand cubic metres." 
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When we think, too, of the stables Uned with velvet, 
of the elaborate exclusion of air and water and the 
total absence of sanitary arrangements, we realise that 
the castle may have indeed resembled the Palace of 
Circe after the banquet of the swine. 

But it seemed a brave show to the men who lived 
there, and we know that the sober Florentines were 
corrupted by the sight of the duke and his glittering 
courtiers. The pageant of the Renaissance, like the 
transformation scene of a theatre, is not to be looked 
at in the cold light of morning. There were great 
doings at Pavia and Milan when Galeazzo gave his 
natural daughter, Caterina, in marriage to Girolamo 
Riario, nephew of Sixtus IV., and her sister, Bianca 
Maria, was betrothed to Filiberto of Savoy. During 
the latter ceremony the vaulting of the chamber in 
the Porta Giovia gave way and everybody rushed down 
" in great fear and trembling " to the courtyard, where 
the ceremony was proceeded with. 

In the same year the castle had a rather unlikely 
visitor. This was Christian I., King of Denmark, who, 
on his way back from Rome, paid a visit not only to 
the duke but to the old condottiere, Colleoni, then 
living at the Castle of Malpaga. Then came Don 
Frederick, son of the King of Aragon, and the new 
hall of the Balla was made ready for his reception. 
As he neared middle age the suspicious duke laid aside 
his fears and grew more hospitable. He spent 
Christmas, 1476, at Milan. Clad in a long tunic of 
crimson damask, he assisted at the three Masses in the 
castle chapel. Thence he walked into the Salle delle 
Colombine, speaking of the glories of his house and 
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prophesying that they should never pass away. In the 
evening he amused himself with his falcons, and so 
saw his last sun go down. 

Brutus in the person of Girolamo Olgiato awaited 
him. On St Stephen's morning the duke was wont 
to hear Mass at the basilica of that saint. To-day he 
hesitated on account of the cold, but the bishop had 
already gone to the church. Galeazzo donned a cuirass, 
but took it off, saying it was too heavy. He embraced 
his sons and rode off. He passed up the nave between 
the envoys of Pisa and Ferrara. Suddenly knives 
flashed against his breast. He cried, " O nostra donna ! " 
and fell. The crowd saw three men hurl themselves 
against them in their hurry to escape. One was torn 
to pieces; the others got away, to be reserved for a 
worse fate later. The duchess, hearing what had 
befallen, with strange attention to ceremony, sent a 
robe of cloth-of-gold to fling over the ducal corpse. 
At the bidding of her faithful minister, Simonetta, 
the drawbridges of the castle were raised, and 
Gian Galeazzo, Bona's first-born son, was declared 
Duke of Milan under her regency. 

The new ruler did not want for vigour. In ex- 
pectation of troubled times, she dismissed all the artists 
and craftsmen and called in engineers and masons 
instead. She caused the tower that bears her name 
to be constructed to command the whole castle, and 
strengthened the rocchetta or keep. Thanks to these 
precautions, she and her little son were able to pass 
the next two years in safety and tranquillity. The 
foe she had most to fear was her dead husband's 
brother, Lodovico, surnamed il Moro. Simonetta knew 
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that he coveted the regency and forbade him to enter 
the city. Unfortunately, however, the faithful, capable 
minister quarrelled with Tassino, the duchess's lover 
and secretary. This was a chance which Lodovico 
could not afford to neglect. He made an alliance with 
the favourite, who introduced him secretly into Bona's 
presence. The rest was easy. The decree of banish- 
ment was revoked and Lodovico was received with open 
honour at court. " Madame," said the minister grimly, 
" you have lost the duchy and I have lost my head." 
He spoke truly. On nth September he and his 
brother were seized, hurried off to Pavia, and thrown 
into the castle dungeon. As he was really innocent 
of any offence, and his ungrateful mistress desired his 
death, she took care to have him tried by professional 
advocates. He was, of course, found guilty and 
sentenced to die. Lodovico intervened and offered to 
save his life if he would pay him five hundred thousand 
florins. The old man haughtily rejected the offer, 
declaring he desired nothing more than death. He 
was beheaded in the castle on 30th October 1480. 

Meanwhile, Tassino lorded it over the Castle of 
Milan, which he had garrisoned with Spanish mercen- 
aries. Filippo degli Eustachi had sworn to the late 
duke to deliver the keep only to his son. Backed by 
Lodovico, he would not yield to the threats and en- 
treaties of the duchess and her favourite. By a bold 
stroke, the swarthy Sforza made himself master of the 
situation. Two of his attendants stole the boy-duke 
from his mother's apartments while she was at table, 
and carried him swiftly across the court into the keep. 
Filippo was bound to admit his sovereign, and Lodovico, 
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already within the walls, found himself master of the 
duke and the citadel. Tassino, hearing what had been 
done, at once betook himself to his native city of 
Ferrara. In the end. Bona also gave way, and sur- 
rendered the regency into the hands of her brother-in- 
law. Gian Galeazzo was kept safely guarded in the 
keep, and every precaution was taken against his 
recapture. His mother, disgusted at the change in his 
position, vowed she would leave the duchy — even if 
she had to climb down from the walls of the castle. 
Lodovico humoured her so far as to send her for a time 
to Abbiategrasso, but she returned at a later day to the 
Porta Giovia to watch over her children. 

From the hour he was kidnapped at the age of 
twelve to the day of his death, the duke, Gian Galeazzo, 
remained a willing and loving puppet in the hands of 
his wily uncle. It was well for him. The times 
required a cunning brain and a clear head — called, in 
fact, for all the qualities which had made the Sforzas 
great and which seemed now to be monopolised by 
Lodovico. The new regent's first step was to overhaul 
the defences of the castle and to make it proof against 
surprise from within or without. He completed the 
tower of Bona at the junction of the keep and the 
Corte Ducale, filled up the gaps in the keep wall, and 
repaired the bridges. But his tastes were not less 
luxurious than his brother's, and the decoration of the 
interior, which had been suspended during Bona's 
regency, was energetically resumed. Lodovico was so 
fortunate as to secure the services of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who resided at his court and was treated with 
all possible honour. He painted the ducal apartments 
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and the rooms which his patron built on the bridge 
crossing the moat at the northern angle of the castle. 
When Lodovico revived the project of a great equestrian 
statue of the founder of the dynasty in front of the 
ducal residence, Leonardo proposed to increase the 
height of Filarete's tower and build a loggia across the 
curtain as a background for the monument. The 
scheme was not adopted or at any rate acted upon, but 
when in, January 1491, Lodovico was married in the 
Sala della Balla to Beatrice of Este, the walls were seen 
to display the deeds and victories of Francesco Sforza, 
whose equestrian statue stood at the end of the hall 
under a triumphal arch. 

The marriage of the young duke and Isabella, 
daughter of the Duke of Calabria, had been celebrated 
two years before at the Duomo, and immediately after- 
wards they fixed their abode at the Castle of Pavia. 
The young duchess had soon cause to resent Beatrice's 
assumption of superiority, and complained that she was 
often left without the simplest comforts. Meanwhile, 
the dungeon in the eastern tower was seldom without 
its occupant — usually some over-zealous partisan of his 
legitimate prince. But Gian Galeazzo never wavered 
in his affection for his uncle, who kept him amused with 
feasts and hunting parties. When Lodovico sealed his 
own doom and Italy's by inviting the aid of the French, 
the duke lay dying and could hear on his bed the 
sounds of the rejoicings at the coming of the invaders. 
King Charles VIII. passed from the banquet hall to pay 
him a visit of sympathy; and on the 21st October 
1494 he died, at the age of twenty-five, after caress- 
ing the horses his uncle had given him. 
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That uncle now mounted the ducal throne, beneath 
which his own treachery to Italy had dug a fathomless 
pit. He seemed at the zenith of his power, and was 
at pains to express his dignity in pomp and display. 
Leonardo Bramante and Pietro Perugino exerted them- 
selves to make the castle of Milan an impregnable 
citadel and a palace of enchantment; and when, on 
26th May 1495, Lodovico received the ducal insignia 
from the hands of the Emperor Maximilian, the splendour 
of his court was declared to surpass that of any other 
prince of his time. 

And then, less than two years later, all the happiness 
went out of Lodovico's life. His wife died in child- 
birth in an upper chamber of the keep on 29th January 
1497. The duke was stunned by the blow. He sat 
for nine days alone in a darkened room hung with 
black cloths, speechless, haggard, tear-stained ; then 
for a month he assisted at Masses, one hundred in 
number, for the soul of her who had been wrenched 
from him. With her he knew the glory had departed 
from his house, and the sceptre had passed from him. 

Rousing himself from his lethargy, he ordered the 
castle to be put into a state of defence. The French 
were returning, wild for vengeance on the prince who 
had invoked their aid and then betrayed them. Their 
army was commanded by Giacomo Trivulzio, the duke's 
deadly foe. The city was on the verge of revolt. 
Lodovico's courage failed him. He resolved to seek 
the help of his suzerain the emperor. The castle 
seemed capable of resisting a siege by a legion of 
devils for years together. It mounted eighteen hun- 
dred pieces of artillery; it contained supplies enough 
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to last a city. The duke embraced the governor, 
Bernardino da Corte, and bade him hold the fortress 
as he would his own life. He promised to return 
within three months, and arranged an elaborate series 
of signals by means of which the governor could 
acquaint him with his smallest need. If cheese was 
lacking he should hoist a woman's stays ; if the infantry 
wanted shoes a green stocking was to be displayed 
twice. 

Then Lodovico rode away towards Germany. Be- 
hind him the people, long intolerant of his yoke, sacked 
his palaces and derided his name. Trivulzio, at the 
head of his Gascon host, was received as a deliverer. 
The captains of the people sent Giovanni Morosini and 
Lodovico da Vimercate to the governor to persuade 
him to surrender the castle, and so spare the city the 
inconveniences of a siege. The envoys reported that 
they found Da Corte very tractable, and the magistrates 
assured Trivulzio that there would be no need to pro- 
ceed to hostilities. There was not. On 17th Sep- 
tember 1499 Filippino del Fresco and Cristoforo da 
Calabria lowered the outer drawbridges to receive the 
French army, which Bernardino da Corte admitted into 
the keep. The Castle of Milan, garrisoned by three 
thousand men, and mounting eighteen hundred guns, 
had surrendered without firing a shot. 

"Since Judas Iscariot there never was a greater 
traitor than Bernardino da Corte," said Lodovico on 
hearing of the deed. Certainly the governor's treachery 
has never been surpassed, though it has been equalled 
in our own day in public and private life. As his 
reward the traitor was allowed to share the plunder of 
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the castle with Trivulzio. He slunk away from the 
city, and is said to have put an end to his own life. 
Many strange bargains were made that day. As the 
price of his treason Cristoforo da Calabria, for instance, 
claimed for his son the hand of the daughter of Lino 
da Imbersago, or of Bartolommeo da Magnago. 

Louis XIL came riding into Milan, and occupied the 
rooms on which the Sforza had lavished their treasures. 
His stay was short, but, foreseeing the return of II 
Moro, he strengthened the ravelin that covered the 
gate towards the city, and appointed the brave Trivul- 
zio governor. In February 1500 Lodovico came back 
at the head of ten thousand Swiss and Germans. But 
the castle was now held by a governor more loyal than 
Bernardino da Corte. Having ordered the attack to be 
begun, the duke passed on to Pavia, where the people 
had already recovered the castle from the invaders. 
But the French were hurrying up on all sides to 
reassert their sway. All the nerve and energy of his 
race failed II Moro now. He hesitated, he negotiated. 
At Mortara, on 4th April, he was brought to bay. The 
Swiss mercenaries deserted. The duke hastily donned 
a disguise and fled. He was betrayed by a Switzer 
named Turman, and handed over to Trivulzio. He 
was sent to France and died after ten years' rigorous 
captivity at Loches — he who had dreamed of the sove- 
reignty of all Italy. 

Once more King Louis entered Milan as conqueror 
and liberator. In the twelve years of his reign the 
castle was often his resting place. Returning one day 
from a feast at the house of Erasmo Trivulzio, he met 
with Cassar Borgia, who was passing through the city. 
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Embracing him with great warmth, he led him back to 
the castle and lodged him in the room next his own. 
Nay, more: his Majesty himself ordered his guest's 
supper and made out the bill of fare. So pleased was 
he in the Borgia's company that he went twice or thrice 
into his room to talk to him while undressing. He in- 
sisted on his wearing his shirts and slippers, and told 
him that he must ask nothing that he wanted from 
anyone but him. After dinner next day his Majesty 
took Ctesar to see some girls dance at Bernardino 
Visconti's, and to a similar entertainment at Bishop 
Pallavicino's ; the distinguished friends not reaching 
home till one o'clock that night. 

Now came some rapid turns of Fortune's wheel. The 
crusade preached by Julius II. against the French, suc- 
cessful at first, seemed destined to collapse on the field of 
Ravenna; then, gathering strength, it rolled back the 
invaders over the Alps, and swept them out of all the 
fortresses except Milan and Cremona. Massimiliano, a 
son of Lodovico, was fetched from the imperial court 
and set on the throne of his ancestors. For. eleven 
months his generals besieged the castle. It was strongly 
suspected that the besieged were supplied with provisions 
by the besiegers. When they surrendered, on 29th 
November 1 5 1 3, they carried with them all their equip- 
ment and looked like " men with the dropsy." It was 
this siege that demonstrated the need of reinforcing 
the north front with that outwork known as a tenaille 
which gave the name of Porta della Tenaglia to one of 
the old city gates. 

The defeat of his troops at Melegnano (14th Sep- 
tember 1515) and the approach of Francis I. drove the 
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incapable, ignorant young duke within the stronghold 
of his forefathers. The garrison was composed of 
fifteen hundred Swiss and five hundred Italians. The 
French bombarded the castle from the Carmine, opposite 
the eastern angle, and within fifteen days reduced the 
defences. The Swiss gunners returned their fire with 
interest, and killed among others that Filippino del 
Fiesco who had been partly instrumental in betraying 
the fortress in 1499. But when a breach had been 
made that admitted only of the passage of a single man, 
the degenerate Sforza lost heart. It is said, however, 
that he was persuaded to surrender by Girolamo 
Morone, who saw that the only hope for Milan lay 
in his younger brother, Francesco. Massimiliano capitu- 
lated, and resigned the duchy to the French in exchange 
for a pension. 

The downfall of the French power in Italy was 
presaged by the collapse of the tower of Filarete in 
June 152 1. It was on a feast day. Crowds of people 
were walking on the piazza, and a religious procession 
was passing. Suddenly from a perfectly serene sky a 
flash of lightning (as some say) struck the tower, level- 
ling it with the dust, and killing the governor and his 
deputy, one hundred and fifty soldiers, and many 
townsfolk. There was no time to rebuild the tower. 
A few months after the castle was besieged by an 
Italian army under Prospero Colonna. For fourteen 
months the lilies continued to float over Bona's tower ; 
but, cut off" from all supplies by a ditch the besiegers 
had dug round the enceinte, the garrison capitulated on 
14th April 1 523. Two years later the power of France 
was crushed at Pavia, and Francesco IL, the last of the 
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Sforza, was invested by Charles V. with the dukedom 
of Milan. 

He was no unworthy descendant of Francesco L, but 
the emperor held him tightly on a tether. When 
summoned to hand over the castle to the imperial 
troops, the duke at first resisted. He was besieged 
by the Marchese di Pescara. Finding himself shut up 
in the castle with a horde of useless non-combatants he 
dressed them up, men, women and children, as arque- 
busiers, and sent them in column of attack against the 
enemy. The Imperialists, thinking this was a sortie in 
force, drew back, and so enabled the mimic host to 
disperse under cover of the darkness. For all his 
wiliness, the new duke had soon to come to terms. He 
dismissed his troops and, in modern political phrase, 
accepted an imperial protectorate. He continued to 
dwell in the castle and, as far as his powers extended, 
showed himself a wise and beneficent ruler. At his 
marriage with the wife his protector had selected for 
him, there shone a faint brief ray of the splendour of 
the old days. But in 1535 the independence of Milan 
was buried in the tomb of the last Sforza. 

Pavia had shared in all the calamities that had over- 
whelmed the duchy. Her castle had proved an asylum 
to the invaders rather than a protection against them. 
Cannonaded by the Swiss, dismantled by the retreating 
French, rifled and sacked by each in turn, it presented 
a piteous aspect of desolation and ruin. The noble 
library was carried off by Louis XII. to Blois. Paintings, 
statuary, fittings — all were destroyed. When Massi- 
miliano came to stay there, during his brief tenancy of 
the duchy, beds and upholstery had to be brought from 
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Milan. For the discomforts of his stay the duke found 
some compensation in the opulent charms of a miller's 
wife, through whom the Sforza breed was perpetuated 
no doubt in more vigorous form. To the castle were 
brought many of the captives from the field whereon 
Francis I. lost all but his honour. Of these, Rene of 
Savoy died within a few days of his wounds. Henri 
d'Albret, the King of Navarre, with the connivance of 
two gentlemen of Pavia, let himself down from the 
window of his prison into the muddy ditch, scaled the 
wall and, mounting a horse that was in readiness, rode 
away into Piedmont and so across the Alps. Francis 
himself was confined in the Monastery of St Paul. 

On the death of the last Duke of Milan, the Castle 
of Pavia was assigned as a residence to his widow, 
Cristina, till her second marriage with Francis of 
Lorraine. The duchy was annexed to the Spanish 
monarchy. Its castles by their new owners were 
looked upon not as palaces but as strongholds in a 
hostile country. Milan itself had long since grown far 
beyond the walls of Azzone Visconti, and the time 
had come to girdle it afresh with ramparts that could 
resist artillery. In the year 1549 the new fortifica- 
tions were begun by order of Ferrante Gonzaga, the 
imperial governor, and to defray the cost a tax was 
immediately levied on all wine entering the city. The 
taxation under which the Milanese groaned was ruinous. 
It was chiefly to provide against a possible rising that 
the new defences were designed; but the Spanish 
governor need have been in no hurry. Milan was 
exhausted and had lost faith in herself. She was 
willing to pay a heavy price for peace. 
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An attempt was roade by some French partisans, 
notwithstanding, to surprise the castle in the year 
1552. The scaling ladders were found to be too 
short, and the discovery of the plot afforded an excellent 
excuse for modernising and strengthening the old citadel 
of the Sforzas. The plan was approved at Madrid, 
but money was wanting. The municipality was ordered 
to contribute sixty thousand ducats to the cost of a 
scheme which they had not hesitated to qualify as un- 
necessary and inopportune in view of the attachment 
of the people of Milan to his Catholic Majesty. Part 
of the money found its way back into Milanese pockets, 
for the architect, Vincenzo Seregni, was a native of the 
city and so, presumably, were the workmen employed. 
This contribution, however, was by no means the last 
exacted from the unfortunate city during the slow 
progress of the works; and when the vicar and the 
council of provision failed to furnish a further sum 
demanded by the governor within twenty-four hours, 
they were seized by the halberdiers and clapped into 
the castle prison. They signed a dignified and em- 
phatic protest against such violence, and were set at 
liberty with profuse apologies by the governor next 
day; an instance of that almost superstitious regard 
for the fundamental principles of law — the rights of 
man — which is always to be found deep down in the 
Latin's being. 

The fortifications thus erected at such a cost to 
the people of Milan were of the bastioned pre-Vauban 
type. A drawing of the period shows the castle, 
little changed since the Sfprza days, surrounded by 
a polygonal enceinte, forming a twelve-pointed star, 
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with six bastions named after Spanish governors, and 
separated from the counterscarp by a broad ditch. A 
movable bridge was afterwards replaced by a permanent 
target with a movable section; and, in the course of 
the seventeenth century, ravelins — detached triangular 
works — were thrown up in the ditch to defend the 
intervals between the bastions. 

These defences were first tested in the autumn of 
1706, when Prince Eugene, fresh from his victory 
before Turin, entered the city at the head of an allied 
army. The castle was held by a Spanish garrison 
of twenty-five hundred men, commanded by the 
Marquis de la Florida. Summoned to haul down his 
flag, the veteran replied that he had defended twenty- 
four places for his sovereign and did not propose to 
disgrace his grey hairs by surrendering the twenty- 
fifth. The prince was only able to leave a blockading 
force under General Konigseck before the fortress. 
Florida maintained a brisk cannonade and notified the 
council of the city that he would bombard Milan if 
he were not kept supplied with provisions. On this 
being represented to the Sardinian commander, he 
humanely allowed the summons to be compUed with, 
as he was not strong enough to protect the townsmen 
from the consequences of a refusal. When Florida 
renewed the requisition later on, the council replied 
that it should be addressed to Prince Eugene. The 
commander made answer that the city was subject 
to him and that he could not recognise any intermediary. 
He made a sortie and took what provisions he required. 

The prince protested. He represented to the oppos- 
ing general the harshness of these threats against a 
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defenceless city. The Spaniard replied that he un- 
derstood his duties as a general and a man of honour. 
He commenced to bombard the city. Konigseck 
attacked the bastions of San Pietro and Padiglia on 
the south side and so diverted the Spaniards' fire. The 
assault was hotly pressed. Eugene arrived with a 
reinforcement of eight thousand men, carried the 
bastion of Padiglia, and swept the whole counterscarp 
clear of the defenders. Florida prepared to defend the 
inner works to the last ditch. But a messenger arrived 
with an order, signed by King Louis, ordering the 
French troops to withdraw. The old man capitulated 
on honourable terms, and on 20th March 1 707 marched 
out at the head of the garrison, now reduced from 
twenty-five hundred to eight hundred men. With 
drums beating, flags flying and bayonets fixed they 
defiled between the lines of their adversaries, and took 
the road towards France. A generation of soldiers had 
grown up very different from that to which belonged 
Bernardino da Corte. 

In 1733 the castle, now held by the Austrians, was 
besieged by their former allies, the Sardinians. This 
time the city was spared the horrors of a bombardment 
by the common consent of the belligerents, a rule 
which has not always been followed in these our 
own times. The attack, conducted by King Carlo 
Emanuele III., was most vigorously pressed, and the 
commandant asked for an eight days' truce. The king, 
appearing before the castle, said he would grant no 
truce, but would agree, there and then, to an honour- 
able capitulation. The Austrians accordingly abandoned 
the fortress after six weeks' siege, leaving fifty-two 
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guns and forty mortars. In the following year the 
castle was restored to the Austrians, and was held by 
them even during the brief restoration of the Spanish 
dominion over Lombardy in 1745. 

But Milan was, as we have seen, no impregnable 
fortress. During the fierce struggle between the 
French and the Imperialists for the possession of Italy 
it was taken and retaken, lost and won again. Pavia 
fared even worse. Lautrec, in the sixteenth century, 
had blown down the two northern towers, and the 
Spaniards incorporated the wall of the castle on that 
side into their bastioned front. The Long Dwelling 
in the basement of the eastern tower still remained, 
and in 1702, by permission of the governor, the son 
of one of the noblest families in the city was imprisoned 
therein at the request of his own father. During the 
famous revolt of Pavia the French were driven into 
the castle and compelled to surrender it to the mob, 
who wreaked their fury on the building itself. In 
1796 the French commandant removed the pitched 
roof, and substituted a platform of solid earth which 
nearly overwhelmed the whole building. An ordinary 
flat roof was then substituted. After his victory at 
Marengo, Buonaparte decreed the destruction of the 
miserable forteresse of Milan, which had given him, as 
he considered, so much unnecessary trouble. The 
fortifications erected by the Spaniards and Austrians 
were levelled, and the old castle of Francesco Sforza 
stood out once more, bare and grey, against the sky. 
The space cleared was in a sense consecrated to the 
glories of Napoleon by the newly founded Cisalpine 
Republic, and it was proposed to erect a colossal 
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monument to him where the Arco della Pace now 
stands. The hero's most lasting memorial was the 
idea of Italian nationality that he implanted in the 
people of Milan. 

That idea, Field-Marshal Radetzky endeavoured in 
March 1848 to extinguish beneath a heavy fire from 
the towers of the dismantled castle, while the Italian 
tricolour — the old colours of Milan — floated over the 
city. At the end of the heroic five days the Austrians 
slowly and reluctantly evacuated the stronghold, which 
was at once occupied by the patriots and all the political 
prisoners in its dungeons set free. When the Austrians 
returned, in the next fatal year, they found the towers 
shorn down to the level of the curtains. They erected 
a new square tower in the west front, and threw up 
various works to defend the castle. Ten years later 
the Double Eagle took wing for ever from Milan. The 
castle of the Sforzas became, as Pavia still remains, 
a barracks for Italian troops, till on 25 th October 
1893 i^ ^^® handed over to the city, and the last 
sentry was relieved by a post of the Municipal Fire 
Brigade. 

In the same year the restoration of the castle was 
begun according to the plans of Luca Beltrami. The 
work reflects great credit on that eminent architect. 
The original plan of the Sforzas' palace has been so 
scrupulously adhered to, the remaining masonry of their 
period so religiously preserved and utilised, the ex- 
crescences of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries so 
skilfully removed, that more of the primitive structure 
has been brought to light by this wholesale restoration 
than would have been by the patching and piecing 
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extending over centuries to which many more ancient- 
looking piles have been subjected. 

The castle thus reconstituted forms a quadrangle, 
surrounded by a moat, and divided into three clearly 
marked sections — the vast court or place of arms 
occupying the half of the area towards the city, the 
farther half being divided into the Corte Ducale or 
palace on the north-west and the Rochetta or keep on 
the south-west. The ditch dividing this second from 
the first half seems (according to Luca Beltrami) to 
have been the townward limit of the stronghold in early 
Visconti times, but the present limits were certainly 
reached in the time of Filippo Maria, and an examination 
of the masonry of the basement proves that Francesco 
Sforza's castle covered almost exactly the same area 
as his predecessors. The wall towards the city was 
intended by him to offer purely passive resistance and 
present as few openings as possible. The towers at 
the angles on this side were made round instead of 
square, and projected outward rather than inward, so 
as to secure the greatest available amount of space 
inside. As reconstructed, these towers are 20*40 
metres in diameter, and 2475 in height. The upper- 
most eighteen courses of masonry were removed in 
1848. The towers are capped by a gallery with 
rectangular openings resting on a machicolation and 
supporting a pitched roof. This gallery runs all 
round the castle, and is almost the sole defence of the 
front towards the city which is pierced with only 
two apertures for guns. Each tower contained six 
chambers including the one in the basement which con- 
tained the well. They are now used as reservoirs for 
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drinking water, and their destiny is alluded to in the 
inscription on the parapet : " Civium terrori erecta, 
tranquillitati diminuta, usui instaurata, anno domini 
MDCCCLLXXXXIV." 

The square gate-house on this side, in the middle of 
the curtain, is a reconstruction of the tower of Filarete. 
Above its machicolations runs a crenellated turret, and 
on this again a cupola in two stages, the total height 
being two hundred and thirty feet. It was formerly 
protected by a triangular battiponte or bridge-head, 
crenellated and machicolated. 

Crossing the wide Piazza d'Armi, we see before us 
on the right the Gothic windows of the Corte Ducale, 
on the left the blank fagade of the Rocchetta. In 
front of them runs the old ditch of the first Visconti. 
The castle now houses various archaeological, artistic 
and historical collections, which seem to attract many 
people oblivious of the interest of the building itself. 
The Rocchetta is in origin and fact the oldest part of 
the fortress. It is quadrangular and has walls 2*65 
metres thick and pierced with windows towards the 
outer ditch, four metres thick and windowless towards 
the interior of the castle. At the south-west angle is 
the square Torre del Tesoro ; at the north-east is the 
tower of Bona of Savoy, at the junction of the three 
sections of the enceinte. The wall is pierced towards 
the Corte Ducale by two gates, which are approached 
by drawbridges, and there is another entrance and 
bridge from the Piazza d'Armi. The court in the 
interior is surrounded by a beautiful colonnade, part of 
which dates from the time of Lodovico il Moro, the 
south and west sides from the reigns of Francesco and 
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Galeazzo Maria. Over the portico on the west side 
runs the famous Sala della Balla, wherein Lodovico 
was married to Beatrice of Este. It is now divided 
into two rooms, and reaches to the ceiling of the storey 
overhead. In this part of the castle is the Museum of 
the Risorgimento, containing documents and memorials 
of the wars of independence. The vast vaulted 
chambers in the basement are lit by slits dating from 
the Visconti times. The imposing tower of Bona, 
bonnetted, one might say, with its heavy overhanging 
machicolated gallery and pitched roof, rises to a height 
of one hundred and forty feet. At the foot is the cell 
in which was confined Luciano Grimaldi, Lord of 
Monaco. Between the base of this tower and the 
north wall of the keep is the gate with a little draw- 
bridge over which the boy-duke Gian Galeazzo was 
carried in the year 1480. 

Over this we pass into the Corte Ducale, which 
is approached from the Piazza d'Armi by a gate-house 
with a double drawbridge. Over the entrance is the 
ducal escutcheon in marble; the gate, with its draw- 
bridges, portcullises and T-shaped hinges, was origin- 
ally made during the regency of Bona to cover the 
arched portal restored or built by the first Sforza. 
On the inside this arch was protected by a wooden 
gallery, which was supported on brackets still trace- 
able in the wall. This elaborate entrance admits to 
the quadrangle occupying the interior of the Corte 
Ducale, and corresponds to the gates on the same 
axis leading into the city and the park behind the 
castle respectively. The innermost or south-east side 
of the palace contains two vaulted chambers with 
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seven windows looking on the moat and four towards 
the court ; the floor above is occupied by a single hall. 
This wing was in ducal times occupied by the chan- 
cellor's offices. Over the door leading into the court 
is an inscription of the time of Philip III. of Spain 
(1607). Across the north-east side of the court runs 
a portico of six arches, very similar in detail to the 
arcade on the opposite side of the castle, within the 
Rocchetta. It communicates on the east side with two 
small chambers with traces of the original decoration ; 
behind it are two rooms, one of which is often alluded 
to in documents as the Sala Verde da Sotto ; overhead 
is the spacious Sala delle Caccie, communicating with 
the first floor of the square north-west tower. From 
this point runs the fonticella across the moat, on which 
rooms were built by Lodovico il Moro. 

The Sala delle Asse, occupying the ground floor of 
the north tower, has a richly decorated ceiling, said 
to have been designed by the great Leonardo. Stand- 
ing in this wide room on a morning in April, we were 
at one with Signor Beltrami in admiring the ingenuity 
with which the founders of the castle excluded the 
light. The chambers extending hence, along the 
north-west side of the court, were the apartments 
of the duke. Traversing the Sala Celeste, we enter 
the room called, after the doves introduced into the 
decoration, the Sala delle Colombine, and remember 
that Galeazzo Maria paced its floor that last of his 
Christmas nights, meditating aloud on the greatness 
of his dynasty. The next room is called " of the 
Scarlioni," after the red and black zigzags painted on 
the wall. Separating these rooms from the court ran 
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the Ducal Chapel, where the murdered duke breathed 
his last prayers. The long chamber above this was 
known as the Sala Verde Superiore. 

In a line with the two other gates is the west gate. 
It is insulated by a ditch on its inner as well as its 
outer side, and is therefore furnished with two bridges 
worked from a chamber oyer the passage. A few 
chambers still exist in the counterscarp of the ditch — 
remains of the secret way which ran right round the 
enceinte and communicated by subterranean galleries 
with the towers. 

In the ditch, on the south-west side of the Piazza 
d'Armi, stands the only one remaining of the two 
rivellini or cavaliers that guarded the secondary 
entrances into the Piazza d'Armi from the town. 
It is a square two-storeyed structure with machicola- 
tions and battlements. A bridge connects it with 
the enceinte, and two others with the counterscarp. 
A fourth bridge at a lower level puts it iaxommunica- 
tion with the secret way. The defences were com- 
pleted by the ghirlanda, that portion of the city walls 
which enclosed the castle on the side of the country 
and of which a few fragments have been preserved. 

It must be admitted that its conversion into a 
museum has very effectively disguised the old castle- 
palace of the dukes of Milan. It is difficult to re- 
people chambers filled with glass-cases and bespectacled 
tourists with the courtly and sombre occupants of other 
days, whose souls would no doubt be as well pleased 
with the artistic treasures here collected as they would 
be amazed at the memorials of Italy's struggle for 
independence displayed in another part of the building. 
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CHAPTER X 

FERRARA AND ESTE 

Ferrara is a city that should be dear to the devotee 
of monarchy and strong man rule. It is practically 
the creation of its princes of the antique brood of 
Este. By them it was dragged from obscurity, with 
their departure it relapsed into the deepest shadow 
of history. Its people played the part of chorus in 
the ^schylean tragedies of their sovereigns. The 
stage was that castle that occupies the centre of the 
city, which indeed you might suppose to have grown 
up around it. 

It was not so ; and the house of Este had long been 
settled in Ferrara before that pile was reared. We 
hear of them first in Tuscany in the tenth century, 
but this was not considered by the court chroniclers 
an antiquity respectable enough. The Estensi were, 
we are credibly informed, as old as the hills ; to trace 
their ancestry to the Trojans was child's play to the 
least expert genealogists; and they only stopped short 
there for fear that it might turn out that the princes 
were descended, like their subjects, from Adam. It 
was not, however, till the eleventh century that the 
family did anything very remarkable. The Marquis 
Albertazzo then lived a hundred years without inter- 
ruption, and found time to spread his sway for many 
leagues round the little town of Este, after which his 
319 
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house came to be called. In the last years of the 
twelfth century they ranked among the most powerful 
citizens of Ferrara; and, as some say, their chief, 
Obizzo, carried off by force the heiress of the equally 
powerful house of Adelardi and married her to his 
own son. This bold step angered the Torelli, to 
whom the girl had been bequeathed by will; and the 
contention was continued by force of arms long after 
the lady had ceased to be a suitable match for any 
but a centenarian. The Emperor Otto IV., visiting 
Italy, effected a reconciliation between the rival chiefs ; 
but they flew at each other's throats as soon as his 
back was turned. The city wearied of this perpetual 
strife, and in 1 208 solemnly named the Marquis Azzo- 
lino of Este hereditary lord of Ferrara. First of 
Italian cities was she to throw away her liberties. 
Nor did this base surrender bring her peace for many 
a long year. The infuriated Torelli returned to the 
charge and strove to oust their hated rivals from their 
place. In the wars that followed, the house of Este 
espoused the Guelf side, their foes were Ghibellines. 
Azzo Novello of Este lost for a time his lordship of 
the city, and meanwhile led the army of the crusade 
against the terrible Eccelino da Romano. He lost and 
regained his ancestral town ; and at last, as some will 
have it, by treachery, he recovered Ferrara. 

So long as he lived, thenceforward, he kept his foes 
at a distance. He took part in the reduction of the 
Emperor Frederick's new city of Vittoria, from which 
he brought back as trophies two lions — of flesh and 
blood or of stone as you choose to believe. They gave, 
at all events, its name to the Porta de Leoni, through 
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which they were brought into the town, and to the 
tower afterwards buUt over it. And, having thus yoked 
lions to his triumphal car, the victorious marquis brought 
down bigger game by defeating and trapping Eccelino 
himself in 1259. The monster tore off the bandages 
from his wounds and died ; or, by another account, was 
slain with a scythe by one whose brother he had 
murdered. Two years after, Azzo Novello died. 

For three hundred years his posterity ruled Ferrara 
and Modena and Reggio, and many broad lands be- 
side. They were an able, vigorous race, and main- 
tained their vitality unabated almost to the last. This 
was, no doubt, due to the practice of electing the ablest 
member of the house, legitimate or illegitimate, as 
its head, instead of acting on the inevitably fatal and 
stupendously imbecile rule of selecting the eldest sur- 
viving male child of the last ruler, born in wedlock. 
Natural laws can hardly be expected to operate if 
brought within fanciful restrictions like this. Of course, 
the succession in Ferrara was often and often disputed, 
but such contests again resulted in the strongest, if 
not the best, man winning. Despite terrible vicissitudes, 
Ferrara flourished ; despite the ferocity of their rulers, 
the citizens loved them. In 1312 the Marquis Fran- 
cesco was murdered by papal partisans, and his fiefs 
escheated to Mother Church ; but five years later the 
people rose, slaughtered the Pope's troops, and 
enthusiastically reinstated the princes of Este. But 
peace was only secured by acknowledging the suzer- 
ainty of Rome. 

In wars and pestilence the little state saw the un- 
lucky 1300's go by. She staggered like a frail 
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ship in a raging sea, but her helm was ever held by 
a stern-faced, resolute pilot. Women and war were 
the chief delights of the Estensi. The usual laws of 
Christian sex relations seemed to be almost unknown 
in Ferrara. Dante refers to the Marquis Obizzo's 
intrigue with the fair Ghisola; Ariosto sings of his 
ancestress, "la bella Lippa" of Bologna, the mistress 
of another Obizzo. This lady's son, Ugo, was a warm 
friend of Petrarch. That itinerant genius visited 
Ferrara as an old man — you can see the hills amongst 
which he died from the city on a clear day. Poets 
and troubadours and wits clustered at the court of 
the Este, which, I think, for all the alariuns and 
excursions of the period, must have been a delight- 
ful place enough. 

In those days the marquises dwelt in a palace facing 
the market square, which can now be recognised with 
difficulty as the town hall. Built at the close of the 
twelfth century, it was embellished by Giotto, restored, 
enlarged, gutted by fire, and finally remodelled in the 
year 1739 — a year not favourable to artistic develop- 
ment. At the present day the edifice contains but 
the scantiest traces of its former splendour. The 
place was intended for residence, not defence; and 
so long as a good understanding existed between 
princes and people there was no need for a fortress. 
But the state in which the marquises lived had to be 
paid for; and in the year 1361 the docile citizens at 
last revolted. Their anger was not, of course, directed 
against their sovereign, Niccolo II., surnamed il Zoppo, 
who, it was confidently supposed, could do no wrong, 
but against one of his officials, Toramaso de Tortona 
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by name. A furious mob invaded the unpopular 
collector's house, burnt his papers, and drove him to 
take refuge in the palace. Niccolo found his own 
life threatened ; the people, in their wrath, forgot the 
reverence due to their prince, and imperiously bade him 
surrender the fugitive. A marquis's life is obviously 
more valuable than a tax-gatherer's, and the demand 
was complied with. Tortona was thrust into the street, 
and was torn limb from limb. The citizens flaunted 
the bleeding fragments from one end of the town to 
the other, and next day fawned upon the marquis with 
protests of fealty and affection. Niccolo was not, 
probably, greatly concerned at the death of the luck- 
less Tommaso, but he could not forget that the dog 
had once turned on him. He summoiied troops from 
his other subject cities, and presently exacted a bitter 
vengeance upon his rebellious vassals. Never again, 
he vowed, should he or his descendants lie at their 
mercy. He would build a fortress, and straightway he 
invited Bartolino Plotti of Novara to design and to 
superintend the work. 

The castle was begun in 1385 — twenty-five years, 
therefore, after the stronghold of Pavia had been built 
for the Visconti, probably by the same architect. The 
site selected, now in the very centre of Ferrara, lay then 
on its northern verge, so that the lord could obtain 
help from or escape at need into the country. I have 
seen this castle on a winter evening, when the rain had 
driven every wayfarer from the streets, and again in 
the sunshine of a spring morning, but its aspect never 
appeared to me, on the one hand, as forbidding as that 
of the town halls of Florence and Perugia, or, on the 
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other, as at all reminiscent of the willow-pattern plate 
to which Mr Hare compared it. The moat that washes 
its walls on all four sides is deep and green, and is pro- 
ductive of much placid contemplation if not of sport to 
numbers of patient anglers at all hours of the day. 
From a battered plinth, pierced with slits and marked 
oiF with a stone string-course, the brick walls rise to 
the stone balustrade that has replaced the former 
battlements. This is carried on the old machicoulis, 
and above it rises a storey, added in the sixteenth 
century, which has robbed the building of much of 
its sombre grandeur. Similar additions have been made 
to the rectangular corner towers, and to the lower 
towers that project more boldly from the middle of 
each side. From these middle towers drawbridges, 
supported by permanent stone piers, are swung across 
the moat on the north and west sides, defended half- 
way, as at Milan, by lesser square towers or batti- 
ponti with machicolated galleries. On the east side 
the middle tower seems to have been built out so as 
to include the battiponte, being carved over the ditch 
on an arch, almost to the counterscarp, and running 
into the north-east turret. This last is called the 
Torre dei Leoni, flanking as it does the old gate of 
that name, and bearing a bas-relief which commemor- 
ates the famous beasts of Vittoria. The southern gate, 
before the enlargement of Ferrara by Ercble I., alone 
admitted to the city. The moat, now fed by under- 
ground conduits, was formerly supplied by a canal from 
the southern branch of the Po. 

The castle before Alfonso II. clapped the balustrades 
and upper rooms upon it must have looked a formidable 
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citadel, and such it remained, and that only for a hundred 
years after its foundation. The marquises, presently 
exalted into dukes, continued to dwell in the Corte 
Ducale, ready to flee at a moment's notice into the 
stronghold across the covered gallery which connects 
the two buildings at the south-east angle. Indeed, 
the reign of Niccolo IL's brother Alberto was, thanks 
to his alliance with Milan, fairly peaceful; though it 
may have been then that the castle received its baptism 
of blood by the execution, perhaps within its walls, of 
the marquis's nephew, Obizzo, and his mother. 

It is to Alberto's son and successor, Niccolo III., that 
the castle owes its sinister celebrity. He was a great 
prince within the narrow field allotted to him, and by 
no means the worst of his contemporary sovereigns. 
Everyone that has written at all of Ferrara has told of 
his passion for travel and curiosity for strange sights. 
He visited the Holy Land and was hardly less devout 
a pilgrim to the shrines of the pagan gods which he 
chanced to visit on the way. He went even as far as 
Santiago in Spain, and, like Richard Coeur-de-Lion, on 
his way back was captured by a robber knight and 
released only at the eleventh hour by the Count of 
Savoy. The child of passion himself, both at home 
and abroad love was his chief delight. The old joke 
about the prince who was truly the father of his 
people found expression in the lines : " Di qua e di 
la del Po, Tutti figli di Niccolo" (On this and that 
bank of the Po, all are the children of Niccol6!). 
His first wife, too much engaged in looking after the 
children of her husband's mistresses, bore him none 
of her own. But in 141 6 she died, and the marquis 
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three years after married the ill-fated Parisina, daughter 
of Andrea Malatesta, Lord of Cesena. The fifteen- 
year-old bride lacked not any of the beauty of her 
house nor its traditional impetuosity in love. She was 
light-hearted and emotional, yet renowned for her 
housewifely prudence. A recent historian of the city^ 
shows the court life of Ferrara, beneath all its gilding, 
to have been as bereft of comfort and convenience as 
that of Milan. The young marchioness found it at 
times a hard task to clothe her husband's numerous 
progeny decently. She added to this brood two 
daughters of her own, but these, she presently dis- 
covered, were less dear to her than Ugo, her lord's 
first-born son by the lovely Stella dall' Assassino. He 
was a handsome and promising young man, older than 
she, and destined by his father to succeed him. He 
seems to have constituted himself her squire and 
constant companion, without arousing the jealousy of 
his father, who of all men should have been most 
suspicious of such relations. Parisina's life, while it 
lasted, was free and joyous; but happiness more than 
sorrow craves for love. Doubtless she could find no 
reason to resist her passion for her husband's son. 
Niccolo supplied her almost daily with living proofs 
of his own infidelity, and could hardly be supposed to 
be much in love with her. Ugo, on the other hand, 
could not blame himself for following his father's 
example, and for avenging the slight he had put 
on his own mother by marrying during her life- 
time. 

1 Ella Noyes, " The Story of Ferrara." Cf. p. 193 of the present 
volume. 
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At all events Parisina and Ugo loved each other, 
and may have known it when they journeyed to 
Rimini or Ravenna in the spring of 1424 on a visit to 
the lady's kinsfolk. Among the scenes where Paolo 
and Francesca had loved and suffered, their passion 
may have burst into flame. They returned with their 
fearful joy to Ferrara. The world, it is said, loves a 
lover; it certainly watches his movements with the 
liveliest interest. The princely pair had pei-force to 
take their more intimate attendants into their con- 
fidence. Aldobrandino Rangoni afterwards paid for 
his privity with his head. The marquis had a servant 
named Rubino, called, I know not why, Zoese. On 
this man's daughter, Pellegrina, the marchioness had 
lavished kindness; but it was he who betrayed her. 
Passing one day by her door, he found one of her 
handmaids weeping with pain and rage. She had 
been beaten, according to the domestic customs ot the 
time, for some fault, and now sobbed out the story of 
her mistress's love. Rubino hurried to his master with 
the tale. An angry man was the Marquis Niccolo. 
He writhed beneath the indignity. The irony of 
it ! — that the son should take the woman his father 
had put into his dead mother's place ! A man of the 
modern world might have found a grim humour in the 
situation. But those were the ages of faith, and no 
one had any sense of right and wrong. Niccolo knew 
only that he had been betrayed by his own wife and 
son, filched of one of his cherished possessions by his 
vassal. Spies were set. The pair were surprised, and 
hurried over the gallery into the castle built forty years 
before. We may follow the fainting marchioness down 
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into the base of the Torre dei Leoni. We can creep 
down a narrow flight of stairs; she was thrust down 
through a trap-door into the arms of a gaoler waiting 
to receive her. The party stood in the narrow passage, 
beneath the level of the moat, while one of them \m- 
locked a heavy iron door. Within this was another. 
A turn of the key and a long, narrow, tomb-like 
chamber was revealed. Light penetrated only by a 
single loop in the wall. The men held their lanterns 
aloft, while they pushed the half-dead girl forward 
into the dungeon. She stumbled within the second 
door; it clanged upon her; and a moment later the 
outer door closed too. 

Her lover with less difficulty and perhaps more 
violence was hurried to his cell not far off — beneath the 
central eastern tower, as far as I could judge. Not 
one but three doors shut him in, and the touch of the 
walls must at once have set him shivering. The only 
ray of light came through a loophole in the castle wall, 
across the passage, and through a double grating in the 
wall of the cell. It mattered little, the youth must 
have told himself; it was not for long; and then 
doubtless he asked himself if it was possible after all 
for a father ito slay his son. 

The benevolent traveller (if he still exists) may, 
however, hope that these luckless lovers were as hardy 
and as easily pleased as that lively American, Mr W. 
D. Howells. He thought it impossible to deny that 
both the cells were singularly warm, dry and comfort- 
able; and found it hard to realise the terror and 
agonies of the miserable ones who suffered there. 
For my part, I fancy that twenty-four hours' seclusion 
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.in either would make me welcome the executioner 
with something like cordiality. 

The prisoners had not long to wait. Uguccione de' 
Contrari and Alberto della Sala, the most trusted 
ministers of state, threw themselves down before the 
marquis and implored him not to stain his hands with 
the blood of his own son. Niccolo was deaf to their 
entreaties. He was asked to let the captives plead 
their cause before him. He refused to see either of 
them again. All that twenty-first day of May the 
counsellors came and went, and hovered around him, 
renewing their appeals for mercy. But the executioner 
had his positive orders. That night the three doors of 
Ugo's cell were unbolted and the confessor entered to 
prepare him for instant death. Men in those days 
were better prepared for such a summons than they 
are now. Then he was led swiftly along the passage 
to a chamber beneath the Torre Marchesana — the 
present clock tower — and his head struck oflF. Then 
the gaolers went back for Parisina. 

They said no word but hurried her along the dark 
passage. She thought she was to be thrown into an 
oubliette and asked again and again if they had yet 
reached it. Then they told her that she was being 
taken to the block — in five minutes more she would be 
dead. She asked how it fared with her lover. She 
was told he was already dead. " Then," she said, « I 
no more wish to live." Death after such an announce- 
ment must indeed be a relief. When she came to the 
block she took off her necklace — for she had been 
hurried from the court into her dungeon in her bravest 
apparel — and bared her fair throat to the blow. Soon 
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after, a party of Franciscan friars were seen escorting 
a funeral bier to the little graveyard adjoining their 
church. But the people did not yet know what had 
happened. 

In the adjoining palace the wretched marquis strode 
up and down, biting his lips, gnashing his teeth, and 
uttering strange cries. He was a prey to the most 
hideous emotions. They told him that his orders had 
been executed. He wailed piteously and screamed out 
the name of his headless son. And then, in a fresh 
paroxysm of rage, he wrote out an order for the im- 
mediate execution of all the faithless women in Ferrara. 
His wife should not be the only one to suffer. The 
dreadful flame of wrath spread beyond the palace walls 
and caught unsuspecting women, aghast and clamant. 
Laodamia de' Romei was dragged to the block, because 
the wife of the marquis had been untrue to him. 

It is a sad story enough ; though as I heard the door 
of Parisina's cell clang behind me, I consoled myself 
with the platitude that, if the lovers had lived a hundred 
years, they would still have been dead a long time. 
When we consider how bright and gallant were their 
short lives, and how their agony endured but a night 
and a day, I am not sure that they may not be said to 
have drawn a big prize in life's lottery. 

" And Ugo found another bride," sings Byron, " and 
goodly sons grew by his side." Notable among these 
was Ugo's brother, Leonello, who had luckily been 
absent at Perugia during the tragedy. He now became 
the idol of his father, and the favourite of all his con- 
temporaries. He was the pupil of the learned Guarino, 
and a humanist himself of no inconsiderable merit. 
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His learning was displayed with great effect at the 
council held at Ferrara in 1458 with a view to reconcil- 
ing the Eastern and Western Churches. The Pope and 
the Patriarch of Constantinople were there, and barons 
and soldiers sank into insignificance beside doctors and 
scholars. Leonello harangued the Pope in excellent 
Latin, and his father looked on in wonder and delight 
at this son who embodied the spirit of the new age. 
Perhaps with an ache he thought of the other son, 
who had in him more of the spirit of the age that was 
passing away. And Niccolo III. himself passed away 
in 144 1. 

Leonello made an excellent sovereign, and under 
him Ferrara became the Athens of Italy. His reign 
of nine years was untroubled by war. "He was a 
lover of justice," writes one of his subjects, "of most 
honest life, a lover of piety, most devoted to the divine 
religion, a lover of the poor, liberal to the needy, a 
studious hearer of the holy scriptures, patient in 
adversity, moderate in prosperity. He ruled his people 
in peace with great wisdom." 

Borso, his brother (and Ugo's), succeeded him, to 
the exclusion of his son and their legitimate brothers, 
Ercole and Sigismondo. And now began the golden 
age for Ferrara. The Emperor Frederick III. came to 
the city and in the square before the cathedral created 
Borso Duke of Modena and Reggio — places of which 
the Estensi had so far been only the lords or counts. 
There were brave doings in all the cities in his states — 
streets strewn with green boughs, carpeted with rich 
stuffs, pageants, interludes, jousts and troops of maidens 
robed in white. In 1459 the duke's old friend, ^neas 
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Sylvius, now Pope Pius II., passed through the city on 
his way to Mantua, to preach a new crusade against 
the Turks; and as a result of his visit, in 1471, Borso 
was made Duke of Ferrara before the altar of St Peter 
in Rome. 

The virtues and the magnificence of the new duke 
are described almost rapturously by contemporary 
writers. Having loaded his people with taxes, he was 
able to be liberal to individuals and hospitable to his 
equals; he encouraged men of letters to frequent his 
court, though he was not himself learned, and he was 
kind and courteous to those with whom he had no 
quarrel. But in his golden reign the dungeons of the 
Castello Vecchio, as the castle now came to be called, 
seldom lacked occupants. In 1469 a conspiracy to 
place his brother Ercole on the ducal throne was 
hatched by the Pio family, lords of Carpi. The King 
of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and Piero de' Medici 
are all accused of having abetted the design. Giovanni 
Lodovico Pio disclosed his project to Ercole at Modena, 
and the prince feigned acquiescence, only to reveal the 
whole plot to the duke during a hunting expedition. 
The conspirators were trapped in the garden of the 
Castle of Modena while awaiting Ercole, and were 
taken by him to Ferrara, where they were soon joined 
by another brother from Carpi. They were imprisoned, 
it is said, in Ugo's prison, and thence two of them 
were taken to their doom in the adjoining square on 
1 2th August. Giovanni Marco Pio was put to death 
a month later in his prison. Meanwhile the five other 
brothers, Gian Marsilio, Gian Princivalle, Manfredo, 
Bernardino and Tommasso were arrested and confined 
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beneath the moat. They protested their innocence, 
but were denied a trial or even an audience of the 
duke. Their cousins, eager for their fiefs, loudly 
asserted their guilt. They suffered great hardship in 
these underground dens, full of slime and darkness, 
and succeeded on one occasion in escaping. They 
disguised themselves as friars, but three of them 
played the part so ill that they were detected and 
carried back to their prisons. Only in 1477, on their 
renouncing all claims to their fiefs, were they set 
free. 

While Borso lay dying, on his return from Rome, 
at his country seat of Belfiore, the castle was seized 
and garrisoned by the Veleschi, the partisans of 
Niccol6, the son of Leonello. He asserted his claims 
to the succession against those of Ercole. There was 
fighting in the streets, quelled at the appearance of old 
Borso, who was brought into the castle on a litter. 
He sternly ordered Niccolo to retire to Mantua, Ercole 
to Modena. His nephew obeyed, his half-brother did 
not, but hovered on the outskirts of the capital. On 
19th August 1 47 1 the old duke died in the castle 
where his brother had been hurried out of life forty- 
six years before. Three days later he was followed 
to his tomb by a mighty procession headed by Ercole 
clad as duke. 

He was, by the way, the first sovereign of Ferrara 
to have been born in wedlock since Obizzo III., who 
had reigned one hundred and twenty years before. 
He was, notwithstanding, one of the true Este brood, 
and if he lacked some of his forefathers' courage 
he lacked none of their sensuality and capacity for 
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government. He was pious and trusted much to the 
protection of the Virgin — " and he trusted a little like- 
wise in the assassin's dagger and the poisoned cup, no 
less than in the axe of the headsman." ^ 

Two years after his accession, Ercole brought his 
bride to Ferrara, amidst scenes of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. She was Eleanora, daughter of King Ferdinand 
of Naples, and all men went mad over her beauty and 
her queenly bearing. Even poor Pio seemed to feel 
some ray of sunshine from her presence penetrate his 
prison bars, and hoped she would take him from his 
dungeon. She danced in the palace, her black hair 
flowing down her shoulders and a crown on her head, 
" the splendid queen " of Ariosto. On 1 8 th May 1474 
she gave birth to a daughter, the famous Isabella 
d'Este; a year after to another daughter; and 
thirteen months after that to the longed-for son. 

The infant prince was only six weeks old, and his 
father away at Belriguardo, when the bells of Ferrara 
rang out a wild alarm. There were cries of "Vela! 
Vela ! " in the piazza. The duchess knew not what this 
meant. Her attendants paled and told her. It was the 
war cry of the detested Niccolo, who had swooped 
down on the city with seven hundred men. Catching 
up her baby, Eleanora fled across the gallery into the 
castle, followed by her women with the two little girls. 
Happily her lord's brothers were there. They raised 
the drawbridges, and from the battlements beheld the 
pretender seated on an improvised throne in the 
piazza. A crossbowman struck down a man by his 
side. Then Sigismondo d'Este sallied out of the 
1 Gardner, " Dukes and Poets in Ferrara." 
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castle into the suburbs, collected a force, and rushed 
into the square. A brisk fight took place between 
the cathedral and the palace ; Niccolo's men gave way, 
and he was captured and brought a prisoner into the 
castle. Ercole, on hearing the news of the descent, 
had fled to Lugo, but next day, finding that he had 
been vicariously victorious, he returned to Ferrara. 
Finding his wife and children safe and sound he wept 
for gladness, and proceeding to the cathedral offered 
up thanks to heaven for his deliverance. Two days 
later he hanged five of his prisoners over the castle 
battlements, and eighteen others from the handy 
balcony of the Palazzo della Ragione. On the night 
of 4th September Niccolo was beheaded in the great 
quadrangle of the castle. The deed was done privately 
and decently, and next day the body was carried to 
the tomb with every sign of respect. The head had 
been sewn on to the trunk, and the corpse was most 
richly arrayed. The duchess, looking down from the 
balcony, wept bitterly. The rectors of the university, 
the magistrates, ambassadors, counsellors and clergy 
all followed the bier by order of the duke ; and it was 
perhaps in a grim but sincere spirit of chivalry that he 
thus did honour to a kinsman and a lifelong antagonist. 
He was ready to spare one of his prisoners, Luca, 
Niccolo's cook, if he would cry " Viva la Diamante ! " 
(the Herculean war cry), but the fine old fellow 
shouted instead " Viva la Vela ! " and was instantly 
beheaded. W^hen, at the end of the year, a list was 
brought to the duke of those of the conspirators who 
still remained unpunished he threw it, without reading 
it, into the fire. "Let the memory perish," he said. 
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"of all that they have thought, tried and done 
against me." 

Alarmed by this attempt on his life and throne, 
Ercole determined to make the castle his permanent 
abode. Pietro di Benvenuto designed the ducal apart- 
ments, which were ready for occupation in December 
1477. Here the duke and his beautiful wife lived 
happily, united by a great love, till the approach of the 
Venetian army drove them for refuge into the Castello 
Nuovo, another citadel on the outskirts of the city, 
which has long since disappeared. While the duke lay 
there, seemingly a dying man, the city was ravaged 
with pestilence, threatened with famine and beleaguered 
closer and closer by the enemy. At the eleventh hour 
Ferrara was saved by the sudden interposition of the 
Pope. The legate came to the bedside of the afflicted 
sovereign, and promised him salvation from the Lord. 
The people wept for gladness, and the papal standard 
was hoisted over the castle. The duchess's brother, 
the Duke of Calabria, having now been allowed to pass 
through the states of the church, marched with an army 
to the relief of Ferrara and forced the Venetians to re- 
treat. But his victory was far from decisive, and the 
war dragged on for some time longer, to be terminated 
ingloriously for the little duchy by the cession of 
Rovigo to the merchant republic. 

To console himself for the diminution of his territory, 
Ercole enlarged his capital by building the large quarter 
to the north of the Giovecca that bears, or did bear, his 
name. The walls round it were begun in 1490. The 
new spacious streets and squares procured for Ferrara 
the title of the first modern town in Europe. The 
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castle instead of being on the verge was now in the 
very centre of the city. Gardens were planted on each 
side of it, and Ercole lived there till his death in 1 505. 
Perhaps because the walls smelt of Este blood, it was 
not preferred as a place for court ceremonies and 
rejoicings; and it was at the Corte Vecchia that 
the famous Lucrezia Borgia was entertained on her 
marriage to Ercole's son and heir. The Pope's 
daughter made a good wife to Alfonso I., as the 
new duke, was styled, and steadfastly resisted the 
languishing glances of poets and courtiers. Her 
beautiful kinswoman. Madonna Angela, was not so 
discreet. She soon set aflame the hearts of two of 
the duke's four brothers — the Cardinal Ippolito and 
GiuUo, the son of Ercole by Isabella Arduino. "My 
lord," said the lovely Borgia to the amorous churchman, 
*' your brother's eyes are worth your whole body." The 
taunt was not forgotten. One day while hunting near 
Belriguardo, Don Giulio was surrounded by a band of 
masked varlets, who dragged him from his horse and 
pierced his fine eyes with the points of their swords. 
The cardinal, who had stood by disguised while this 
was being done, hurried off to the duke to tell him that 
their brother had been barbarously maltreated by some 
brigands. Alfonso, in violent wrath, declared he would 
find the villains if he had to search all Italy. Ippolito 
had taken care to get them out of the way, but he 
could not altogether divert suspicion from himself. 
Strangely enough Giulio recovered the sight of one 
eye, and the duke, who was devoted to his cardinal 
brother, insisted upon a reconciliation between them. 
It took place in form only. So ghastly an outrage 
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could hardly have been forgiven by mortal man. Giulio 
was presently offered a means of gratifying his just 
resentment. His elder brother, Ferrando, had long 
wished to supplant Alfonso on the ducal throne, and 
he now drew the injured prince into a conspiracy which 
was to mean death to both duke and cardinal. The 
carnival of 1506 was fixed for their assassination; but, 
though the destined victims mixed freely with the 
masked crowd, the cotirage of the would-be murderers 
failed them and they went unharmed. The existence 
of the plot was revealed to Alfonso. Ferrando asked 
mercy on his knees. " You shall be as blind as your 
bastard brother," screamed the despot, and struck out 
Ferrando's eye with the stick he held. Giulio had 
taken refuge with his sister at the court of Mantua. 
Alfonso persuaded his brother-in-law to give him up 
and had him brought back to Ferrara by a guard. He 
was thrown with his fraternal accomplice into the 
dungeon below the Torre dei Leoni. A few days 
later they were led, half-blind, up into the quadrangle 
of the castle. Around on stages, and at all the windows, 
were seated the duke with his magistrates and the whole 
court. Two men, clad in scarlet, helped the princes on 
to a scaffold. Clearly their brother had come to witness 
their execution. The two men commended themselves 
to God. Then the duke rose and announced that he 
spared their lives. They were taken back to their 
prison, and thence to a more commodious place of con- 
finement in the upper storey of the tower. There 
Ferrando lived for thirty-four years, and died in 1 540. 
Nineteen years later, Giulio, an old man, blind of one 
eye, dressed in the costume of a bygone age, was 
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suiFered to go free, and died a year after — the victim 
of a brother's jealousy. 

Their accomplices had met with a swifter and perhaps 
more merciful fate. One of them, a priest named 
Gianni, after being tortured, was hung out of the 
castle wall in an iron cage. At the end of two days 
he was found to have strangled himself with a handker- 
chief that someone had passed to him through the bars. 
Madonna Angela, the innocent cause of the tragedy, 
was promptly married to one of the ill-fated family of 
the Pios of Carpi. 

The duke and the cardinal soon forgot their half- 
blind brothers in the tower. They had to fight hard 
for the very existence of the little state, which the 
Popes Julius II., Leo X. and Clement VIII. threatened 
to absorb in their ever-expanding dominions. Alfonso 
allied himself with French and Imperialists in turn, 
having only one policy, that of self-preservation. He 
fought on the winning side at Ravenna, he gained barren 
victories over the Venetians, he went in person to Rome 
to plead his cause with the Sovereign Pontiff and escaped 
his pastoral clutches only by the timely assistance of the 
Colonna. He found in Ippolito a staunch ally. The 
dashing churchman is better remembered as the patron 
of Ariosto, whom you might have met constantly in 
those days loitering about his Eminence's chambers or 
talking with one or other of the many artists and poets 
that still frequented the ducal court. Ippolito proved a 
difficult master, and the poet was glad to exchange his 
patronage for that of the duke himself. He was weary, 
he tells us, of court life; and, indeed, things were 
no longer very gay within the castle walls. Lucrezia 
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Borgia spent most of her time in the chapel; Bembo, 
her poet lover, had come to regard her as a habit — she 
should have dismissed him five years sooner; and the 
duke had to tax his subjects almost to starvation point 
to keep the ship of state afloat. 

His son and successor, Ercole II., was visited with 
an affliction that he, doubtless, considered the worst 
that had befallen his family. On an upper floor of 
the castle, ntear that garden terrace on the eastern 
tower where the prefect Jiow entertains his guests, 
you are shown a little chapel panelled with coloured 
marbles. There is none of those pictorial and sculp- 
tured emblems which give so specious an air of warmth 
and humanity to Catholic worship. This was the 
oratory of Renata or Renee, daughter of Louis XII. 
of France, who was married to the second Ercole in 
1528. She was a sad, serious little creature, whose 
comitig almost at once subdued the joyous pagan spirits 
of her husband's court. She was oppressed by a sense 
of her own lofty position as daughter of France, and 
let it be seen that she did not think much of Ferrara 
or its duke. This, of course, did not add to the 
domestic happiness of Ercole, but for a wife's coldness 
a man could always in those days find consolation in 
the smiles of a mistress ; what troubled him was his 
duchess's singular habit of speculation in religious 
matters. In the happy days before the Council of 
Trent, you could disbelieve anything so long as you 
believed nothing in particular; but the duke hardly 
knew what to think when he found his wife enter- 
taining Huguenot refugees from her own country. 
He at first received them with a rather embarrassed 
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courtesy. "Enjoy yourselves, gentlemen," we can 
imagine him saying. "That is our great idea at this 
court." It was not, however, the idea of the black- 
gowned, gloomy-browed Calvinists. Among them, 
little suspected by the good folk of Ferrara, was, it 
is said, Calvin himself, who passed under the name 
of Huppeville. At his instigation, we may suppose, 
cries came to be raised during Mass, denouncing it as 
idolatrous. This was more tlian a Christian prince could 
tolerate. Ercole bestirred himself, and " Huppeville " 
was thrown into the prisons underneath the Palazzo 
della Ragione. Thence he was enabled to escape 
through the intervention of the duchess. His captors 
little knew what a prey had been snatched from them. 
Marot the poet, another of these cheerful sectaries, 
made good his escape to Venice. The rest of the 
accused were found to be the duchess's own servants, 
and were ordered to submit themselves to examination 
by an inquisitor. 

Renee made a great outcry. Her shrill protests 
against this violation of her household reached the 
ears of Francis I., who rated Ercole soundly for his 
barbarous misbehaviour. Marot, from his perch on 
the lagoons, sang of the duchess's sorrows and her 
husband's cruelty. The duke, probably refusing to 
beUeve that anyone could be seriously attached to the 
new doctrines, managed to soothe his wife and suffered 
her all-but-avowed Protestant friends to continue under 
his roof. Indeed, the Pope himself, on a visit to the 
ducal court in 1543, smiled on the misguided princess, 
and no doubt told her husband that she would grow 
out of her foolishness. But she did not. Worst of 
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all, her views seemed to be gaining ground in Ferrara, 
and threatened to put an end to the reign of cakes 
and ale that had been ushered in by the Renaissance. 
The duke lost all patience when Renee refused to 
frequent the sacraments of the Church. He banished 
her to a villa at Consandolo, where she promptly 
surrounded herself with a chosen band of Calvinists 
from France, Germany and Switzerland. She spite- 
fully denounced the brilliant Climpia Morata as a 
Lutheran, and compelled her to leave the ducal court, 
which her youth and talents had adorned. The perse- 
cuting energy she had herself set in motion was soon 
directed against one of her own coreligionists, a young 
man named Fannio, whom the duke was badgered into 
hanging for heresy. He was the second man to suffer 
death in Italy for his religious opinions within several 
centuries. 

With his wife, Ercole might have dealt sharply if 
it had not been for fear of offending France. His son, 
Alfonso, had been imbued by his mother with immense 
fervour for that country, and in 1552 he rode away 
from Ferrara and entered the French service. The 
time had now come for the long-suffering duke to put 
his foot down firmly on this scandal. He wrote to 
Henry IL plainly stating his grievances. His wife, 
he said, obstinately refused to abandon her errors or 
to permit her young daughters to perform their religious 
duties. The house of Este was being pointed to as 
a nest of heresy, and it would be diificult to marry the 
princesses to Christian princes. Ercole was determined 
to set his house in order. 

He met with no opposition from the French king, 
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who expressed his willingness to take over certain of 
his kinswoman's lands should it be thought necessary 
to confiscate her property. The Pope of Geneva, 
hearing what was brewing, sent one of his saints to 
comfort her. The duke removed his daughters from 
their mother's house. Renee stood fast and resisted 
the persuasions and arguments of a Jesuit theologian 
sent her by King Henry. She was, therefore, put on 
her trial for heresy before the bishop and inquisitor 
of Ferrara. Found guilty, she was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment and her goods were declared forfeit. 
She heard her doom with the manner of a martyr and 
declared her unshakable constancy in her faith. 

It did not last very long. After a few days' im- 
prisonment, attended only by two women, in the castle, 
she recanted her opinions aiid was at once released — to 
the unspeakable consolation of the court and the pro- 
found disgust of Calvin and his synod. The duchess 
did not find in the doctrine of predestination the same 
sustaining force as afterwards did the coarsely nurtured 
Covenanters of Scotland. Her conversion was, of course, 
only simulated. Though outwardly conforming to the 
Catholic Church, she dissociated herself from court 
life and lived in retirement during the rest of her 
husband's lifetime. In 1560 she returned to her own 
country, where her declining years were troubled by 
her zeal for the Huguenots, and her affection for her 
eldest daughter, the Duchesse de Guise. 

Her son, Alfonso II., who had succeeded his father 
the year before her departure, was by no means sorry 
to see her go. Ferrara under his rule knew an Indian 
summer. His court was more like a king's, said one. 
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than a duke's. Men of letters fattened at the expense 
of the state, and the people paid for gorgeous pastorals 
and pageants which they were not permitted to witness. 
All the pleasaunces round the city were linked up by 
a beautiful avenue over which the public roads were 
carried on bridges. The mistress of the revels was 
Alfonso's sister, Lucrezia, who found Ferrara a con- 
genial retreat from the unkindnesses of her husband, 
the Duke of Urbino. Culture and jollity and love 
in those days went hand in hand, instead of as in 
these melancholy times pursuing different paths. The 
courtiers of Ferrara divided their time between love 
affairs, revelling, and discoursing with wits and sages. 
Alfonso and his sister aimed at making a collection 
of great men, even as Ercole I. had been at pains to 
acquire saints for his human menagerie. They netted 
a noble singing bird in Torquato Tasso, who, however, 
gave them more trouble than all the rest of his brother 
poets taken together. He has been associated in story 
and tradition very much with the duke's younger sister, 
Leonora, who had in reality much less to do with him 
than Lucrezia. In the Sala dell' Aurora the guide 
will tell you that Alfonso surprised him in the act of 
kissing Leonora. The story is a myth. The princesses 
were much older than the poet, and he is far more 
likely to have reserved his kisses for the maids-of- 
honour. He became wayward and petulant, and began 
to stick knives into the servants. He was put under 
restraint and kindly treated, escaped from the castle, 
and one day burst in upon the duchess, breathing flame 
and ruin. Then began his captivity in the Hospital of 
of Sant' Anna, which was alleviated by visits from; the 
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ladies of the court, and which has been absurdly mis- 
represented as a harsh and tyrannical imprisonment. 

Had Tasso been among the lovers of the duke's 
sister he might have fared worse. Alfonso II. was 
a tolerant prince, but he was jealous of what he would 
have called the honour of his house. There is an ugly 
story that he poisoned his &st wife, Lucrezia de' 
Medici, on a suspicion of her infidelity. When common 
fame coupled the names of the Duchess of Urbino and 
the Marquis Ercole Contrari, the duke looked grim. 
He invited the marquis to the castle and led him, in 
friendly discourse, into one of his private chambers. 
Here there were three other gentlemen, one of whom 
Contrari perhaps could not remember to have seen at 
court. As he talked with his sovereign, a hood was 
thrown over his head from behind and his arms pinioned 
to his side. Then the strange man deftly threw a 
noose round his neck and drew it tight. The marquis 
died without uttering a cry. Then his body was 
borne back by night to his palace, and everyone said 
he had died of apoplexy. 

Lucrezia suspected the truth, and never forgave her 
brother. She paid her court to the papal power which, 
it was now evident, must soon overwhelm the duchy. 
Ferrara had always been held as a fief of the Church, 
and Alfonso's three marriages had left him childless. 
His only brother was a cardinal, whom Rome would 
not dispense from his vows. His cousin, Cesare, whose 
father was a natural son of Alfonso L, the Pope 
refused to recognise as heir to the duchy. At the 
court of Ferrara men bade each other " eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die." The duke almost 
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hid himself from public gaze. How strange must have 
been the life in a state and under a dynasty alike under 
sentence of death. Whatever good the duke sowed, 
he knew another and an alien power must reap. No 
ruler in those days had any conception of his duty to 
mankind ; he had heard of a duty to his state, and his 
state was about to perish. There was nothing to be 
done, nothing to live for, except amusement. And he 
amused himself well. The eyes of his courtiers turned 
towards Rome. They must be Pope's men now. 

In 1597 all was over. The duke died, and Cesare 
drove out of Ferrara to become Duke of Modena and 
Reggio, which were held of the empire, not of the 
Church. Surely no state has ever been so quietly 
extinguished. The people watched the last of the 
Este go, glad perhaps that they would no longer be 
burdened with the upkeep of a magnificent court. 
With the last of her dukes the glory of Ferrara de- 
parted ; her name faded out of history. The next day 
Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini rode in and took possession 
of the duchy as a part of the papal dominions. 

You may see the arms of this prelate and those of all 
the legates, his successors, down to the year 1849, in 
the long hall admitting to the prefect's apartments. 
The series ends where a black space is painted over 
the inscription, " Here were the arms of Count Filippo 
Folicaldi, pontifical delegate from June 1849 ^^ J^°^ 
1856." This is a way, borrowed from the Venetians, 
of perpetuating the memory of an oppressive governor. 
Next come the arms of the Sardinian commissioners and 
Italian prefects, down to the present holder of that 
office. To this hall you ascend by the great ducal 
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staircase, up which the duke once rode his horse, and 
the lower part of which has, as a tablet records, been 
altered and repaired by the legates. Something of the 
old splendour of the Este days still clings to the ducal 
apartments. The skill of the brothers Dossi has 
adorned the ceilings of the Sala del Consiglio and the 
adjoining room with representations of the games of 
antiquity, in testimony of the athletic tastes of Alfonso 
the Last. Overhead you see chariots racing, athletes 
throwing the trigon, swinging from ropes ; the other 
eight frescoes depicting sports described by ancient 
writers. From these two rooms you pass into the 
Sala dell' Aurora, in the Torre de' Leoni, associated by 
tradition with Tasso and Leonora d'Este. The magnifi- 
cent decorations include the beautiful Four Phases of 
the Day, the work of Dosso Dossi, who died at Ferrara 
in 1542. Titian worked for the duke between 1516 
and 1523, and received a lodging in the castle and a 
weekly ration of "salad, salt meat, oil, chestnuts, 
tallow candles, oranges, cheese, and five measures of 
wine." He completed Bellini's "Bacchanal" and 
executed the famous "Bacchus and Ariadne," now in 
our National Gallery, and two "Bacchanals," now at 
Madrid. All these works were sent oiF to Rome by 
Cardinal Aldobrandini on taking possession of the 
castle ; they stood originally in the three cabinets 
close to the Sala dell Aurora, which now contain the 
Vendemina of Dosso and two other Bacchanalian 
pictures attributed to Girolamo Carpi. 

These few apartments are all that remain of the 
antique state of the princely Estensi. Their portraits 
have long since gone from the quadrangle where 
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Ferrando and Giulio were brought out, as they thought, 
to die. They held on for centuries longer to Modena, 
cleaving fast to old standards and ideals of government 
and forgetting that these had long become obsolete. 
The last dukes of Modena might have far surpassed 
sixteenth-century conceptions of statesmanship; but 
the people had grown up in the meantime and the 
middle of the nineteenth century saw their final ex- 
pulsion from the land to which their ancestors had 
come a thousand years before. 

Even at Este you will find few reminders of the race 
which took its name from the town. You walk down 
the long white street into the vast empty piazza, and 
see, climbing the hillside behind the houses, the walls 
and towers of a once-mighty stronghold. But this 
was the castle begun, as abundant records testify, on 
28th July 1338, by Ubertino da Carrara soon after he 
had been invested with the lordship of Padua. If any- 
thing remains of the old home of the Estensi doubtless 
it must be looked for at the north-west angle of the 
enclosure, where on the highest ground stands the 
ruined master tower, or keep, shut in towards the 
interior by the fragments of what seem once to have 
been residential buildings. The original limit of the 
castle eastwards was the wall bordering the little stream 
of the Sirone. The wall of Ubertino covers a very 
wide area, roughly rectangular in plan, except where 
the steepness of the hill near the keep occasions an 
irregularity in the enceinte. The wall is crenellated 
with square battlements and flanked with twelve towers, 
which with two exceptions are open at the gorge, and 
are not set at right angles to the curtain. At the north- 
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east corner is a big machicolated tower of the fifteenth 
century, flanking a gateway. There was another 
entrance close to the keep which has been walled up. 
Modern buildings — a school, a museum and a carriage 
factory — have been built within the walls and the grand 
old pile is in a sadly neglected condition. I could glean 
no particulars of its history, and suppose that it was 
suffered to fall into decay on the annexation of the 
territory by the republic of St Mark. The process 
of disintegration is not likely to be hastened by any 
violent vicissitudes, for Este is the quietest place I have 
ever visited. It is quite unknown to foreigners, and I 
was tempted to believe that Petruchio, or one of his 
contemporaries, must have been the last guest, before 
me, to put up at its only inn. In such a place I was 
not surprised to find a botanical garden, but should 
have been much astonished to find anyone besides 
myself and the gardener in it. Este is, in fact, very 
much off the beaten track, and there I advise all 
travellers to leave it. 

The ancestral houses of the great families that 
clustered round the Este's ducal throne are better 
worth visiting. The noble Castle of Vignola, on the 
Panaro, is easily accessible by rail from Modena or by 
steam-tram from Bologna. Its history has not been 
without incident. There was a castle here in the days 
of the Countess Matilda.^ It soon became a bone of 
contention between the people of Bologna and the 
bishops of Modena, and was frequently besieged and 
taken. The castle of those days was finally burnt by 
King Enzo, one of Frederick II.'s ill-starred sons. It 
1 Muratori, " Rerum Italicarutn," torn. 6, col. 92. 
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was re-erected, as castles always are, and passed into 
the hands of the marquises of Ferrara. During his 
nonage, Niccolo III. bestowed the whole fief in a 
caprice of generosity upon one of his boon companions, 
Uguccione dei Contrari, then a lad of twenty-one. 
The deed was dated 25th January 1401. Though the 
fortunate youth could hardly have merited the gift at 
the time, he earned it over and over again by his 
subsequent services to the donor. He remained 
Niccolo's most trusted counsellor and dearest friend. 
His life was held in high estimation by his prince : one 
Gidini suiFered death at Ferrara in 1404 for an attempt 
to assassinate him. For some years Uguccione seems 
to have left the service of the marquis, and we find 
him fighting under the banner of Jacopo da Carrara 
and deeply concerned in the affairs of Bologna. When 
the citizens threw off the yoke of the Pope, he per- 
suaded them to elect him captain of the people; but 
his past relations with the Sovereign Pontiff excited 
their suspicions and he soon found it prudent to seek 
the shelter of the ducal throne. He it was who vainly 
endeavoured to divert his master's wrath from the 
hapless Parisina and Ugo. He did not lose the 
marquis's favour by so doing but remained with him 
till his death. On the accession of Leonello he retired 
to Vignola, where he had rebuilt the castle, and died 
full of years and honours in 1448. 

His sons, Ambrogio and Niccolo, were jointly in- 
vested with the fief, which for a time was wrested 
from their family by Julius II. during his war with 
Ferrara. The attempt of the lord of Vignola to 
extend his authority over the village of Trecenta was 
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also unsuccessful and cost him several thousands of 
ducats in litigation. The castle was recovered by 
AlfonsOj the great-grandson of Uguccione; and was 
escheated to the duchy on the private execution of 
Ercole Contrari in the Castle of Ferrara in i S75' 

Vignola was put up for sale, and bought by Jacopo 
Boncompagnij Duke of Sora, for seventy-five thousand 
Roman scudi. This powerful noble had lands and castles 
in every part of Italy, and does not appear to have spent 
much time at Vignola. We hear no more of the famous 
stud of horses for which the domain was famous ; and 
the chief use of the castle to its new owners was to 
supply the title of marquis to the heir of the house. 
The little town also gave its name to the illustrious 
architect, Jacopo Barozzi, who was born here in 1507 
and was often employed by the last Contrari. 

The castle is a very perfect example of a north 
Italian castle of the fifteenth century. It stands close to 
the bridge over the Panaro, and its walls on this side 
continued the wall which encircled the town. It is, 
as usual, quadrangular, with an inner court and rect- 
angular towers at each angle. The machicolations of 
the towers and curtains are of very bold projection; 
on the side of the stream the corbels that support 
them spring out of the wall at about half its height. 
The principal entrance is on the town side, where 
there are an outer and inner gate-tower with a draw- 
bridge swung between. On the river-side a gallery 
or covered way connects the castle with another heavily 
machicolated tower that once flanked the town gate 
admitting to the bridge. The inner court contains a 
well. The castle is in great part occupied by muni- 
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cipal offices, but has undergone little structural altera- 
tion or restoration. The Immediate surroundings are 
not very beautiful, but the view from the towers 
embraces Bologna, Modena and the Apennines, the 
pass over which the castle was intended to guard. 

Nothing, on the other hand, can be less picturesque 
than the situation of the Castle of the Manzoli or San 
Martino in Soverzano, the former home of the 
Ariosti. It lies in perfectly level country, about a mile 
from the miserable town of Minerbio, between Ferrara 
and Bologna. It will, I think, be admitted that the 
district of the Romagna is physically one of the 
most uninviting regions even in Italy, where plains 
become less interesting and tamer than anywhere else. 
The country would no doubt have delighted Mr 
Arthur Young, being cultivated like one vast market 
garden. The tired eye finds relief only in the distant 
vision of the Apennines. The situation of San Mar- 
tino offers no advantages from a military standpoint, 
but there was a castle here in the thirteenth century 
belonging to the Caccianemichi. From them it was 
acquired by the marquises of Ferrara. In the middle 
of the fourteenthjcentury it was bestowed by Obizzo II. 
on Francesco Ariosto, the brother of his mistress 
Lippa. A few years later the republic of Bologna 
seized the castle on the pretext of defending it 
against foreign foes; but when, in 1390, a war with 
Milan was, in fact, imminent, it was hurriedly restored 
to Francesco. The poet who has made the name of 
Ariosto illustrious was fourth in descent from Fran- 
cesco's cousin, Niccolo. The castle passed to Bonifazio, 
one of the captains of Niccolo III. Perhaps because he 
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lacked money, perhaps because he had no sons, he sold 
San Martino on i st September 1 407 to Chiara degli 
Arrighi, the wife of Bartolommeo Manzoli, by whose 
name it is often called. 

The ditch and the foundations of the existing 
structure are said to be the works of the first Ariosti, 
but the rest of it is modern and the result of a skilful 
restoration. The pile, which I was enabled to visit by 
the kindness of the present owner. Count Cavazza, 
presents a noble and beautiful appearance. It is, as 
usual, oblong in plan, and built of dark red brick. 
Facing the highroad the corner towers rise from the 
plinth; at the opposite angles they spring as heavy 
machicolated turrets from an ornamental cornice at 
about two-thirds of the height of the curtain wall. 
In the middle of each face is another such bartizan, 
as Scott would have termed it. The machicolation is 
confined to the towers and turrets. The spaces between 
the corbels are painted with coats-of-arms. The 
battlements are of the beautiful forked type and are 
pierced with loops. The approach on the south side 
is very fine. You cross a branch of the moat by a 
double bridge that can be received in the long open 
grooves of a fine embattled tower, and then find an 
embattled parapet defending the counterscarp or outer 
edge of the ditch round the castle. The drawbridge 
is permanent for the greater part of its length and 
defended on each side by a high crenellated parapet. 
At each end of it is an imposing tower bearing the 
escutcheons of the Manzoli. A little to the right of 
the inner gate rises the master-tower or maschio^ carry- 
ing a superb machicolation and a smaller turret on the 
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platform. The interior of the castle is occupied by a 
charming cortile and loggia, from which the private 
apartments open on each side. Count Cavazza is as 
much to be congratulated on the magnificence of his 
residence as thanked for the courtesy he extends to 
visitors. 
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THE STRONGHOLDS OF THE 
MALATESTAS 



CHAPTER XI 

THE STRONGHOLDS OF THE MALATESTAS 

From Ferrara we may follow Parisina and her lover 
on a visit to her father's home at Rimini on the 
Adriatic shore. The sovereignty of her house over 
the little city was established as far back as 1247 
by the renowned Malatesta di Verucchio, who lived, 
sword in hand, a hundred years. His successors ex- 
tended their sway over many towns of the Romagna 
and the Marches. At one time, Rimini, Ancona, 
Osimo, Fano, Fossombrone, Ascoli, lesi, Pesaro, Cesena, 
and San Arcangelo called them lord. Utterly un- 
scrupulous, never sticking at any crime however 
abominable, they were never able to sit securely on 
their throne. At war with their suzerain the Pope, 
at war with neighbouring lords, at war with their own 
vassals, at war with each other, they lived by the sword 
and perished by the sword. 

It is by a crime, indeed, that their name is best 
remembered. Giovanni, the eldest son of the centen- 
arian, was an ill-favoured man, surnamed the Sciancato 
or the Lame. He decided to marry Francesca, the 
daughter of Polenta, the lord of Ravenna; but having 
no time in that age of continual strife to fetch his 
bride, he sent his brother Paolo to wed her for him 
as his proxy. The brother was a stalwart handsome 
condottiere — not the love-sick gallant he has been 
R 257 
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pictured by the story-tellers. The maiden believed 
he was to be, in fact, her husband — only on entering 
the nuptial chamber was she undeceived. But the 
passion enkindled at the plighting of the troth was 
not to be extinguished. Informed by a henchman, 
the Sciancato hurried up from Pesaro, to find his wife 
and brother in each other's arms. He murdered them 
both — some say at Rimini, others at San Arcangelo. 

Francesca, during her bondage in wedlock, would 
have dwelt at the Gattolo, an old palace which Carlo 
Malatesta in 1401 rebuilt and painted with frescoes. 
Among the artists a young man named Ghiberti 
attracted his notice. He pressed him to remain at his 
court, but in that very year the Florentine republic 
announced the competition for the designs of the doors 
of the Baptistery. The temptation was too strong for 
Ghiberti and he was lost to Rimini. He was hardly 
missed among the many artists, poets and philosophers, 
who swarmed round the house of Malatesta as thickly 
as round the court of Este; and less than half-a- 
century later his work was destined to disappear. In 
141 7 was born Sigismondo, the natural son of Pandolfo 
Malatesta, the most illustrious of his race. " Of all 
the princes of the fifteenth century," says Yriarte, 
" he is perhaps the one that represents best the 
tendencies of an epoch, where behind the culture of 
the early Renaissance, yet appears the man of the 
Middle Ages, rude, violent, untamable. He was 
created with ferocious instincts and singular energy; 
at the age of thirteen, during a sedition, he was the 
first to organise the defence, and mounting his horse, 
he rallied his soldiers and put to flight those who 
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assaulted him. At fifteen, at Lungarino, he defeated 
the Duke of Urbino. The precocity he evinced in 
courage, he gave proof of in passion and crime. 
Slight, tall, and well proportioned, of a proud carriage, 
with small keen eyes, an aquiline nose, and a com- 
plexion lightly bronzed, his whole physiognomy ex- 
pressed intelligence and craft. His hair, which hid 
his brow, according to the fashion of the time, was 
pressed smoothly on to his crown as if by a helmet. 
The dignity of his bearing imposed respect ; his fiery 
eloquence inspired those who followed him with the 
contempt of death, and he could embolden the least 
resolute. His soldiers loved hira, in spite of his 
severity, for he was just and lived as a soldier 
amongst them and shared their sufferings. His 
personal courage was heroic; he knew no obstacle; 
again and again he had been known to step forth 
from the ranks alone to challenge his principal foe. 
His frame seemed of iron; rest seemed unnecessary 
to him, and the rigours of climate indifferent ; he 
drank fetid water, endured hunger without complain- 
ing, would remain in the saddle uninterruptedly day 
and night. This man, terrible in his wrath and 
implacable in his hate, who sent challenges to the 
Duke of Urbino, who attempted to poison Sforza, 
and, after all his crimes and outrages, finding himself 
hemmed in, called on the sultan to invade Italy, could 
patiently support the vicissitudes of a siege, and while 
the breaching and sapping were going on, would trace 
the design of a fortress with Roberto Valturio, or 
correspond with Lorenzo the Magnificent on the 
subject of the decoration of a chapel. Before 
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Cremona besieged, he sits down to write to Piero 
della Francesca; before Siena, campaigning against 
the Count of Pittigliano, he settled on the form to 
give the dome of San Francesco. 

"Magnificent in his hospitality, Sigismondo loved 
festivals, rich draperies, monuments, and public decora- 
tions. He delighted in art, science, and philosophy, 
and did not neglect the question of immigration. He 
invited colonists to Sinigaglia from all parts of Italy, 
and allotted land to them. Whenever an artist arose, 
he sought to attach him to himself; and his turbulence 
and taste for adventures alone prevented his little court 
of Rimini, already celebrated throughout Italy, from 
acquiring an even greater lustre. He was learned in 
antiquity, very advanced in philosophy, and seemed 
made for all that he undertook. Love made him a 
poet, he was born an orator: his harangues to his 
troops are worthy of the ancients. Finally, this lord 
of a remote domain on the shore of the Adriatic, 
among all the princes of all the nations, rendered to 
art and letters the most solemn homage rendered to 
them since classic times. Having vowed to dedicate 
a temple to the Lord in gratitude for his victories, 
within this pantheon wherein he placed his tomb and 
his ancestors', he willed that around him should be 
grouped the sepulchres of all the writers, men of learn- 
ing, philosophers, and artists who had lived at his 
court. Such was the hero who has been portrayed in 
the superb medals of Pisanello and Matteo da Pasti." 

In Sigismondo you have an epitome of mankind. 
He was distinguished by all and every one of the 
vices and virtues, not only, we might say, of mankind 
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but of all living things. He travelled all the way to 
Rome with a poniard hugged to his breast, determined 
to stab the Pope to death. Knowing the desperate 
nature of the man, they surrounded him with a 
pontifical escort, loaded him with honours, and intro- 
duced him to the Holy Father. Then only, seeing 
himself surrounded and watched by a hundred eyes, 
did his hand cease to feel for his weapon and his 
thoughts of murder pass from him. 

He loved his mistress Isotta with a devotion that was 
literally idolatrous ; yet in the high tide of his passion 
he was suddenly consumed with a desire for a German 
lady, the wife of the lord of Borbona. He lay in wait 
for her near Fano. Dispersing her escort, he threw 
himself on her like a wild beast. She resisted, he 
savagely silenced her, and profaned a corpse with his 
embraces. Even the crime-stained Italy of his own day 
cried out in horror at the deed. The Supreme Pontiff, 
rising in the chair of Peter, denounced him before all 
Christendom. 

It is the shade of this terrific man that haunts the 
battered, time-worn citadel of Rimini. Himself an 
engineer of remarkable skill, Sigismondo welcomed to 
his court the learned and ingenious Roberto Valturio, 
the author of that famous treatise on fortification, 
« D e Re Militari." ^ Thi s man was a natural-born subj ect 
of Sigismondo, and he was buried in the Temple of 
Rimini, having reached the age of seventy-one years. 
He probably supplied the designs for the fortress of 
which the terrible lord of Rimini laid the foundations 
in the year 1437. To make room for it the Gattolo 

1 There is a copy in the British Museum. 
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was demolished, with the works of Ghiberti. A medal 
was struck in 1446 to commemorate the completion. 
The work done slowly seems to have been done well, 
for the castle excited the admiration and envy of all 
the Italian princes. Though the first fortress built in 
Italy after the introduction of artillery, it was con- 
structed without regard to the changed conditions of 
warfare, remarks Melazzi, a military engineer; a state- 
ment which hardly seems warranted by the careful 
provision for flanking defence and the bastion-like 
outline of the towers. 

A ditch, one hundred feet wide and thirty-five feet 
deep, isolated the castle from the town. This was 
filled up in 1826 and at the same time the outer wall, 
fifty feet high, and the massive outer gate-house were 
barbarously levelled. The inner ward extended across 
the enceinte from north to south, its walls uniting with 
the outer wall to form a mighty triangular tower, 
which has now been cut down to half its height and 
abominably mutilated. Within the inner ward stood 
the rectangular keep, with the barracks and residential 
quarters grouped round it. A considerable portion of 
this part of the fabric remains, pulled about, restored, 
and generally deformed into a common gaol. The 
most substantial fragment is the gate of the inner ward, 
consisting of a right-angled tower, heavily machicolated, 
and bearing the elephant's head — the device of the 
Malatestas. An inscription records the foundation in 
these terms : " Sigismundus Pandulfus Malatesta, Pan 
F. Molem banc Ariminensium decus novam a funda- 
mentis erecit construxitqiie ac castellum suo nomine 
Sigismundum appellari censuit, MDCCCCXLVI." The 
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gate is deeply recessed between two massive square 
towers, rising from enormously high pyramidal plinths. 
Dilapidated and stunted though these now appear, 
there is still about them a suggestion of the strength 
and originality of their fierce founder. 

Within, you will find little to recall his times or his 
presence. Yet the castle was his permanent home, not, 
as in less-threatened states, an occasional place of 
refuge. The Malatestas were, in fact, land pirates, 
and every man's hand was against them. For all the 
brilliant circle of wits and sages of which he was the 
centre, Sigismondo at all times lived as in a camp. 
Splendour and luxury were reserved at Rimini for public 
ceremonials; within the castle reigned a military sim- 
plicity and austerity. Yriarte, making an inventory of 
the court, found the lord's chamber to have been 
furnished with a curtained bed, two great chests, some 
weapons and pieces of armour and saddlery, and a lectern 
on which were placed a few manuscript volumes of the 
classics, a copy of Valturio's book on fortification, and 
another of Sigismondo's poems to Isotta. 

With her presence, Malatesta felt his rude home 
well furnished enough. It was while the fortress was 
building and he had temporary quarters in the Via 
Santa Croce that he first met her. Long before the 
keep had been girdled with walls, she had forged triple 
chains round that wayward volcanic heart. In all his 
myriad mistresses, he lacked something that he could 
find only in her ; through all his infidelities he was true 
to her. Every historian has praised Isotta's wisdom, 
tact, vigour and beauty ; we wish that some one of 
them had been able to specify the peculiar charm that 
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held this fifteenth-century superman in a life-long spell. 
Expecting her, no doubt, to be presently discarded like 
the other lemans of the tyrant, her father addressed to 
her violent reproaches when the connection began ; but 
as the years passed his indignation died down. On 
1 8 th February 1448, Sigismondo threw open the gates 
of his newly built castle to his citizens. Around him 
were gathered many of his princely neighbours ; beside 
him sat his legal wife, the daughter of Francesco Sforza. 
In her presence, Antonio degli Atti, Isotta's brother, 
was made a knight ; his spurs were buckled on by the 
Count of Urbino, and Sigismondo, having exhorted him 
on the duties of knighthood, gave him the accolade. 
Next, he bestowed on him by public act the town of 
Rasano, while Isotta oiFered him two hundred golden 
ducats in a silver cup. 

An even stranger scene, illustrative of the curious 
meeting of the old barbarism and the new civilisation, 
was enacted not long after, on the same spot. " One 
day at Rimini, two envoys of the King of Aragon — 
orators, as they were then called — both natives of 
Gerona, fell out, fought, and still irritated against each 
other, invoked the arbitrament of Sigismondo. A 
solemn ceremony is enacted in the court of the 
fortress; the circumstances of the original quarrel and 
the challenge are reconstituted, and in the end a recon- 
ciliation is effected, signed before a notary and sealed 
with the lord's seal." In these days hate is neither 
so easily gratified nor so easily extinguished as then. 

Warring, intriguing, fighting like a wild eat for his 
principality, Sigismondo lived half-a-century ; and died, 
a captain in the service of his enemy the|jPope, in his 
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castle at Rimini on 7th October 1468. At his death 
his fiefs should legally have reverted to the holy see. 
Isotta, designated by Sigismondo regent for their son 
Sallustio, shut herself up in the castle, and called on 
the Venetians to help her against the Pontiff. But on 
20th October 1469 a man in peasant's dress passed 
the sentries, and penetrated to her chamber. She 
recognised him as Roberto, the legitimated son of 
Sigismondo and Vanetta dei Toschi— a man hardly less 
formidable than his father. Isotta proposed that they 
should reign over Rimini jointly. Roberto agreed, but 
while she conspired with the Venetians he intrigued 
with Milan and Urbino. He defeated the papal forces, 
and in 1471 wrung from Sixtus IV. his recognition 
as lord of Rimini. Sallustio was already disposed of; 
his body was found in the well of a house belonging to 
the Marcheselli, and one of that family was instantly 
torn to pieces as the perpretrator of the crime. Isotta 
perished at the end of the year of a slow fever which 
made her a living corpse. These catastrophes were 
not attributed to the unaided hand of providence. 

Reconciled with the Church, Roberto led her armies 
and died in her service in 1482. Sixteen years after, 
Csesar Borgia, busy in carving out a duchy in the 
Romagna, appeared before Rimini. Pandolfaccio, the 
degenerate grandson of Sigismondo, took refuge in the 
castle, and surrendered it to the invaders in exchange 
for a sum of money. On the overthrow of Borgia 
he attempted to recover his authority. The strong 
fortress was sold to him by the garrison for forty- 
five hundred ducats, which he was obliged to 
borrow from the Venetians. He was again forced to 
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abandon the city; his son, imitating his grandfather, 
penetrated in after years into the fortress in the guise 
of a peasant, and for a brief period restored the rule of 
the Malatesta. Adrian IV. was besought to confirm 
their authority, but the resources of Pandolfaccio were 
exhausted and he hved the rest of his hfe the abject 
pensioner of the Duke of Ferrara. Sigismondo died at 
Reggio; his younger brother left Venice for England 
in 1549 and was never heard of again. Perhaps some- 
where amongst us the antique breed of Malatesta 
flourishes ; at Rimini they had died out for ever. 

They vanished, too, from Cesena, where the gloomy 
Rocca Malatestiana, frowning from its hill, com- 
memorates their dominion. The foundations of the 
fortress were far older than they; they were laid in 
the blackest night of the Dark Ages. In 1333 the 
townsfolk revolted against the Pope, and acclaimed 
Ramberto Malatesta as their podesta. The papal 
governor, Rudolfo Grassoni, was besieged in the 
citadel, whence he escaped and essayed to lead an army 
back to its relief. In this attempt he was foiled ; and 
the next year we find Ordelafli, the Ghibelline leader, 
fortifying the stronghold anew, and holding it against 
Acciaiuoli, the legate of John XXII. In 1357 Cardinal 
Albornoz came into the Romagna to reduce the cities 
once more to the obedience of the Holy Father. Cesena 
was defended by Ordelafii's wife, Marzia degli Ubaldini, 
better known as Cia. " Among her captains," we are 
told, " there was not one who surpassed her in courage, 
and no warrior had a stronger arm.'' Two of the 
citizens made a secret treaty with the cardinal, and 
promised to persuade this amazon to deliver up to him 
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the fortress. On the pretext of taking counsel with 
them, she invited them within its walls, where they left 
their heads. She then made a clean sweep of all the 
papal partisans in the town, and threw them into the 
dungeons of her stronghold. The force at her disposal 
consisted of barely four hundred men, but she was 
able to inspire them with the courage of a thousand. 
Albornoz, by mining, brought down a tower, and drove 
the defenders from the outworks. But the dauntless 
Cia showed no sign of yielding. Her own father, who 
fought in the papal ranks, was sent under a flag of 
truce to induce her to surrender. He entreated her to 
avert the useless effusion of blood. " My father," she 
replied, "when you gave me to my husband, you 
exhorted me in all things to obey him. That I shall 
do to the last day of my life. Here I do not decide 
but obey." Seeing that the besiegers were undermining 
one of the towers, Cia placed all her Guelf prisoners in 
it, and warned Albornoz to proceed with the work of 
destruction at the peril of their lives. But her own 
soldiers thought they had done enough; and to her 
bitter chagrin constrained her, on 21st June 1357, to 
surrender the fortress to the ever-victorious cardinal. 
Refusing aU consideration for herself, she was confined 
as a prisoner in the Castle of Ancona, to be set at 
liberty in exchange for the city of Forli which her 
husband had taken. Her magnificent defence deserves 
to be famed beyond the limits of Italy. 

Twenty years later the town was barbarously 
sacked and ravaged by an army of Breton, and perhaps 
British mercenaries under the orders of Cardmal Robert 
of Geneva. Upwards of five thousand of the citizens 
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were massacred by the northern savages. Galeotto 
Malatesta by order of Pope Urban VI., was constituted 
the avenger of Cesena. He blockaded the Bretons in 
the castle, and took it by storm, exacting a toll of eight 
hundred lives. On the gratitude of the citizens he 
founded the authority of his house over the city. He 
appears to have razed the ancient rocca, and to have 
begun the actual structure; a work not completed by 
his son, Andrea, who died in 141 6. On the death of 
Pandolfo of Rimini, Cesena was allotted to his younger 
son, called Malatesta Novello ; who, probably inspired 
by the example of his brother Sigismondo, and assisted 
perhaps by Valturio, carried the work of fortification 
several stages further. He was a prince of peaceful, 
studious habits, whose most fitting and durable monu- 
ment is the library which bears his name. At his 
death, in 1465, his little state was immediately occupied 
by the papal troops ; and his Holiness Paul II., to rivet 
his chains on the city, entrusted the completion of the 
citadel to Matteo Nuti, who had designed the Bibhoteca 
Malatestiana. This architect died soon after, and the 
last stone of the fortress was laid under the supervision 
of Cristoforo da Ferrara in 1473. 

The castle occupies a commanding position at the 
south-west of the little city. The hill on which it 
stands was in the time of Cia, and indeed for centuries 
after, encircled by a strong fortified wall. The en- 
closure thus formed was called the Murato. There are 
still the remains of a machicolated tower, built by Nuti, 
at the angle adjoining the Palazzo Communale, and 
thence a wall is carried up the slope to a terrace and 
tower at the north-east angle of the castle. This wall 
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once covered a subterranean gallery. The fortress now 
forms a five-sided polygon, but the east front, now a 
straight wall, is not original. The curtains are flanked 
by hollow bastions, on one of which an inscription 
commemorates the architect Nuti. The walls are still 
of great strength and thickness, and surmounted by a 
rampart walk, with a parapet on each side. At the 
north-east angle, to the east of the wall from the out- 
works, projects a fine round tower, with a base boldly 
battering nearly to the summit, and presenting an un- 
scalable front to an enemy. In the interior of the 
castle stands the keep — a square tower, with the 
remains of a machicolation, and rising from a high 
sloping plinth. Once connected with it, probably, by 
a flying bridge, is the palazzo, a similar building, 
oblong in shape, and terminating at the south-east 
comer in a pentagonal tower. Though converted into 
a barracks, and sadly pulled about, the Castle of Cesena 
recalls the frowning martial temper of the last mediaeval 
despots more vividly than any other stronghold in 
Romagna. 

The Castle of Forli, built by Cardinal Albornoz in 
1361,^ also perpetuates the memory of a brave woman. 
It closely resembles the citadel of Imola, built by the 
same prelate in the same year. The plan of both is 
rectangular, with massive round towers flanking the 
curtains, and more or less temporary residential buildings 
in the inner court. They are now prisons; and to 
such a use were often put by Girolamo Riario, who 
had been appointed in 1480 by his uncle or father, 

1 1372, according to the anonymous author of the Annales 
Foroliovienses (Muratori, Rerura Ital. Script, t. 22). 
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Sixtus IV., vicar of both towns. Exasperated by his 
neglecting to pay their arrears of salary, Cecco del 
Orso, the captain of his guard, and two other officers, 
resolved to rid the townsfolk of this tyrant. On 19th 
April 1488 the three conspirators demanded an 
audience of Riario while his servants were at dinner ; 
and finding him, as they had foreseen, alone, at once 
despatched him with their daggers. They stripped the 
body of its clothes, and threw it, naked, from the 
window. The people acclaimed the deed with rapture, 
and dragged the dead man in triumph through the 
streets of Forli. His widow, Catarina, the natural 
daughter of Galeazzo Maria of Milan, and her children 
were seized, and the commandant was summoned to 
surrender the citadel. He refused to do so unless his 
mistress, having first been set at liberty, so ordered 
him. Catarina was informed of this by her savage 
captors, and declared her willingness to give the de- 
sired command. Her children being kept as hostages, 
she was suiFered to enter the citadel. She had no 
sooner seen the bridge drawn up behind her than she 
ordered the garrison to fire on the attacking force. 
The insurgent leaders paraded her children before the 
ramparts, and warned her that their lives were for- 
feited by her treachery. The intrepid woman appeared 
on the tower that goes by her name and, by one 
account, reminded the enemy that she had still a child 
at Imola, and expected shortly to give birth to another, 
who would know how to avenge his brothers. Machia- 
velli and Muratori say that her reply took the form 
of a significant gesture, and the reminder that she had 
the means of replacing her lost oiFspring, if needs were. 
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The insurgents did not, at all events, execute their 
threat ; they sent their hostages instead to the Castle 
of Cesena, the governor of which town was presently 
ordered by Pope Innocent VIII. to support the revolt. 
Catarina found herself closely besieged ; but a Milanese 
force was sent to her assistance and, entering the town 
through the citadel, surprised and defeated the invest- 
ing army. Six of the papal officers, contrary to all the 
rules of war, were beheaded, and the governor of 
Cesena, having fallen into the hands of the Milanese, 
was exchanged for the sons of the murdered Riario. 
His Holiness, " ever ready to undertake a bold enter- 
prise, always frightened to proceed with it when re- 
sistance was offered," made haste now to confirm 
Catarina, as regent for her children, in the government 
of the two towns- 
Eleven years later, when Csesar Borgia came to 
conquer the Romagna, he found her ready to oppose 
him. She threw garrisons into her castles and exhorted 
the citizens to arm in her defence. Instead Imola wel- 
comed the Pope's son as a deliverer. Cassar marched 
in on 27th November 1499, and the next day opened 
the trenches before the citadel. On 4th December he 
blew down a part of the wall, and the commandant, 
Dionigi di Naldo, asked for terms. He promised to 
capitulate unless relieved within four days. No help 
came, and the fortress fell. 

Dozza, a stronghold of the same type, which you see 
on your right as you descend the dreary Emilian Way 
from Bologna to Imola, contrived to hold out for the 
Riarii; but Csesar passed on to Forli, where Catarina 
herself directed the defence. The citizens resolved to 
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follow the example of Iraola, and sent two of their 
number to the citadel to inform their mistress of their 
decision. She threw the messengers into a dungeon 
and fired on the town, demolishing the tower of the 
communal palace. Csesar opened the trenches a few 
days before Christmas. Catarina hoisted the banner of 
St Mark as if she were assisted by Venetian troops, but 
did not succeed in deceiving her assailants. Borgia three 
times on three successive days rode up to the walls and 
implored Riario's widow to surrender. From the height 
of the rampart she rejected all offers of an honourable 
capitulation. The besiegers opened fire and kept it up 
without intermission for a fortnight. Catarina was seen 
daily on the ramparts^ encouraging her men. On 
1 2th January a breach was effected. Every citizen 
was ordered to throw a fascine into the ditch, and 
the Borgia's troops rushed to the assault. Not till the 
evening did they penetrate over fifty corpses into the 
inner court. The defenders, mixed with their assailants, 
retreated towards the keep ; there was no time to raise 
the bridge and both entered together fighting. A 
Burgundian soldier, sword in hand, rushed through 
the narrow corridors and seized Catarina, surrounded 
by her servants. He hurried her before his commander 
and claimed her as his prize. Ctesar greeted her court- 
eously, and congratulated her on the valour of her 
defence. Seeing she had lost her all in the siege, he 
craved her acceptance of a purse of gold. He had great 
difficulty in settling matters with her captor, who claimed 
twenty thousand ducats as his reward, and was bitterly 
discontented with the four thousand allotted to him. 
Indeed, according to one version, he wished to dispute 
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his prize with his captain at the sword's point. That 
night the brave lady was escorted from the fortress by 
her chivalrous opponent and lodged in the Palazzo de' 
Numai, which he had chosen as his own quarters. Her 
brother and brother-in-law and a natural son of her late 
husband were taken at the same time. Her own children 
she had sent, at the beginning of hostilities, to Florence. 
She was taken to Cesena, which became the new 
Duke of Romagna's capital. There he passed the 
Christmas of 1500, in the palace built by Nuti. He 
donned the ducal cap and mantle, and seated on a dais 
showed himself to his new subjects. He inaugurated 
his brief reign with festivals and public games, winning 
all hearts by his handsome face and gracious bearing. 
But the passions of his race were not slow to assert 
themselves. On 14th February the Podesta of Cervia 
notified the Venetian government that Madonna Dorotea, 
the wife of Giambattista Caracciolo, a captain in their 
service, had been carried off by a party of Spaniards 
near his town, while on the way to Urbino. The 
Signory ordered their ambassadors to inquire into the 
affair. It soon became evident that the ravishers were 
troops in Csesar's pay; and, when remonstrated with, 
he admitted so much, adding that the deed had been 
done by Diego Ramirez, an old lover of the lady, and 
that he had disappeared. But it became noised abroad 
that Dorotea was confined in the Castle of Forli, where 
she was visited by the duke, and that she accompanied 
him to Cesena. Her husband announced his determina- 
tion of assembling a force to rescue her. She, by no 
means reluctantly, had travelled with C^sar to Rome, 
and there by order of the new Pope, she was set at 
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liberty in January 1504. It was remarked that her 
health and spirits had in no way suiFered during her 
captivity. 

Borgia's government was popular in Romagna; and 
upon the confiscation of his fiefs and his imprisonment 
by Pius III. his towns and fortresses remained loyal to 
him. The Venetians, profiting by his absence, attacked 
Cesena, and were badly defeated. Piero Ramirez, the 
governor of the citadel, refused to surrender the keys 
to the Pope's envoy till his master was set at liberty. 
Another envoy, formerly in the duke's service, he 
hanged from the battlements. The infuriated Pontiff 
sent imperative orders to the Romagnese towns to tear 
down the escutcheon of the Borgia. Csesar, imprisoned 
in Sant' Angelo, was offered his liberty in exchange for 
his fortresses. He bowed to the inevitable, and after 
protracted negotiations despatched the required orders 
to his commandants. On nth August 1584 his trbops 
marched out of their citadels, with flags flying and drums 
beating, to the cry of " Duca ! duca ! " Gonsalvo da 
Mirafonte, governor of Forli, rode out in full armour, 
lance in hand, preceded by a herald who proclaimed 
the titles of the Duke of Romagna ; on each side rode 
his lieutenants; behind him marched two hundred 
musketeers. Sacchi, the new pontifical governor, as- 
sisted at the parade as at a triumphal procession. The 
keys were handed to him, and the brief but not inglorious 
reign of Caesar Borgia was at an end. 
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CHAPTER XII 

MANTUA 

Mantua, like Ferrara, was made by its princes, and 
their impress it still bears. They lit, it is true, the 
feeble lamp of their fame in the full sunlight of a great 
man's glory; but of Virgil there is but the memory, 
and only the reeds and the slow, placid lakes remain 
of the Mantua which he knew. A vast pile of build- 
ings, terminating in a castle on the lake's side, is the 
more tangible monument of the city's prime. 

Its career, as a principality, began with Sordello, 
" the most polite, the most gentle, the most generous 
man of his time," who was chosen their lord and 
captain by the people in 1284. He preserved the 
city from the clutches of Eccelino, with the sister of 
which tyrant he was, by the way, in love; and, 
having done so well under one dictator, the citizens 
were foolish enough, upon his death, to elect another. 
This was Pinamonte Bonacolsi, who made the office of 
captain hereditary in his family. His grandson, Guido, 
surnamed il Bottesella, built himself a great house 
where the ducal palace now stands; but on his 
accession to power in 1299 he erected a much finer 
palace next to it, with funds belonging to the state. 
However, his abuse of authority was ratified by the 
council of the ancients, and the work he had begun 
declared of public utility. The Bonacolsi might have 
277 
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been living in this palace to this day had not Francesco, 
Bottesella's nephew, become enamoured of the wife of 
Filippino Gonzaga, a powerful noble in those parts. 
Matters were further complicated by Gonzaga's falling 
in love with Bonacolsi's mistress. Instead of eiFecting 
an exchange, or considering that one transaction can- 
celled the other, the two nobles became deadly enemies. 
Luigi, the uncle of Filippino, made a treaty with 
Cangrande of Verona, and one August morning in 
1328 burst into Mantua crying, "Viva il popolo!" 
Passerino, the chief of the Bonacoisi, collected his 
followers and made a stand outside the palace. He 
was defeated and wounded, and dropped dead from 
his horse as he rode under the arch behind the present- 
day entrance to the palace. Francesco fled for refuge 
to a church, but was dragged from it and tortured to 
death. Then the city was sacked by its deliverers, 
and had to pay the Pope twenty thousand gold florins 
to obtain absolution for them for having done so. 
They then " elected " Luigi as their captain. 

With a view to the enlargement of his official 
residence, this prudent leader gave all the houses 
surrounding it to his kinsfolk and friends. He lived 
in princely state. Documents mention the loggia of 
his palace, a " glorietta " and chambers painted like 
those at Pavia, with the figures of wild beasts, and 
with episodes from the career of Csesar. While busy 
fighting his old ally, Cangrande, Luigi found time to 
entertain Petrarch, who had come on a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Virgil, and who seldom missed an oppor- 
tunity of visiting a court. 

Guido was the second Gonzaga captain of the 
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people. He admitted his son, Ugolino, to a share in 
the government, to the mortification of his younger 
sons, who slew their brother at a banquet, and were 
allowed to take his place. One of these disciples of 
Cain was Lodovico, who succeeded his father in 1370, 
and proved himself a good and able ruler. To kill 
even his own brother, under the influence of a violent 
passion, does not, it seems, prove that a man is really 
bad, and that it would be for the good of humanity to 
kill him in turn. Under the rule of Lodovico the city 
tasted great peace and prosperity. He died in 1381, 
and was succeeded by his son, Francesco. This prince 
married Agnes, the daughter of Bernabo Visconti, and, 
suspecting her of love for another man, caused her to 
be put to death in the courtyard of his palace. This 
was not, like his father's crime, an assassination, but an 
execution or murder in cold blood. Francesco, himself, 
saw it in that light, and wandered about Italy devoured 
by remorse. He came home, married Margherita 
Malatesta, and in 1388 built a wing of his palace in 
front of the lake, which he called the Casa Giocosa. 
Seven years later he obtained a licence from Pope 
Boniface IX. to pull down the ancient Church of Santa 
Maria Capo di Bove, and instructed Bartolino da Novara 
to build on the spot a castle similar to that which he 
had built for the Marquis of Ferrara ten years before. 
In 1407 the fourth captain of Mantua died. He 
had expiated the killing of his wife by many good 
deeds, and by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. His 
son and successor, Gianfrancesco, was raised by the 
Emperor Sigismund to the rank of marquis; and he 
stood on such good terms with the republic of St Mark 
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that he was appointed commander of her armies on the 
death of Carmagnola. Contact with the rich Venetians 
gave him and his subjects a taste for luxury and dis- 
play. He contested prizes offered by the goldsmiths 
of Venice with the Marquis of Ferrara, each being 
attended by two hundred gentlemen superbly mounted 
and apparelled. Both marquises were awarded the 
first prize, but a Mantuan cavalier bore off the second. 
Jealous of the veneration showed by the common 
people for Virgil, the marquis or his uncle, Malatesta, 
was barbarous enough to destroy the ancient statue of 
the poet. If he was responsible, vengeance may be 
considered to have overtaken Gianfrancesco in 1444, 
when he was poisoned by his wife's lover. 

His son, Lodovico, is said to have run away from 
home, and to have fought against the armies com- 
manded by his father. He came back wearing a long 
beard, on account of which he was nicknamed U 
Turco, with the picturesque familiarity of the times. 
During his reign of thirty-four years, he laboured to 
make his court the most polished and his city the most 
beautiful in Italy. " It must be confessed," remarks 
Mr W. D. Howells, " that this was a soil in which art 
flourished better than literature, and that even born 
Mantuan poets went off, after a while, and blossomed 
in other air." Mantegna, on the other hand, came 
from Padua, at the marquis's invitation, and stayed 
all his life at his court. In May 1459 he was asked 
to decorate the chapel of the castle, which had been 
built after his own design. He, and the engineer, 
Fancelli, put, in fact, the finishing touches to the 
castle built by Bartolino half-a-century before. The 
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edifice closely follows the model at Ferrara, except that 
its square, machicolated towers are set only at the 
angles, and not also between them. The castle looks 
across the lake and along the causeway, by which the 
country carts come into Mantua as languidly as the 
wind stirs the water. The stranger enters the four- 
hundred-year-old pile from a court in the rear, once 
called the Prato del Castello, and traversing a gallery 
across the moat enters the inner quadrangle. The 
portico at the far end was built by Fancelli in 1472, 
and was probably reproduced on the opposite side. On 
the ground floor of the north tower is the Camera del 
Sole, so called after the sun painted in the centre of 
the ceiling. The lunettes are adorned with various 
devices, such as the Dove with the motto, " Vrai amor no 
se change," etc. The room above, known as the Sala 
degli Sposi, is adorned with the works of Mantegna. 
The figures are all portraits. Specially interesting is 
the group showing the Marquis Lodovico and his son. 
Cardinal Francesco, with the principal monuments of 
Rome in the background. The scenes were at one 
time supposed to tell the story of the flight of the 
marquis's first-born son, Federigo, to Naples, to escape 
from a distasteful match with Margaret of Bavaria. 
Reaching the southern capital he fell into great want, 
and was only supported by the menial labours of his 
half-dozen followers. His mother, the Marchioness 
Barbara, had, meanwhile, sent messengers in all direc- 
tions to inquire for him; and one of these coming to 
Naples recognised one of his prince's servants in a day- 
labourer, and presently discovered Federigo, himself, 
lying sick in a miserable hut on a heap of straw. The 
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marquis, on hearing this pitiful tale, relented, but in- 
sisted upon the prodigal's wedding the unattractive 
Margaret — a conclusion which, I hope, is as false as 
the rest of the story has been shown to be. 

Mantegna probably painted the grotto of the 
Marchioness Isabella, but his work was covered by 
later writers. These grottoes were very much to the 
liking of the Italian princes of the Renaissance. There 
is a good example of one in the little palace of the 
Malaspina at Massa. It was a harmless conceit, similar 
to the later fancy for Greek temples, Chinese pagodas 
and Swiss chalets. 

The upper rooms of the castle, bare and white- 
washed, were used as political prisons by the Austrian 
government and contain many relics of the patriots 
confined in them. Among these are several death 
warrants, signed, I observed, for the most part by 
*' Carlo Barone Culoz." I did not envy Baron Culoz 
this form of commemoration ; and I thought Italy was 
to be congratulated that the signatures of her rulers 
would never more be appended to documents so 
barbarous and so disgraceful to humanity. 

Federigo, the hero of the Neapolitan story, reigned 
from 1478 till 1484; and left the marquisate in good 
order to his son, Francesco II. The world just about 
this time was beginning to yawn and to rouse itself 
from its long doze. There was tremendous activity of 
all sorts, most of it perhaps rather misdirected, and 
no one was so active in that busy time as Francesco 
Gonzaga. He discovered no original channels for his 
energy, however; and just as a modern millionaire 
blindly imitates other millionaires by affecting an 
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interest in the turf and keeping a yacht aboard which 
he feels ill, so the Marquis of Mantua could think of 
nothing else to do but make war and encourage the 
fine arts. 

In politics he was, however, versatile, and changed 
sides with bewildering rapidity and frequency. In 
1495 tie led the Venetian troops at the battle of 
Fomovo, and wounded Charles VIII. with his own 
hand. The French king bore him no grudge for this, 
and when peace was proclaimed they exchanged 
presents of horses. 

From the chronicles of Mantua Mr Howells, who 
writes so entertainingly of the city, extracted the 
following anecdote which I relate in his own words : — 
" An ambassador from the Grand Turk on his way to 
Rome was taken by an enemy of the pope, despoiled 
of all his money, and as the Italians expressively say, 
left planted at Ancona. This ambassidor was come 
to concert with Alexander VI. the death of Bajazet's 
brother, prisoner in the pope's hands, and he bore the 
pope a present of 50,000 gold ducats. It was Gian 
della Rovere who seized and spoiled him, and sent the 
papers (letters of the pope and sultan) to Charles 
VIII. of France, to whom Alexander had been obliged 
to give the Grand Turk's brother. The magnificent 
Gonzaga hears of the Turk's embarrassing mischance, 
sends and fetches him to Mantua, clothes him, puts 
abundant money in his purse, and despatches him on 
his way. The sultan, in reward of this courtesy to 
his servant, gave a number of fine horses to the 
marquis, who, possibly being tired of presenting his 
own horses, returned the Porte a shipload of excellent 
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Mantuan cheeses. This interchange of compliments 
seems to have led to a kind of romantic friendship 
between the Gonzaga and the Grand Turk, who did 
occasionally interest himself in the affairs of the 
Christian dogs ; and who, when Francesco was a 
prisoner at Venice, actually wrote to the Serenest 
Senate, and asked his release as a personal grace to 
him, the Grand Turk. And Francesco was, thereupon, 
let go ; the canny republic being willing to do the 
sultan any sort of cheap favour." 

The wife of this marquis was the lively Isabella 
d'Este, who has stamped her fancies in every part of 
the vast palace. Its embellishment was her particular 
care ; indeed her husband's warlike occupations can 
have left him little leisure for domestic affairs. She 
entreated, scolded and commended the various artists 
and artificers engaged about her home in the warmest 
terms. Her husband died in 1519; she survived him 
twenty years and lived to see her son Federico II. 
made Duke of Mantua by Charles V. Three years 
after, the emperor secured the duke the inheritance of 
the marquisate of Montferrat, which, though separated 
from their original dominions by a considerable distance, 
the Gonzagas held down to 1708. Federico and his 
mother worked together for the adornment of Mantua 
and the cultivation of the arts. In those days 
Baldassarre Castiglione lived in the city and was 
writing his "Cortigiano"; and he it was who dis- 
covered Giulio Romano and brought him to his master's 
court. Giulio was one of those artistic gentlemen-of- 
all-work that abounded in the days of the Renaissance. 
He could lay down a system of sewage, design a rabbit- 
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hutch, build a fortress, paint a Madonna, mould a goblet 
and decorate a palace with equal facility. The specialist 
was but lightly esteemed in those days. For such a 
man there was plenty of work at the court of the 
Gonzaga, where he waxed very rich and very old. 
"This painter," says our American friend, "is an 
unlucky kind of man to whom all criticism seems to 
have agreed to attribute great power and deny great 
praise. At Mantua it is impossible not to feel in some 
degree the force of this genius. As in Venice all the 
Madonnas in the street-corner shrines have some touch 
of colour to confess the painter's subjection to Titian or 
Tintoretto ; as in Vicenza the edifices are all in Greekish 
taste, and stilted upon pedals in honour and homage to 
Palladio; as in Parma Correggio has never died, but 
lives to this day in the mouths and chiaroscuro effects 
of all the figures in all the pictures to be found there ; 
so in Mantua Giulio Romano is to be found in the lines 
of every painting and every palace. It is wonderful to 
see in these little Italian cities which have been the 
homes of great men how no succeeding generation has 
dared to wrong the memory of them by departing in the 
least from their precepts upon art. One fancies, for 
instance, the immense scorn with which the Vicentines 
would greet the audacity of any young architect who 
dared to think Gothic instead of Palladian Greek, and 
how they would put him to shame by asking him if he 
knew more than Palladio about architecture ! It seems 
that original art cannot arise in the presence of the 
great virtues and great errors of the past ; and Italian 
art of this day seems incapable of even the feeble 
mortal life of other modern art, in the midst of so much 
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immortality." This, it must be remembered, was 
written nearly fifty years ago. 

The first Duke of Mantua reigned eleven years, and 
was succeeded by his son, Francesco III., "a boy of 
melancholy complexion," who died from the effects of 
a ducking in the lake. His brother, Guglielmo, the 
next duke, was a hunchback, and it is said that all 
his courtiers put on humps out of compliment to him. 
He certainly did his best to make his palace appear as 
deformed as he, spoiling most of the good work done 
by Giulio and calling in Giovan Battista Bertani to 
direct the work of enlargement and aggrandisement. 
Luckily neither he nor his predecessors seriously inter- 
fered with the beautiful fa9ade of the old Bonacolsi 
palace begun in 1304, with its graceful loggia of 
pointed arches, its two-light windows so much admired 
by Street, and its Guelf battlements. We enter by 
the arch under which Passerino fell dead from his 
horse in 1328, and find everything white and chilly 
within. A listless attendant conducts you up a broad 
marble staircase, which leads first to the ancient 
armoury. Mantua was a school for armourers, and 
Giulio Romano designed some of the most magnificent 
suits presented by the duke to Charles V., now at 
Madrid. In this hall was held the council convened 
by Pius II. in 1459 to concert measures against the 
Turks. Alexander Borgia took part in the conference, 
together with a brilliant assembly of prelates and 
ambassadors. The guide next takes you to the Sala 
dei Duchi, so called from the portraits of the captains, 
marquises and dukes painted or repainted on a frieze 
near the ceiling during the Napoleonic era. From 
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the windows you look into the square where 
Agnes Visconti was beheaded, by order of her 
husband. Her alleged lover, Vincenzo da Scandiano, 
was put to death immediately under the hall in which 
we stand. We presently come to the empress's 
apartment, a double row of chambers forming part 
of the Bonacolsi palace and appropriated to the use 
of the German empresses on their occasional visits to 
the city in the early eighteenth century. The tapestry 
which once adorned these rooms was carried ofF by 
the Austrians in 1866 on the cession of the Veneto 
to Italy, and the canopy in the bedchamber was 
marked about the same time with the initials of the 
first king of the new kingdom. 

We reach the Hall of Rivers — not very important 
ones for the most part : the Po, the Oglio, the Milla, 
the Mincio, the Secchia and the Chiese. These are 
personified on the walls after the usual fashion — these 
aquatic divinities are all alike — and overhead presides 
a figure in a chariot resembling the Empress Maria 
Theresa. These decorations are the work of Anselini, 
a Veronese artist, and date from 1776. This room 
overlooks the Giardino Pensile, a perfectly square 
garden surrounded by a portico, which was designed 
by Bertani, in Duke Guglielrao's time. The next 
room is named after the Constellations of the Zodiac, 
which form the subject of the decorations, and were 
painted perhaps by Lorenzo Costa in 1579. The 
Appartamento Arazzi was hung with the famous Acts 
of the Apostles acquired by Duke Guglielmo in 1563 
and now at Schonbrunn. The bed is that in which 
Napoleon slept in 1797 and 1805. 
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Traversing the former picture gallery and the Sala 
degli Arcieri, we enter the ducal apartments, the first 
of which is called the Hall of Judith, whose history- 
is illustrated on the frieze. The next chamber is 
named from the labyrinth painted on its ceiling in 
memory of the confusion and disorder from which 
Duke Vincenzo extricated his men at the siege of 
Kanizsa in Hungary in 1601. A more picturesque 
explanation of the design was afterwards invented. 
The duke was taken prisoner, we are told, and con- 
fined in a labyrinth, from which he at last escaped, 
fortified with the skill of Dasdalus and the courage 
of Theseus. The motto, " Forse che si, forse che non," 
introduced into the decoration is supposed to be ex- 
pressive of his perplexity on this occasion, and has, 
I imagine, supplied the title of a recent and celebrated 
work, one of the scenes of which is laid here. 

This Duke Vincenzo is described by Mr Howells 
as a great beast; a charge which appears to me 
undeserved. He was left by his father, Guglielmo, 
in possession of ample treasure, which he prudently 
determined to spend, lest some other prince might 
relieve him of it. So on the day of his investiture 
(1587) he rode through the streets throwing hand- 
fuls of gold to his subjects, lent two hundred thousand 
livres to the King of Spain, and in the course of 
fifteen years got through fifty million crowns. One 
hundred and fifty horses of marvellous beauty stood 
in his stables, and he had a hundred mounted guards. 
His people, also, seem to have had a good time. 
Says a chronicler: "Everywhere in Mantua are seen 
jousts, feasts, masks, banquets, plays, music, balls. 
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delights, and dancing. To these the young girls as 
well as the matrons go in magnificent dresses; and 
even the churches are scenes of love-making. Good 
mothers, instead of teaching their daughters the use 
of the needle, teach them the arts of rouging, singing, 
dressing, and dancing. Naples and Milan scarcely 
produce silk enough, or India and Peru gold and gems 
enough to deck out female impudence and pride. 
Courtiers and warriors perfume themselves as delicately 
as ladies ; and even the food is scented, that the mouth 
may exhale fragrance. The galleries and halls of the 
houses are painted full of the loves of Mars and 
Venus, Leda and the Swan, Jupiter and Danae, while 
the devout solace themselves with such sacred subjects 
as Susannah and the Elders. The flower of chastity 
seems withered in Mantua. No longer in Lydia or 
in Cyprus, but in Mantua is fixed the realm of 
pleasure." Happy state ! And how changed now ! 
There is less gaiety in Mantua than even in the 
other parts of sad, serious Italy. The men are 
occupied entirely with business or huckstering, or 
such-like unimportant and trivial things; the ladies 
spend their time looking out of the windows into 
empty streets, and if there are any young girls in 
Mantua I am sure they wear an air serious enough 
to fit their grandmothers. 

Invoking blessings on the cheerful shade of Duke 
Vincenzo, which must long ago have, fled from these 
dreary halls, we visit the Stanze della Citta, painted 
with views or view-plans of the principal cities of the 
sixteenth century. Among these are London, which 
I should hardly have recognised ; and Jerusalem, which 
the painter had evidently never seen. The Gabinetti 
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del Paradiso, overlooking the Giardino del Padiglioae, 
were decorated by order of Isabella d'Este, whose 
name and motto, " Nee spe nee meta," may be detected 
here and there on the walls. She was very fond of 
rebuses and such conceits. The number XXVII. in- 
troduced into the decoration is to be read vintesette 
(I conquered seven), in reference to her diplomatic 
triumphs; but what she intended to signify by the 
reiterated device of the Pause and Clef no one has 
ever explained. She was so proud of it that she wore 
it embroidered on her gown when in 1502 she ap- 
peared at the wedding of Lucre zia Borgia at Ferrara. 
Musical instruments enter into the scheme of decoration 
of the first cabinet ; the second is called " of the golden 
Ceiling." Both chambers are interesting to the learned 
in art; but are so bleak and comfortless that other 
people are not tempted to linger long in them. 

We return to the ducal apartments and enter the 
Galleria degli Specchi, looking on the quadrangle of 
the Bonacolsi wing. It was designed by Duke 
Guglielmo. The ceiling is brilliantly painted with 
mythological subjects, among which is a chariot of 
the sun with horses which appear to be facing you 
from whatever point you regard them. We are then 
conducted by a long gallery to the wing of the palace 
built in 1 5 14 adjacent to the castle, and glance at the 
Sala del Giuramento, where a fresco represents the 
people taking the oath to the founder of the Gonzaga 
dynasty. Looking down from the windows you see 
the Cortile dei Cani, wherein Marquis Francesco II. used 
to bury his favourite dogs. Giulio Romano designed 
a tomb for a much-loved bitch, and over the entrance 
to the Camera di Apollo is a Latin inscription com- 
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memorating the virtues of another hound. At the 
villa of Marmirolo is the grave of a falcon with this 
epitaph : « Ipse ego candenti coelatus marmore falco — 
unica Gonzagiaci gloria regis eram — Me rapuit longo 
dignum mors invida sascio — Heu tumidus tanta ne foret 
orbis ave." I hope that nowadays it is unnecessary 
to say a word in defence of so kindly and reasonable 
a practice of marking the resting places of those that 
have served us so faithfully in life. 

We obediently follow the guide through a score 
of other rooms as uninteresting if not as magnificent 
as when Howells said of them, that they seemed 
specially intended to reconcile men to the humbler 
dulness of their own houses. The Sala di Troja was 
painted by Giulio Romano with those classic subjects 
which are one degree less tedious than the epigraphs 
in Moorish palaces. The Imperialist general. Piccolo- 
mini, who visited the palace in 1631, describes this 
room as of unparalleled magnificence. Velvets and rich 
stuffs — all, no doubt, in want of dusting — hung from 
the walls; the furniture was of gold and silver and 
studded with gems. The adjoining Sala di Marmi 
looks on to the spacious Castle della Cavallerizza, the 
work of Giulio. Here took place tournaments and 
sports, while from the gallery, called the Loggia 
Aperta, the court could witness aquatic displays on 
the lake. What we found most curious in the whole 
vast assemblage of buildings were the dwarfs' apart- 
ments. Isabella d'Este took great delight in these 
little people, and was at some pains to discover a 
means of breeding them. It was Duke Guglielmo, 
however, who had these little low rooms specially 
built for their accommodation; and even provided a 
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tiny chapel where one of the detestable manikins pre- 
tended to celebrate Mass, to the huge enjoyment of 
the impious and imbecile spectators. 

You will not after this, I fear, be induced to visit 
another of Isabella's grottoes beneath the old part of 
the palace. These Renaissance princes, with their 
grottoes and illusive pictures and dwarfs, strike us as a 
fatuous race ; though I doubt not that our great men's 
hobbies and affected interests will appear quite as 
absurd to a not remote posterity. Tragedy lurked 
always behind the empty grin of those old courtly 
faces, and passion never lay very far below the artfully 
painted surfaces. One day in this very palace, Duke 
Ferdinand, who acceded in 1612, saw a pretty girl 
playing on a cithern. Her name he learned was 
Camilla, and she was the daughter of a nobleman 
of Montferrat. The duke found himself in love with 
her, and, since she was to be obtained in no other 
way, he offered her lawful marriage. The unequal 
alliance was kept secret, but it at last became known, 
and Ferdinand was exposed to the reproaches and 
ridicule of his family. He promptly contradicted the 
report of his marriage, and espoused the daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. However, it presently 
appeared that Camilla was in possession of undoubted 
marriage lines; and this document the duchess could 
only wring from her under threat of putting her boy, 
Giacinto, to death. The real wife surrendered, retired 
to a convent, and died of a broken heart. It is good 
to hear that the duchess made the rest of Ferdinand's 
life a burden to him. She never bore him any children, 
and he was succeeded as duke by his brother, Vin- 
cenzo II. " He was enamoured of the widow of one 
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of his kinsmen, a woman no longer young, but of 
still agreeable person, strong will and quick wit, and 
of a fascinating presence, which Vincenzo could not 
resist. The excellent prince was wooing her with a 
view to seduction, when he received the nomination 
of cardinal from Pope Paul V. He pressed his suit, 
but the lady would consent to nothing but marriage, 
and Vincenzo bundled up the cardinal's purple and 
sent it back with a very careless and ill-mannered 
letter to the ireful Pope, who swore never to make 
another Gonzaga cardinal. He then married the 
widow, but soon wearied of her, and spent the rest 
of his days in vain attempts to secure a divorce, in 
order to be restored to his ecclesiastical benefices. 
And then one Christmas morning he died, childless ; and 
three years later the famous sack of Mantua took place." 
On the extinction of the elder line of Gonzaga, 
Charles of Nevers-Rethel, the representative of a col- 
lateral branch, appeared suddenly and furtively in 
Mantua, and hastily donned the ducal bonnet. The 
city was besieged by the imperial troops — this was 
in 1630 — and soon reduced to a desperate plight. A 
pestilence decimated the garrison, and ravaged the 
population. Finally, a Swiss soldier in the duke's 
service let the Germans in, and was very properly 
murdered for his pains. Then the city was sacked 
from end to end, and treated as we treated wretched 
San Sebastian in 1813. The men were slaughtered, 
the women violated, the churches profaned. The 
general, Aldringer, one of Wallenstein's old heutenants, 
reserved the palace for his share of the plunder, and 
left the duke on his return not a bed to sleep in. 
Charles had to throw himself on the clemency of his 
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imperial foe, who sent Piccolomini to verify his state- 
ments, and then sternly rebuked his rapacious general. 
In compassion he allowed the duke to resume his 
throne, and sent him a large sum of money to start 
housekeeping with. The Grand Duke of Tuscany sent 
him a large amount of furniture; from Parma came 
a table service ; and from Modena a hundred pairs of 
oxen. It is pleasing to read how dukes stand by 
each other in the hour of trial. 

Twenty years later Mantua was itself again, and 
had a reputation for gaiety which attracted strangers 
from all parts. But Ferdinand Charles, who reigned 
at the end of the seventeenth century, preferred Venice 
to his own capital, and to pay for his coarse pleasures 
sold the great fortress of Casale to the French — to the 
no small dismay, be it said, of the Duke of Savoy. 
He also admitted a French garrison — no doubt for a 
consideration — into Mantua, and was in consequence 
pronounced by the emperor guilty of high treason and 
deposed from his duchy. The sentence was executed 
in 1708, when the Austrian troops marched in and the 
last of the Gonzagas ignobly fled. He died at Padua 
the same year. 

The Austrians built a citadel — stained in after times 
with the blood of the patriot, Hofer — and made the 
city a fortress. Every army that set foot in northern 
Italy shot a bolt at Mantua. It became one of the 
fortresses of the famous Quadrilateral, and the place 
of martyrdom of many of Italy's noblest sons. In 1 866 
it was united to the kingdom of Italy, and now seems 
to have nothing else to do but to brood over a stirring 
if not very glorious past. 



THE PALACES OF URBINO AND 
PESARO 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PALACES OF URBINO AND PESARO 

While the frown of the feudal ages still hovered 
about the princely residences of Milan, Ferrara and 
Rimini, the old castle of Urbino grew into and was 
lost in a palace worthy to be the seat of the most 
polished court in all Italy. The little dark brown city 
on the spurs of the Apennines had come into the 
possession of the house of Montefeltro in the middle of 
the thirteenth century — their investiture dated back to 
1 216 — and soon after, it may be supposed, the founda- 
tions of the count's stronghold were dug. It was a 
rude, tough pile, no doubt, suited to the temper of its 
early lords and capable of resisting the attacks of the 
traditional foe, the Malatesta, and the not less formid- 
able uprisings of the townsfolk. To the wrath of his 
outraged subjects, Oddantonio, created a duke by the 
Pope in 1443, fell the very next year a victim. He 
was killed in his own hall, in the early morning of 
22nd July 1444, along with his familiar servants, 
Manfredo de' Pii and Tomaso da Rimini; and the 
people at once called on his illegitimate brother, 
Federigo, to be their lord and protector. 

Their choice was wise. Federigo proved himself to 

be the ablest captain in Italy, leading his own troops 

and those of other states to victory on many hard-fought 

fields. He defeated the terrible Sigismondo Malatesta, 
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and eclipsed him as a patron of arts and letters. He 
was essentially a man of his time, personifying the new 
spirit which was changing the face of Europe. At the 
sack of Volterra he chose as his whole share of the 
booty a rare and ancient Hebrew Bible ; escorting the 
Pope through hostile country, the conversation was all 
of the Trojan war, of Homer and Virgil and the antique 
worthies. 

It was this humanist duke who, three years after his 
accession, began to restore and to remodel the old home 
of his forefathers, which was too rude for his cultivated 
taste. In 1465 he was so lucky as to secure the services 
of Luciano da Laurana, who had studied classic models 
in his native land, Dalmatia, and stood high in the 
estimation of the Gonzaga of Mantua and the Sforza 
of Pesaro. Under this master's hands a palace rose, 
in the opinion of contemporaries, the most beautiful in 
Italy; "so well appointed throughout," wrote Bal- 
dassarre Castiglione, "that it appeared to be not a 
palace but a town in the form of a palace." Raphael 
was born in its shadow; and in its lines Bramante 
found inspiration and guidance. Those great men 
have left nothing but the honour of having produced 
them to their birthplace; but the palace rising high 
and vast over the clustering little city is a lasting 
monument of the dukes who made Urbino one of the 
beacon lights of culture and civilisation. 

Luciano died in 1479, three years before his master, 
and left the palace practically completed. It is a vast 
and irregular pile, to modern taste more picturesque 
than beautiful ; and in its combination of the civil and 
military elements, the blending of the old and new, and 
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the determined adjustment of a regular scheme to an 
irregular site, emblematic of that age of transition. On 
the east side, opposite the Church of San Domenico, 
the ground is level; on the west the hill falls away 
abruptly and the edifice is reared on massive foundations. 
This was not accounted a drawback by the architect, as 
it enabled him to stow away a great number of the 
meaner offices and chambers below the main level, out 
of sight. 

The east side is the longest and the oldest, and four 
of the eight two-light windows belonged to the old 
castle of the counts, the others having been con- 
structed on the same plan by Luciano for the sake of 
uniformity. The main entrance is, oddly enough, near 
the corner of the next fa9ade, which is in the style 
introduced into Italy by the Dalmatian builder, after- 
wards modified by Bramante. The narrow west front 
is the most striking. It is flanked by two tall and 
rather slender towers rising from the steep declivity 
and machicolated at their summits. Between these 
are three rows of three windows, those in the middle 
set within deep arched and balconied recesses. The 
initials F.C. (Federicus Comes) on these logge and the 
eagle carved above the highest of them establishes the 
date of this side of the edifice. In front of this 
extended a « hanging garden " built over the declivity, 
and encircled by a wall. The side of the palace to 
the right of the towers was also once adorned with 
logge, but these with so many of the windows have 
been walled up by men afraid of light and air. 

The exterior of the palace of the dukes of Urbino, 
mutilated and roughly handled by its successive owners. 
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presents even more than in Baldassarre's day the 
aspect of a city in itself. It is wanting in symmetry ; 
though in its very disorder, as in Moorish buildings, 
an order may be traced. The extravagant praises 
bestowed on the building by its architect's contem- 
poraries were perhaps called forth by the splendour of 
the interior. "The balconies, halls, and chambers 
are all vaulted with brick," wrote Bernardino Baldi, 
the first to describe the palace, "and so artfully 
designed that nowhere will you find supports of wood 
or iron ; not only is this so in the logge and smaller 
rooms but in the great hall itself, which, although it 
is one hundred feet long and from forty-three to 
forty-five broad, is notwithstanding covered with a 
double vault of brick, made with lunettes and free 
from wood and iron. From which it appears how 
ingenious was the architect and how magnificent the 
prince; who thought not only of the present but of 
the eternity of the structure, and spared nothing to 
that end. For which reason we see in this palace 
none of those wooden ceilings which perish and are 
liable to the accidents of fire. In the matter of light 
the architect is not less liberal, for in this great build- 
ing there is no room that lacks light, which is due to 
the good arrangement of the courtyards and of the 
apartments. With great judgment are also disposed 
the staircases throughout the palace, where, without 
recourse to the principal one, you may easily ascend 
and descend by many others." 

The same writer speaks of the infinite variety of 
ancient statues of marble and bronze, and of the 
rare paintings which adorned these spacious halls. 
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He relied in making this statement, perhaps, on the 
authority of a similar passage in Castiglione's work, 
concerning which Dennistouni remarks that he had 
not been able to trace a single piece of sculpture or 
an easel picture, except a few portraits, to the posses- 
sion of Duke Federigo. That prince took delight not 
so much in art as in literature, and his noble library 
(now incorporated with that of the Vatican) cost him 
upwards of thirty thousand ducats. Every book was 
bound in crimson, ornamented with silver ; and a con- 
temporary of the founder pronounced the collection to 
be in every way more complete than any other in 
Europe. 

It is time we entered this seat of a vanished culture. 
Passing through a door over which we notice the 
letters " Fe. Dux," we enter the somewhat overpraised 
courtyard, surrounded by an arcade, supporting an 
upper storey. Some funeral inscriptions have been 
collected here, but the stillness is rather that of the 
morning calm than of death or decay. Round the 
frieze runs a Latin inscription which being translated 
reads : " Federigo, Duke of Urbino, Count of Monte- 
feltro and of Castel Durante, Gonfalonier of the Holy 
Roman Church, captain of the Italian Confederation, 
built this house, erected from the foundations, for his 
glory and his posterity; who fought many times in 
war, six times took the field, and eight times vanquished 
the enemy; victor in all his battles, he extended his 
dominions. His justice, clemency, liberality and 
religion in times of peace equalled and adorned his 



victories." 



' Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino," 1909. 
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Mounting the stairs, we enter a world on which the 
spirit of the Renaissance seems to have lavished its 
choicest treasures. Pure and graceful pilasters and 
capitals adorn the walls; there is no excess of orna- 
ment, no exaggerations in the mouldings of the 
cornices and friezes. The designs are mainly floral, 
with here and there a Cupid, some mythical beast or 
a coat-of-arms harmoniously introduced into the scheme. 
The Porta della Guerra is appropriately adorned with 
trophies ; through it we pass into the Sala della Sole, 
where the decorations are of a mythological character. 
A finer door admits to the vast throne-room, where the 
eagle of Montefeltro holds the centre of the ceiling. 
The windows which opened between the lunettes are 
now bricked up and covered with the coats-of-arms of 
the various cities of the Marches. Over two of the 
four fireplaces may be seen the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, with which Federigo was invested in 
1474, and his son Guidobaldo by Henry VII. thirty 
years later. It was to thank the Tudor king for this 
honour that Baldassarre Castiglione- was sent by the 
duke on his famous embassy to England. The next 
room, named after Lorenzo il Magnifico, who lived 
some time therein, with the adjoining chambers, forms 
the picture gallery. 

The finest of the rooms is the Sala degli Angeli, the 
duke's private audience chamber. The five doors are 
adorned with beautiful intarsias; the Apollo and the 
Pallas on one of tbem have been attributed to Botticelli. 
Not less beautiful is the frieze of dancing angels over 
the chimneypiece of Domenico Rosselli. Doors, 
chimneypieces and walls in this as in the other parts 
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of the palace, retain abundant traces of the original 
decoration of gold on a field of ultramarine. 

The intarsia work, which is one of the chief glories 
of the building, is at its finest in the duke's study, and 
once covered the upper as well as the lower parts of 
the walls, and also the ceiling. Here Federigo and 
his son used to attend to affairs of state, to consider 
and to indite despatches, to receive and ponder over 
reports, amid their books, their musical instruments 
and their caged birds, with their sword and harness 
ever ready to their hand in a corner of the room. Men 
were not lopsided in those days: letters, arms, love 
and statecraft were essential parts of each man's life. 
Rising from his table, the weary ruler could walk out 
on to the balcony between the towers, and survey the 
grand and changeless panorama of the Apennines. He 
could see Monte del Cavallo, named after the horses 
that he had bred there ; Monte Nerone, fabled to have 
been once the home of another cultured tyrant; and 
Monte Carpegna, the cradle of his race. And then, re- 
membering what powerful foes dwelt behind every one 
of those peaks, he may well perhaps have turned into 
the oratory, adjoining his study, and breathed forth a 
prayer for the preservation of his dynasty and his state. 

Of the life led by prince and courtiers in these four 
chambers of blue and gold, in the golden days of Duke 
Guidobaldo I., a minute description has been left us by 
Castiglione. Like his father, Guidobaldo was a good 
soldier though he loved the arts of peace better than 
those of war. He could do little to improve the palace 
at Urbino, so he built another at Gubbio, and sundry 
villas. He was twice expelled from his dominions, the 
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second time by Caesar Borgia, who is said to have 
carried oiF treasure from the palace to the value of a 
quarter of a million sterling. And when Guidobaldo 
died in 1508 the duchy passed out of his house to 
Francesco Maria, of his kinsfolk the Delia Rovere. 
The election of a member of his family to the papal 
throne under the title of Julius II. procured a powerful 
ally for the little state; but necessarily involved it in 
endless complications and wars. The kinsfolk of one 
Pope, moreover, were always objects of suspicion to 
the next. By Leo X., Francesco Maria was stripped 
of his duchy, which was given to Lorenzo de' Medici. 
The dispossessed prince challenged the interloper to 
personal combat, but in vain. On the death of the 
Medici Pope in 1521 he recovered his states, after 
an exile of four and a half years. The last duke, a 
second Francesco Maria, was a pious prince, caring little 
for the things of this world, and as he left no heirs he 
took no steps to oppose the absorption of the dukedom 
into the states of the Church upon his death, which 
took place in 1631. The houses of Montefeltro and 
della Rovere deserved well of their generations; and 
of the little cities set on hills Urbino is one of the 
least likely to be hidden from fame. 

A very similar but less celebrated palace was built 
about the year 1450 at Pesaro on the Adriatic coast, 
by Alessandro Sforza, on the site of the old residence 
of the Malatesta, who had sold the county to his 
brother Francesco five years before. In 1465 Luciano 
di Laurana was engaged about the edifice, and it seems 
probable that he was responsible for a great part of the 
decoration of the exterior. The palace is quadrangular. 
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and consists of two storeys. The lower fa9ade is 
formed by a loggia of round arches, with circular 
wreathed medallions in the spandrels. The upper 
storey is lit by rectangular windows arranged without 
regard to the arches below. Above them are escutcheons 
from which extend garlands upheld by putti, the work 
of Domenico Rosselli. A cornice replaces the old 
battlements, whereon Giovanni Sforza, grandson of 
Alessandro, exhibited his enemies' heads on his recovery 
of his state from the all-conquering Borgia. Otherwise 
the exterior has undergone little alteration since the 
days of Alessandro, and must be regarded as a singularly 
perfect example of a quattrocento palace. 

Pesaro came into the possession of the Rovere of 
Urbino in 151 2, and the interior of the building has 
many testimonies of this change of owners. The 
initials of Guidobaldo are to be seen on the jambs of 
the entrance to the stairs, and are carved, together with 
his arms, above the windows looking on the court. 
The same duke also directed Bartolommeo Genga to 
construct a new suite of rooms overlooking the Via dei 
Fondachi and others adjoining the great hall over the 
loggia. These rooms are furnished with handsome 
chimneypieces and fine arabesques, belonging appar- 
ently to a somewhat later period. The passage from 
the court, called the Caccia del Toro, to the garden was 
painted to resemble a grove by Camillo Mantovano with 
such care that he counted every leaf in the trees. 
Raffaele del CoUe painted the vines and Giovanni 
Antonio di Pesaro, the figures. These paintings have 
suflFered much from wilful damage and exposure. The 
palace was completely isolated from the neighbouring 
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buildings of Francesco Maria II., on the occasion of 
his son Federico Ubaldo's marriage with Claudia dei 
Medici; at the same time the great hall wherein 
Alessandro's son and successor Costanzo had married 
Isabella d'Aragona, was restored and the ceiling 
designed by Giovanni Cortese with the Rovere 
emblems. One of the rooms is called after Lucrezia 
Borgia, who was for some time the wife of Giovanni 
Sforza. The luckless prince was forced by the Pope 
to consent to the dissolution of the marriage on the 
usual ground of non-consummation; afterwards pro- 
testing that his consent had been extorted by violence 
and launching against the PontiiF one bf the most 
horrible accusations. 

The Villa Imperiale, about an hour's walk from 
Pesaro, on Monte San Bartolo, manifests even more 
distinctly than the palace the various ages of its parts. 
The Malatesta seem to have had a country house here, 
which was enlarged into a castle by Alessandro Sforza 
in 1469. The Emperor Frederick III. laid the first 
stone, on his way back from Rome. The edifice, like 
the Palace of Urbino, is raised on a sloping and partly 
artificial foundation. It is square in form and entered 
through a gate-tower. Through the gate, over which 
is displayed the Sforza escutcheon, you pass at once 
into a rather narrow court, bordered by a portico with 
round arches, which supports a gallery above. The 
gate, the court and the cistern within it are all plainly 
works of the fifteenth century. At this time the villa 
was certainly designed for a military building. The 
vast chambers in the basement afforded accommodation 
for the mercenary troops of which Alessandro, as a 
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condottiere of renown, had always large numbers in his 
service. Completed in 1472, nothing was done to the 
villa till the restoration of Francesco Maria II., who 
ordered it to be renovated by Girolamo Genga of 
Urbino. It would be difficult to say how much of the 
villa of Alessandro Sforza was left after the process. 
The building at all events lost its battlements and its 
martial character. Francesco had a particular affection 
for the Imperiale, partly because in its vicinity he in- 
flicted a defeat on Lorenzo dei Medici. He called in 
the most skilful artists of his day to commemorate in 
painting the vicissitudes of his career. Genga shows 
him at the head of a triumphal procession, accompanied 
by Alfonso of Ferrara ; the brothers Dossi show him 
at the head of his army; other painters illustrate 
his successes as a commander and the coronation of 
Charles V. Rafaellino del Colle represents the duke 
crowned with a garland, and in the same room has 
painted the " Calumny of Apelles." Vasari tells us that 
Bronzino decorated the ceiling of Prince Guidobaldo's 
room with a beautiful Cupid, which so much shocked 
the young man that he left the palace altogether. This 
is almost as good as Aloysius Gonzaga's refusal to kiss 
the shadow of a little girl. 

Eleonora, the wife of Francesco Maria, was a kins- 
woman of that saint. She displayed none of his 
contempt for the World, and made her husband's 
court here and at Urbino a centre of culture and 
gaiety. Here she was visited by Bernardo and 
Torquato Tasso, the former of whom composed his 
"Amadis de Gaul" perhaps at the Imperiale. Not 
content with the palace, she caused Girolamo Genga to 
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build another villa behind it, intending it as a place 
of rest and refreshment for her war-worn consort, 
as the inscription on the front of the edifice and con- 
tinued into the court records. The villa overhangs 
the valley and is upheld by a remarkable substructure. 
The court is at the level of the first floor, and the 
gardens of the second floor and of the loggia crown- 
ing the whole edifice, respectively. The two buildings 
communicate by a passage over a magnificent arch. 
The villa was never finished, but is for all that a 
noble building. The view from its terrace is superb. 
Francesco Maria II. meditated erecting a third villa, 
which should give him a better view of the sea; but 
his schemes were cut short by death, and with him 
passed for ever the reign of joy and brilliancy from 
the doomed duchy of Urbino. 
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